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РКЕЕАСЕ 


THE SIGNIFICANCE OF childhood years to an individual continues to 
receive the attention of psychologists, sociologists, educators, and other 
adults interested in human development and adjustment. The authors’ 
chief concern in this treatment is to present, in uninvolved, readable form, 
the results of research and objective observation concerning the many 
aspects of childhood nature. Their purpose is to stimulate the reader 
toward an intelligent understanding of the life pattern of the developing 
individual from the prenatal period through the early years of adolescence. 
The point of view presented is comprehensive, integrated and functional. 

Child Development and Adjustment begins with a general considera- 
tion of the child's maturational and experiential needs including the his- 
torical background of twentieth century concern with wholesome child 
rearing. Various approaches to child study then are described. The under- 
lying bases of early growth and development and the various phases of 
the child’s personality are discussed in light of environmental influences 
that may militate for or against growth. Throughout these areas of dis- 
cussion (Chapters 3 through 17), the child is viewed as an integrated 
growing individual who is both dynamic and purposeful. Hence each 
aspect of development is related to every other so that a picture of the 
whole child emerges. 

In Chapter 18, the various problems of adjustment that would be en- 
countered by the child during his maturing years are presented with em- 
phasis on the ways in which he can be helped to resolve his difficulties. 
The effect of the major influence factors on the child's developing per- 


T PREFACE 
sonality that can be found in the home, the school, and the larger com- 
munity is stressed in Chapters 19 and 20. 

The approach throughout the book is positive and constructive. The 
authors offer suggestions to students, teachers, parents, and other adults 
who are vitally interested in helping children develop their potentialities 
for wholesome living. The developmental approach is centered around 
what can be expected of the normal child, but individual deviations 
among children also receive attention. The reader is urged to engage in 
the Special Project proposed at the end of each set of “Questions and 
Topics for Discussion." By continuing this project, chapter by chapter, 
the reader can compare objectively the behavioral tendencies of his four 
selected subjects with the personality patterns discussed in the text. 

The authors wish to express their gratitude to all who have so gra- 
ciously given permission for the use of their material in this book. 


Lester D. Crow 
Alice Crow 
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OF CHILDHOOD 


Cutpnoop 15 AN intriguing and exciting period. The child is born 


with fundamental drives. As he interacts with others of his own age and 
older, the child is developing self-perceptions, in light of his own and others’ 
behavior. He is becoming an individual who is both similar to and dif- 
ferent from all the persons who surround him. As he struggles to find a 
place for himself in his group, the child's behavior may be interpreted 
variously, sometimes inaccurately, by adults who lack understanding of 


developing child nature. 


CHANGING CONCEPTS OF CHILDHOOD 


Its tend to classify children according to certain 


Uninformed adu 
rhyme differentiates between 


general categories. For cxample, a well-known 
“What arc little girls made of? Sugar and spice and everything 


the sexes: 
nice. What arc little boys made of? Frogs and snails and puppy dog tails.” 
Girls are supposed to be gentle and to need adult protection; boys are 
expected to be noisy and to be able to take care of themselves. The results 


of psychological studies, however, indicate that, except for obvious sex 
differences, all children are both alike and different. 


2 A CHILD PSYCHOLOGY 


We need only to watch a group of children at play to discover differ- 
ences among them, resulting from (1) their inborn potentialities of 
growth and maturation, (2) environmental influences on their individual 
patterns of development, (3) their psychological and social interactions. 
By way of illustration, during a summer afternoon, four little six-year-olds 
were playing ball in a park near their homes. Suddenly, Janey said it was 
time to go home because their mothers had told them to stop playing 
at five o’clock, and she had heard the church clock strike five times. The 
other children did not want to stop playing. Fred claimed that he had not 
heard the clock; Maizie suggested they pretend that they had not heard it. 
Bobby admitted that the clock did strike, but that his mother wouldn’t 
fuss if he were late. As Janey started for home, Maizie and Bobby called 
her a “fraidy cat" and “killjoy.” Fred, however, took Janey's part, saying 
that since she had heard the clock, they'd better obey their mothers, 
although he wished she hadn't heard it! 

This simple incident illustrates behavior differences that are present 
even during early childhood years. These differences are not accidental; 
they are the resultants of earlier childhood experiences associated with 
adult attitudes toward child development and child rearing. Although 
childhood has been glorified in prose and poetry, the child himself has 
been assigned successively different roles by society. 

Differing Attitudes toward the Child Historically, adult attitudes 
toward the significance of childhood have taken various forms: (1) ig- 
norance of or almost complete indifference to the importance of the early 
years of life, (2) extreme rigidity in the treatment of children, (3) much 
permissiveness in dealing with children’s natural impulses. Although each 
of these adult attitudes toward childhood has had its day, during no 
historical period, of course, was any one of these concepts held in its 
entirety by all adults, especially parents, 

In any era (including our own) 


ny can be found ignorant or indifferent 
adults, rigid or strict parents or te 


achers, and almost completely permissive 
parents and school people. From early times onward adult treatment of 


children has been affected by economic conditions, social ideals, and 
religious beliefs. More recently, the results of research in biology, psy- 
chology, sociology, and related sciences have exercised tremendous influ- 


ence on adult understanding of the developing child. 


Early Concepts Among the people of early, simple forms of civili- 


zation, mating for the purpose of producing a large family was an accepted 
practice. In general, parents regarded their offspring as useful assets, In 
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some instances, boys and girls were expected to help with household 
chores and more strenuous forms of work almost as soon as they were 
able to toddle. Most adolescents and young adults were called upon to 
assume responsibility for the material welfare of their aging parents. Be- 
cause of the high rate of infant mortality, the utilitarian value of those 
children who survived was greatly increased. 

In most primitive socicties, children’s desires or interests received little 
attention. They were supposed to submit to the will of their parents. 
Among some tribal groups, however, young children were given consid- 
erable freedom in their play, and were encouraged to develop strong, 
healthy bodies and to acquire skills needed to assume adult responsibilities. 
Although many parents were sincerely interested in the welfare of their 
children, they were ignorant of the particular needs that are charac- 
teristic of the childhood years. 

Children’s needs and interests received some recognition among early 
national groups, such as the Grecks and Romans. Аз early as 400 B.C., 
Plato, a Greck philosopher, suggested that children possessed differing 
abilities and that these differences should become the bases of training for 
specialized types of adult service. The views of Plato and of other writers 
who gave evidence of some appreciation of the significance of childhood 
received little popular support, however. Childish desires and interests 
were suppressed to the end that adult self-discipline might be achieved. 

During the Middle Ages, children were regarded by many as minia- 
adults. Their style of dress, manners, attitudes, and interests were 
ss and behavior of adults. It was not until the 
arlier philosophic generalizations about child- 


ture 
supposed to reflect the dre 
Renaissance period that c 
hood received practical consideration. 

More Recent Trends From the seventeenth century to the pres- 


ent, interested philosophers, psychologists, and other research workers 
have engaged in child study that has developed into the science of child 
psychology. 

Johann Amos Comenius was one of the first educators to be con- 
cerned about child development. His writings include School of Infancy 
(1628) and the Orbis Pictus or the World in Pictures (1654) that was 
intended to appeal to children’s interests. Later in the century, John 
Locke, in his Essay Concerning Human Understanding, expounded the 
theory that the child’s mind is a tabula rasa or blank slate on which are 
imprinted the effects of external experiences. John Locke recognized the 
fact that children have natural interests. Yet, influenced by the then 
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existing belief in the sinfulness of human nature, Locke asserted that a 
child’s desires and interests should be curbed so that he might become a 
virtuous, self-disciplined adult. 

One of the first proponents of the theory that a child should be per- 
mitted to express his interests freely was Jean Jacques Rousseau. In his 
Emile (1762) he presented the thesis that the bases of education should 
be children’s natural impulses and interests rather than adult-imposed 
criteria. Rousseau’s point of view was expanded further by Pestalozzi in 
his Leonard and Gertrude (1792) and How Gertrude Teaches Her Chil- 
dren (1801). Both Rousseau and Pestalozzi regarded man as a natural 
rather than a supernatural being. Moreover, in his elementary schools, 
Pestalozzi attempted to adapt teaching to each child’s individual abilities 
and interests. 

Various studies of child development were published in the 1900's, 
one of the most significant of which was Friederich Froebel’s Education 
of Man, in which he presented his educational ideals, especially in the 
field of early child training. Two other noteworthy contributions to child 
study are Darwin's Sketch of an Infant (1827) and Preyer’s Die Seele 
des Kindes (The Mind of the Child), published in 1882. 

In these early observational reports can be found the bases of twen- 
ticth-century scientific study of children. To date in this century the studies 
of Gesell at Yale University, Stoddard at Iowa, Shirley at Minnesota, 
Bayley and Jones at California, McGraw at Columbia, Shuttleworth and 
Stuart at Harvard, and of many other investigators have yielded con- 
siderable information concerning child growth and development. Child- 
hood now is recognized as an important period of development. Many 
psychologists believe that during the first six years of life are formed 
fundamental habits that persist through life. 


SURVEY OF CHILDREN’S NEEDS 


Psychologists stress the importance for an individual of any age to 
satisfy certain fundamental wants, urges, or desires that commonly arc 
referred to as his needs. So popular has the term “need” become that 
some people seem to believe that any form of behavior in which a person 
engages is an expression of a песа that should be fulfilled. Psychologically 
and ethically, this is an erroncous concept of the term. 

Human needs probably connote preferences for some situations or 
forms of activity rather than for others. At any given time, an organism, 
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stimulated cither by an inner condition or an external factor of influence 
experiences a felt need that demands fulfillment. For example, a Bess 
man seeks to satisfy his need for food; a woman, caught in a sudden 
summer shower, runs for shelter; a boy, feeling the need for recognition 


from his group, engages in daring feats. 

| General Nature of Children’s Needs The possession of certain 
basic needs is characteristic of all human beings, regardless of their time 
or place of living. Yet, the way in which these needs are satisfied is de- 
pendent not only on inborn nature but also on influencing factors inherent 
in the physical environment and the culture in which an individual is 
born and develops. Each era and each culture presents a set of circum- 
stances that molds the child’s overt expression of basic needs. The child 
born and bred in a modern, democratically organized society May ех- 
perience needs that differ in extent and intensity from those of a child 
who matures in a different, perhaps more simple, form of culture. Some 
of a child’s necds are physical; others are rooted in the development of 
the self-concept and of social consciousness. Perhaps one of the most im- 
portant childhood needs is training toward wholesome апа socially 
approved fulfillment of his many wants, urges, and desires. 


The Child's Physical Needs From birth, the child’s physical needs 


include food and drink, oxygen, temperature regulation, elimination of 


waste matter, activity and sleep, and protection from harmful environ- 


mental clements. The experiencing of a physical need is in effect an 
nner imbalance that arouses activity 


um or homeostasis. Although physical 
dynamic impulses, the 


organic condition of tension or i 
aimed at restoring bodily equilibri 
needs are biologically rooted drives to action or 
ways in which they are satisfied follow the social patterns of a child’s 


cultural heritage. 
bottle fed; the number of feedings may 


The infant may be breast or 
vary with custom. The child born in a high altitude adapts to oxygen 
content in the air which might be harmful for one who had become 


accustomed to living in a low altitude. The amount and kind of clothing 
worn by a child depend not only on climatic conditions but also on the 
fashions of the time. In our own country, for example, little girls who 


lived in the Middle Atlantic states some sixty years ago wore several 
dresses during the winter. Now, in our well- 


and winter clothes are similar, except for 
ar. Many examples could be cited to 
-preserving needs differ with time and 


petticoats and warm woolen 


heated houses, their summer 
ts for outdoor we 


heavy snow sui 
of meeting health 


show that ways 
conditions. 
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Social Needs In addition to his physical wants and drives, a child 
has other needs associated. with his developing self-concept and his = 
tionships with other people. Since the child at birth becomes a нула 
of a gradually expanding group, his personal impulses, urges, and desires 
cannot be divorced from the wants and interests of his fellows. He con- 
stantly is interacting with other individuals or groups. He is attempting 


to achieve personal status and security. He needs affection, a feeling of 


belonging, and satisfying human relations. He strives to gain recognition 
and approval; he secks adventure. He wants to achieve superiority in at 
least one field of activity. Yet he must learn to adjust to the mores and 
customs of his society. During the developmental process, the child or 
the young adolescent continues to set for himself levels of aspiration that 
will help him achieve his need to be an active, satisfied, and accepted 
member of his various groups: the family, the school, the community, 

Although the baby’s needs may seem to be associated primarily with 
the fulfillment of his physical wants, he is beginning to develop more or 
less satisfying relationships with family members and their friends. At 
first, of course, social needs are closely linked to physical wants. The 
young baby does not need a mother but mothering. The adults around 
him are accepted by him as ministering to his needs. Generalized feelings 
of security in the care of an adept adult, fear of the unaccustomed, and 
rage when desired activity is inhibited are the beginnings of emotionalized 
reactions that grow out of his needs (see Chapter 10). 


The baby’s cry for attention is the forerunner of the many modes 
of behavior he later may learn to utilize for the same purpose. Cooing, 


arms outward are manifesta- 


i tion that will be evidenced in 
various other forms throughout his life 


- Kicking, flailing the arms, and 
arly rage signals that throu 


PROBLEMS OF NEED ADJUSTMENT 


According to anthropological studies 
fundamental need may differ amon 


» and less given to seek adult protec- 
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tion, Whether these and other differences betwee, She sexes or among 
members of the same sex are innate or the resultants of adult expectations 
is a Moot question. It probably is a fact, however, that, as children at- 
tempt to satisfy their various needs, they may experience conflicts of 
adjustment. In Chapter 18 are discussed the dynamics of child behavior. 
There we consider in detail the effect on the child of frustrating experi- 
ences, Here we shall attempt only to call attention to these problems of 
adjustment that can serve as a background to a better understanding of 
the significance of childhood. 

Conflicting Needs Interpreted broadly, good life adjustment 
means that an individual is able to satisfy most of his needs or wants in 
such ways that conflict among his various urges to action, or between 
his need fulfillment and the behavior motivations of other people, is kept 
to a minimum within manageable bounds. Maladjustment results when 
there is a lack of balance in the satisfaction of felt needs. 

Maladjusted behavior can be instigated by the pull of two opposing 
needs. The average child encounters many such situations. A youngster 
is hungry for candy. He knows where there is some but he has been 
told by his mother not to eat anything between meals without permis- 
sion. His mother is not available. He is torn between satisfying his food 
need or displeasing his mother. What shall he do? If he takes the candy 
and his act of disobedience is not discovered, either he is encouraged to 
repeat disapproved acts or his feeling of guilt interferes with his enjoyment 
of the candy. 

As a member of a family, school, or community group, the child 
craves the loving attention of his associates. He soon discovers, however, 
that in order to gain their affection he must meet their standards of 
appropriate conduct. Conflicts may arise between what he wants to do 
and what he believes he is expected to do. A little girl was walking down 
a street with her mother when she observed a beloved woman coming 


toward them. She had been taught that little ladies do not skip or run 


except in play, but she wanted to let her friend know how glad she was 


to sce her by running to her and embracing her. What should she do? 
It would be unladylike to run but the woman might be hurt if she con- 
tinued to walk sedately by her mother's side. 

To an adult, incidents such as these may scem trivial matters; to a 
child thev often constitute serious problems of adjustment. He is moti- 
vated to adapt his behavior in light of the stronger or more persistent of 
He learns to use certain attention-getting 


two or more conflicting needs. | a 
avior with another. He 


devices with one person and other forms of beh 
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plays parent against parent; he engages in one mode of behavior in 
school and another in the home. In most instances, the child does not 
deliberately set out to play different roles in different situations. More or 
less unconsciously, he is giving expression to his personal and social needs 
in ways which scem to offer satisfying fulfillment of them as he becomes 
aware of differing adult attitudes toward his developing self-concept. 

Adult Attitude and Child Adjustment Our attitudes toward 
children tend to be colored by memories of our own childhood and by 
our experiences with and relations to children. A child may be regarded 
variously by his parents as a little angel, a perpetual question box, a 
nuisance, or the potential fulfiller of their own frustrated ambitions. One 
childless woman attempts to “mother” all children who seem to need 
her loving care; another, perhaps because of her childless state, regards 
children (especially boys) as little monsters whose one aim in life is to 
annoy or harass her. 

According to an adult’s mood and a child’s behavior at any one time, 
the youngster may seem to be any one of the kinds of individual listed. 
Yet no one characterization is completely 
that a child has a meager back 
their own. He is not yet 


valid. Adults sometimes forget 
ground of experience compared with 
able to recognize the possible harm to himself 
or to others of impulsive, disturbing behavior. He is strugg 


gling toward 
social integration but is not yet ready to appreciate fully the consequences 
of some of his acts 


» as he strives to satisfy his desire to gain attention, 
demonstrate his superiority to other children, or retaliate if he believes, 
rightly or wrongly, that he has been treated unfairly. As adults, wc often 
аге motivated by urges similar to those of the child, but experience has 


taught us that a subtle rather than an impulsive approach to our problem 
will net us greater profit. 


ADULT NEED TO UNDERSTAND CHILDREN ! 


Twentieth-century psychologists have emphasized the importance of 


recognizing differences as well as likenesses among human beings. Prob- 
ably at no age period are individual differences so marked 
during childhood and e 


influences on differing 


as they are 
arly adolescence. The impact of differing cultural 


biologically inherited potentialities is extremely 


1 Much of the material in this unit adapted by permission from Adolescent Devel- 
opment and Adjustment, by Lester D. Crow and Alice Crow. Copyright, 1956, 
McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc. New York, pp. 39-42. 
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strong during these years. Hence variations in rate of growth and matura- 
tion, combined with differences in attitude and behavior, require that 
adult treatment of, and attitudes toward, growing children reflect an 
appreciation of (1) behavior characteristics common to children, (2) 
individual differences among children of the same age, and (3) the 
continuous changes that occur in the development pattern of a single 
child. 

Parental Concern for the Child | Parents become concerned when 
or if their younger children exhibit behavior different from that which 
had been displayed by their older sons or daughters during the develop- 
mental years. Some fathers and mothers are unable to reconcile them- 
selves to the fact that their children seem to lack certain qualities that 
are characteristic of parental personality. Many of the problems of home 
and family adjustment could be avoided if parents and other relatives 
possessed a greater understanding of child nature. 

Regardless of their ability to comprehend the whole of the child 
problem, parents as well as teachers need to realize that this “whole” is 
larger than many adults realize. In fact, it involves an understanding not 
only of the children of one’s acquaintance, but also an understanding 
concerning ways in which all children are alike and ways in which they 
deviate from a general pattern. It involves knowing the problems that 
beset the child, when he should be helped, and when he should be left 
alone. It involves knowing what happy, well-adjusted childhood really 
means and knowing what can be done for children during their growing 


ycars. Also, if one understands child psychology, he may be able to give 


delicate and subtle assistance. which will enable the child to develop 


adequately. 


The implications in the above are clear. They embody an ideal state 


of understanding, the attainment of which requires much extensive and 
intensive study of children and their problems. That there is an existing 
need for the application of such study is evidenced by many examples of 
handling of child problems by parents and school people. Adults must 
learn m understand children and recognize and fulfill their responsi- 
bilities toward them. For example, a teacher who forbids a stutterer to 
participate in class discussion because, according to the teacher, the 
child's struggles to express his thoughts make me nervous" is failing to 
recognize the child’s need for teacher understanding and help. 

To this point, our discussion has placed major emphasis оп adult 
obligation to children. It is equally necessary for children to understand 
themselves, their problems, and their own share of responsibility for the 
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kinds of changes that are taking place during their growth. Unfortunately, 
one of the results of child study has been the development among some 
adults of a sentimental compulsion to condone or minimize preadolescent 
participation in asocial or delinquent behavior. To understand the causes 
of such behavior docs not mean that it is excused. Children probably 
can be served best by studying them, and then providing stress-and-strain- 
free opportunities through which they will be able to achieve (1) inde- 
pendence from adult control, (2) self-determination, and (3) self- 
realization. 

Areas of Special Interest There is general agreement that an in- 
dividual's personality represents the whole complex, interrelated organism 
that functions constantly as responses are made to inner and outer stimu- 
lating forces according to developed reaction habits and the strength of 
natural drives, urges, and acquired interests and ambitions. To accept 
the concept of “wholeness” of personality implies that the most effective 
approach to the study of children might be to limit the study to a con- 
sideration of all the various phases of the personality of a single child. 

There also is value in studying each of the various behavior traits, 
provided that attention is given to the possible effect upon the particular 
personality phase of the interaction that may be taking place between 
it and other personality considerations, A behavior trait can be described 
as a single, persistent mode of response to a stimulus situation that tends 


to evoke it. A trait does not function in isolation, however. Hence it is 
not enough to discover that one child appe 
cheerful, cooperative, alert 
Since a behavior trait is 


personality pattern. 

A child’s physical characteristics, for example, have a significant effect 
upon the kinds of personal and social attitudes and so-called trait re- 
sponses that he may develop. During childhood the personality-patterning 
process that is taking place within a maturing individual is affected by 
the physical and psychological changes which he is experiencing, by the 
expansion of his intellectual powers and his increasing skills and broaden- 
ing knowledge, by his developing urge to achieve satisfactory group rela- 
tions, and by his growing concern about life values, 

Child personality development is a two- 
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velopment and adjustment. In addition, the attitudes, bchavior habits, 
degree of emotional control and sclf-understanding, and kind of personal- 
social relationships that аге carried over from carly childhood through the 
adolescent period determine in grcat part the extent to which child ex- 
periences result in the development of well-adjusted or maladjusted life 
patterns. 

Children tend to live in the present; immediate settlement of adjust- 


ment problems rather than long-range solutions are their goal. A play- 
mate appropriates a young child's favorite toy; he fights for it, trying to 
other child, regardless of whether the toy may be broken 
An older child wants to feel superior to his classmates, 
ent is mediocre; he attempts to gain their atten- 
tales of adventure in which he has par- 
achievements. So strong is his 


wrest it from the 
in the struggle. 
but his school achievem 
tion by recounting imaginary 
ticipated or reports of his family's great 
a place for himself in his peer group that he may come to 
When his associates discover the truth about 


h discouraged, retreat into himself, or 


urge to find 
believe the stories he tells. 
him, he may become very muc 


develop antisocial attitudes. 
EET : ; ; 
Parents and teachers are gaining incrcased understanding of children's 


d their adjustment problems. There are adults, how- 
ive the supportive kindness that will enable 
children to satisfy their normal urges and interests through wholesome, 
| Some parents still seem to believe that chil- 
dren's impulses are by nature sinful and that through rigid disciplining 
the display of adult-disapproved conduct can be inhibited; other parents, 
à en concept of the term “freedom of behavior,” hesitate 
hild's actions or expressed attitudes, even though 
be harmful. The rigidly reared child is a frus- 
brought-up child often is an unhappy child 


developing needs an 
ever, who seem unable to g 


socially approved bchavior. 


having a mistak 
to curb in any way their с 
the ultimate results may 


trated child; the permissively 
who resents the undue license he experiences. 
Understanding and well-intentioned parents and teachers who attempt 


to follow a middle course between harsh rigidity and extreme permissive- 
ness sometimes find it difficult to know how to handle the child who 
as unable to choose between innate, conflicting urges and 
the parents may be financially unable to provide for 
their child all of the many things that most children want and his school- 
mates have: attractive clothes, plenty of spending money, intriguing toys, 
opportunities to join clubs or to take interesting trips. The fact that а 
child recognizes his parents’ inability to satisfy his normal wants does 
not in itself solve his problem. Ingenious, sympathetic parents and teachers 


himself seen 
wants. For example, 
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can help him find other ways of fulfilling his need to be accepted by his 
schoolmates, such as achieving success in his school work, cvidencing an 
attitude of cooperation in and out of class, being a good sport, and plac- 
ing emphasis on spiritual rather than material values. 

"Teachers encounter children in their classes who lack the personal 
and background advantages enjoyed by their classmates: the physically 
unattractive child, the slow learner, the child of indifferent or neglectful 
parents, the spoiled or overprotected child. These children, cach in his 
own way, can be experiencing serious adjustment problems, which busy 
teachers may fail to recognize unless they are alert to behavioral symptoms 
of maladjustment. Many schools include in their staff at least one trained 
counselor to whom teachers can refer these children for special help in 
meeting their problems as they seck a satisfying adjustment of their funda- 
mental needs to ever-changing patterns of external stimulation. 

In this chapter we have attempted to show that childhood is a sig- 
nificant period of life and that the child has many needs, not the least 
of these being the need for (1) intelligent discipline, (2) respect for 
authority, and (3) association with understanding and emotionally 
mature adults. The newborn infant is neither bad nor good; he is a 
living organism having physical and social necds and potentialitics of 
growth and development into the kind of mature adult who can become 
an asset or a menace to society, according to the direction in which he is 
stimulated to develop. The child is not putty that can be molded by more 
or less expert adults; he is not a miniature adult or a well-constructed 
or faulty machine. He is a dynamic living being, struggling to achieve 
a way of life that will be personally satisfying but th 
be socially acceptable. 

Group influences affect the child from early infancy, During his forma- 
tive years he is stimulated by many factors, some constructive and others 
destructive: favorable or unfavorable adult attitudes, a rich or a meager 
cultural heritage, personally satisfying or annoying experiences. The baby 
responds in a general, over-all fashion to environmental stimulations. With 


increasing age he develops individuality within the framework of social 
purposes and expectations. 


The remainder of this book is devi 
development and adjustment experienc 
tialities are realized through experience: 


at may or May not 


oted to the tracing of patterns of 
ed by the child as his innate poten- 
s with physical, social, and cultural 
factors of influence. To facilitate presentation, the various aspects of 
physical, motor, emotional, and social development are treated separately. 


This approach enables the reader to focus on each and to achieve a clear 
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perspective of the functional relationships between and among them, as 
attempts are made to relate one phase of development with every other 
Th "pose is or ў reciate i i 

e purpose is to help the reader appreciate the integrated nature of the 
flesh and blood child's many phases of personality development. 


QUESTIONS AND TOPICS FOR DISCUSSION 


1. Ask five or six adults with whom you are acquainted what their 
opinion is of children: their likes, their dislikes, their criticisms and 
their praise. Have them differentiate between boys and girls. 


2. What was Rousscau's attitude toward the education of girls? 


3. Recall any habits which you developed as a small child and which 
still persist. 
4. List some of the needs of the 


recognized in the nineteenth century. 
y may a child need training? Why? 


modern child that may have been less 


5. In what areas of activit 
6. Explain what is meant by homeostasis. 
homeostatic needs met? 

7. What are some of the fa 

needs? 
8. Compare the experiences of a rural and 


In what ways are your 
ctors responsible for change in physical 


an urban child in the fulfill- 


ment of his social needs. 
9. Give examples of conflicting needs of children. 
10. List at least. three differences that you find among four children 
known to you. 
11. What are some of the aspects of child rearing the 
young children should know? 
12. Special Project: If possible, 


at teachers. of 


sclect four children whom you know 
well. Distribute them as follows: (1) a boy and a girl between the 
ages of two and five; (2) a boy and a girl between the ages of six 
and ten. As you continue your study of child psychology, observe 
them in light of cach area of development you study during the 


semester. Keep а running record of your findings, noting the extent 


to which and the ways in which these children differ from develop- 


mental trends reported in this book. 
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CHILD STUDY 
APPROACHESt 


CONSIDERABLE RESE. 


ARCH HAS been undertaken in the field of child 
study. 


There is available for utiliz 
persons interested in the 
concerning child growth 
tained concerning young 
practical у 


ation by parents, teachers, and other 
welfare of children a large body of information 
and development. For the most part, data ob- 
child development have scientific validity and 
alue. The significance in the life of 


an individual of his child- 
hood experiences is recog 


nized by psychologists and educators. A growing 
awareness of the problems experienced by children has s 


psychologists a vital interest in the factors of child 
gains already have been made in the study of 
sonality during childhood. 


timulated among 
adjustment. Important 
growth, behavior, and per- 


BASIC CONSIDERATIONS IN CHILD STUDY 


Great interest in child development is show 


n by the fact that psy- 
chologists have devoted much time 


and energy to the study of child be- 


Т Some material in this Chapter identified by a f and an * ad 
from Adolescent Development and Adjustment, by Lester D. Cr 


apted by permission 
Copyright, 1956, McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc., New York, t 


ow and Alice Crow. 
р. 38; * рр, 42-55. 
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havior during the developmental period. These studies continue in spite 
of the handicaps that are present and have to be dealt with. The very 
young child, for example, cannot communicate his own thinking and 
feclings to the observer. The one-way screen and the observation dome, 
however, have helped to objectify the study of child behavior. Studies 
such as Gesell's and Thompson’s evaluation of co-twin control (1929) 
and Shirley’s study of motor development (1933) show that growth and 
development are continuous processes that run along relatively smoothly 
from early beginnings to the attainment of maturity. There still exists 
ogists concerning the amount and kind of stress- 


controversy among psychol 
al among children and preadolescents. 


ful experience that is gener 
Child studies vary in purpose. Some investigations focus upon obtain- 
ing greater understanding of growth progress; others attempt to discover 


the interests, attitudes, ambitions, beliefs, opinions, and habitual behavior 


patterns of children at progressiv 
valuable, any study of child behavior and personality must give consid- 
(1) the changes that are taking 


е stages of their development. To be 


eration to such factors of influence as 
{hood in physical structure and physiological func- 


al urges and interests, (2) environmental 
for development, and (3) сапу back- 
ground of development and training. The findings that result from studies 


can then be utilized by others to help children develop personality quali- 
them to become competent and well-adjusted human 


place during early chilc 
tioning and in personal and soci 
stimulations and opportunities 


ties that will enable 
beings. 


Difficulties Involved in Child Study * Various obstacles are en- 


countered by psychologists, educators, and other evaluators when they 
attempt to study all phases of child life and adjustment. Some of these 
difficulties are alike in all study projects that involve the analyses of 
various aspects of human behavior. To isolate one phase or sen pon 
total personality for scientific study purposes is almost impossible. i so, 
the subtle interrelationships that usually exist among and between indi- 
viduals and their environment are elements that interfere with any effort 
to discover actual cause-effect re associated with child be- 


havior. А " A 
Other factors of difficulty in the collecting and interpreting of data 


include a lack of clear understanding of the purpose of the study, the 
predispositions of the subjects, and the accuracy with which the measur- 
ing instruments have been administered. In addition, a study has value 
to the extent that the findings are valid and reliable and applied con- 


lationships as 
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structively and realistically. Unfortunately, there still are too many in- 
stances of child study projects that are completed with great care and 
the results published, but then become buried because they seem to have 
little if any practical implications. 

Attempts to study children are presented with certain specific, diffi- 
cult problems which need to be resolved. Among these problems can be 
mentioned the limitations of verbal response on the part of very young 
children and resentment that may be exhibited by the older child. These 
can be formidable hurdles to surmount. Then, too, older children are 
sensitive to possible criticism of their attitudes, beliefs, or behavior. For 
example, a child may recognize that he is not achieving up to maximum, 
but he is not likely to welcome suggestions from his elders to the effect 


that he should give more attention to his grooming, manners, expressed 
attitudes, or achievement than he has in the recent past. 


Parents, teachers, and other adults are not always helpful in their 
suggestions and displayed attitudes toward study approaches. Parents who 
are invited to cooperate in a study of child behavior sometimes fear that 
questions presented to them concerning their children carry implications 
of poor approaches in child rearing. Also, in the evaluation of their 
child’s strengths and weaknesses, parents often find it difficult to be com- 
pletely objective. Moreover, if a child is known to err, the parents tend 
to place the blame for the mistakes on conditions outside the home. Other 
people are blamed for inability to understand the child. 


It sometimes is difficult to conduct studies of child behavior in 
schools. Administrators and teachers are reluctant to participate in such 
projects with the pupils under their supervision. School people believe 
that any information possessed by them concerning children and their 
families should be held in confidence unless the individual pupil and his 
family are willing to release it. This barrier is being eliminated or reduced 
in many enlightened school Systems. Nevertheless, teachers are reluctant 
to waste time on an investigation which they believe may not have im- 
mediate educational value. 

Although some of the difficulties of studying children still exist, there 
is an increasing recognition of the value of the results of such studies. With 
the removal of many of these obstacles and a greater understanding of 
the application of improved study techniques will come increased interest 
in these activities. As we consider the various techniques and approaches 
to child study, an attempt will be made to indicate ways through whic* 
better use can be made of the findings. 
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GENERAL CHILD-STUDY APPROACHES 


Although there are many approaches to the study and evaluation 
of child behavior, the layman's evaluation is conducted informally and 
reflects his own attitudes and values. A child study, however, to be valid 
must follow scientific procedures and represent an objective approach. 
The person engaging in the evaluation of child behavior makes careful 
preparation for the study. In order that his conclusions are valuable he 
also observes carefully, measures accurately, classifies obtained data ob- 
jectively and completely, and verifies his conclusions. There are two gen- 
eral study approaches: the cross-sectional approach and the longitudinal 
approach, both of which have some bearing on normative studies. 

Normative Studies * The type of study approach to be used de- 
pends on the particular purpose of the investigation. Parents, teachers, 
social workers, or any other adults who are working with children of the 
same age group, for example, allowing for individual differences, need 
to be informed concerning what is considered to be relatively normal in 
one or another phase of development or behavior. They must discover to 
what extent specific members of the group deviate from established norms 
based on accurate measurement or evaluation of many individuals. These 
large-group investigations generally are referred to as normative studies. 

Normative studies of respective developmental stages have provided 
a wealth of information concerning the probable general rate and kind 
of changes that can be expected to take place during childhood. On the 
basis of obtained findings it is possible to determine the existing status 
of individuals and to predict their progress in one or another area of 
development. The correctness of evaluation of any one child in com- 
norm of his peer-age group, however, is dependent upon 
of the established norm and the effect upon 
him of various environmental influences that are peculiar to his particular 
mmon among the great majority of the group with 
cd. Hence it is necessary for comparisons to be 
hat are based on data resulting from wide, 


parison with the 
two factors; the reliability 


experiences but not cO 
which he is being compar 


made in terms of conclusions t re ba 
representative, cross-sectional investigations. -— | 
The Individual Study Approach The individual study, discussed 


cerning the child who is 
more fully later, concerning o 18 


studied, and тау giv 
In order to arrive at V 


viclds significant data 
c insight into the nature of other similar children. 


alid conclusions concerning general trends of child 
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development, however, there are needed many individual studies that 
parallel one another both horizontally and vertically and that represent 
adequate sampling. Many such studies have been completed and a vast 
array of them are under way. The great need is to establish valid and 
reliable conclusions from obtained data. 

The Cross-sectional Approach (Horizontal Study) 
sectional approach different children are studied at different ages. This is 
conservative of time, since a large number of children, at any given age, 
can be studied at the same time. Then, too, there is no need to wait for 
time to pass before retesting can be done. The cross-sectional approach 
has been used extensively in the obtaining of much data now available 
concerning children. The cross-sectional approach refers to that type of 
study in which specific characteristics of a large group of same age or 
same status subjects are investigated to discover the average or general 
trends of specific characteristics for the group. When averages (norms) 
have been ascertained, comparisons can be made between the individual's 
characteristics studied and the norms for the group. 

General growth and development trends of children h 
covered through the utilization of cross 
weight charts, for example, h 


In the cross- 


ave been dis- 
"sectional approaches. Height and 
ave been produced from studies which were 
conducted at various age levels, respectively. Information pertaining to 
mental growth also has been obtained in many instances from making 
comparisons among many children of any one age at any one time. These 


results have been accepted as representative of norms of individuals. The 
cross-sectional approach is valuable in th 
that can be used to evaluate the status of 
his development. 


There are weaknesses in the use of the cross-sectional or horizontal 
approach to gather data on child behavior. Although the results of a 
cross-sectional study usually represent a sampling of the whole population 
at a given stage of growth and development, there is difficulty in the 
obtaining of an adequate sampling. In this case the norms may not bc 
reliable for wide application. Hence something needs to be known about 
the sampling in order to make intelligent application of the norms. 

An important characteristic of child growth that is not accounted for 
in the use of the cross-sectional approach is differences in rate of growth 
among individuals. It is not advisable, for example, for one to assume 
that all children who have the same chronological age, Say, one, two, eight, 
or ten years, respectively, have reached the same maturation 
development. Yet all or most of them reach maturi 


at it is a convenient technique 
а young person at any stage of 


al stage of 
ty beginning in the 
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middle teen years up through the middle twenties. 'The factor of rate of 
growth is particularly significant during the early years of childhood. The 
fact that an eight-ycar-old group of children may yield a greater range 
of differences than is found in older age groups of children is another 
weakness of the cross-sectional approach. 

We now illustrate the cross-sectional approach by presenting several 
. Young ! analyzed certain variables in a devel- 
age. His data are based on twenty-eight periods 
of ten minutes each distributed over four different types of situations in 


the nursery school. Не made a comparison of language responses of 
school children and relief cases. The study data were 


examples of such studies 
opmental study of langu 


privileged nursery 
organized according to socio-economic status. 

Honzik and Jones? studied the relationship of height to intelligence 
f 200 children of Berkeley, California. The children ranged 


in a group о 2 
tv-one months to seven years. Low correlations were 


in age from twen 


found at each age. " з 
Dayton ? studied the correlation between physical defects and intel- 


ligence of 14,000 retarded school children in Massachusetts. The correla- 
tions between intelligence quotients and physical defects were —29 + .01 
for boys and —25 4 .01 for girls. This means that the relationship be- 


tween intelligence and physical handicaps is relatively low in Massa- 
g ) 


chusetts. А " . . 
The Longitudinal A pproach (Vertical Study)* In spite of their 


weaknesses, cross-sectional studies have great value as a means of pro- 
viding information concerning the maturational and developmental 
processes. Parents, teachers, and other adults usually are interested in the 
gencral psychological principles of evaluation only to the extent that 
they apply to specific boys and girls. Parents want to know about the 
developmental progress of their children. The teacher, at any level, needs 
to understand cach of his pupils: his developmental history, his present 
status, and his probable future progress. The child also should learn of 
his own personal strengths and weaknesses. | йө А 
Complete data about children can be obtained on y by means of a 
continuous study of individuals from the prenatal period through maturity. 
The study of the same children at different ages 1s known as the longi- 


1 Young, Е. M., “An Analysis of Certain Variables in a Developmental Study of 
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tudinal approach. Such longitudinal or vertical studies may be timc- 
consuming, costly, and difficult to complete. Longitudinal studies are ex- 
tremely valuable, but usable and reliable conclusions must wait for the 
passing of the required time before they are available. 

The longitudinal approach has the weakness (1) of selecting samples 
that can be available for study for an extended period of time, or (2) of 
availability of the researcher for the same length of time. Nevertheless, 
the longitudinal approach is preferred in scientific developmental research. 
This approach, which usually involves individuals or small 
dividuals, also can be used to establish averages or indicate trends for 
traits studied. It therefore has some of the advantages of the cro: 
approach. The most reliable method that can be used to mea 
curately individual growth is the longitudinal method. 

Many longitudinal studies of child development and behavior have 
been made during the past thirty years. Included among these are the 
well-known studies made by Shuttleworth in the Center for Research in 
Child Health and Development at Harvard University, the studies made 
by Jones and Bayley at the Institute of Child Welfare of the University 
of California, and the Gesell studies at the Yale Clinic. A few of the less 
well-known studies are presented here to illustrate longitudinal ap- 
proaches; others are presented as supportive data throughout. the. book. 

Bridges * studied the development of primary drives of seventy-two 
children over a period of four months in a foundling home, by means of 
timed observations. Among other things she found that infants exhibit 
a drive for survival from birth onward. 

Burlingham ? studied the relationship of three sets of twins admitted 
to a nursery school in infancy for a period ranging from two to four 
years by means of general observations with di 
and developmental charts. Among other finding: 
started at the age of twelve months, although i 
age of nine months. 

Despert? studied the anxiety, phobias, 


nursery school children (thirty-fi 
over 


groups of in- 


sectional 


asure ac- 


aries and detailed sleep 
5 she noted that imitation 
t is usually normal at the 


and fears of seventy-eight 
ve anxious and forty-three non 
a period of three years by means of pediatric ex 
tions in the home, records of play 


anxious ) 


aminations, observa- 
‚ and records of specific fears and phobias. 


4 Bridges, К. M. B., “The Development of Primary Drives in Infancy.” Child 
Development, 7: 40-56, 1936. i 

* Burlingham, D. T., “The Relationship of Twins to 
lytic Study of the Child (Vol. TIL). 

6 Despert, J. L., “Anxiety, Phobi 
5: 8-24, 1946. 


› Each Other," in Psychoana- 
New York: International Press, 1949, 


as, and Fears in Young Children," Nervous Child, 
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ahe found that an important factor in the genesis of anxicty feelings in 
young children stems back to unfavorable birth conditions. І 7 

1 Paulsen? studied personality development in the middle years of 
thirty children. This ten-year study was made by means of foerat 
ink-blot tests and social h x 
children and guidance personnel. The tests were started in the first grade 
One finding was to the effect that the 


istories, school records, and interviews with 


and repeated every two years. 
greatest intellectual development takes place in the interval between the 
ages of six and eight. 

Hildreth ? studied four boys (three gifted, one average) over a period 
yservations and tests which included such 
measuring instruments as the Stanford-Binet Intelligence Scale, the Good- 
enough “Draw-a-Man” Test, the Vineland Social Maturity Scale, manual 
dexterity tests, the Hildreth Personality and Interest Inventory, science 
achievement tests, and character sketches. She reported that the three 
gifted children were superior on the Vineland Social Maturity Scale and 
manual dexterity tests, had many interests, and read many books. The 
1Q’s of the gifted tended to remain constant. 

The value of any study approach depends on the personnel involved 
and the care with which it is conducted. Both extensive facilities and 
continuity of personnel are needed for a systematic and thorough use of 
cither the cross-sectional or longitudinal approach. Both approaches have 
enabled researchers to obtain much information on the developmental 
and to establish norms with which the performances of other 


of seven years by means of ol 


processes 
children can be compared. 


SOURCES OF MATERIAL FOR CHILD STUDY 


can be gathered 


ng ycars information 
ant sources include 


During children's developir 
a variety of sources. The more import 
avior of the child, (2) past records 
and preserved, (3) available ma- 


memories of the child 


about them from 
(1) present verbal 
of the child that have been compiled 


terial that the child has produced in the past, (4) 
ast interests, activities and behavior, or his introspections, 


nts or other adults concerning the child’s behavior, 


and nonverbal beh 


concerning his р 
(5) memories of pare 
“Personality Development in the Middle Years of Childhood; a 
1 Study of Thirty Public School Children by Means of Rorschach 
` American Journal of Orthopsychiatry, 24: 336-350, 1954. 
Gifted Children; a Developmental Study," Journal of 


262, 1954. 


T Paulsen, A. A., 
Ten-Year Longitudina 
Tests and Social Histories, 

8 Hildreth, G.. “Three 
Genetic Psychology, 85: 239- 
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and (6) records of evaluations or measurements made of the child in one 
or another situation. 

Reliable data are valuable in the study of child behavior. Introspec- 
tive material may reflect biases or be affected by facts that are important, 
yet may not be recalled at the moment. Records of behavior or products 
of the child’s achievement are excellent sources, since they are objective 
and can be evaluated by more than one person. Also, comparative evalua- 
tions sometimes can be made between children of different generations 
providing records have been kept of children of the earlier generation. 


TECHNIQUES OF EVALUATION IN CHILD STUDY 


An understanding of child development and adjustment is more 
complete and accurate when various techniques and instruments of evalu- 
ation are used to provide the data. The procedures or instruments used 
in the evaluation of child behavior usually include (1) observation, (2) 


the interview, (3) questionnaires, (4) standardized testing instruments, 
(5) projective techniques, (6) experimentation, and (7) the case study or 
case history. We shall present a brief description of each of these child 
study approaches. 

Observation Ап individual's displayed behavior is constantly be- 
ing observed by others. Roughly, this method can be classified as (1) ob- 
servation of behavior that takes place among associates daily in an in- 
formal manner, (2) planned observation that is conducted by a trained 
person, or (3) observation of behavior without the subject’s being aware 
of the fact, such as through a one-way vision screen or by motion pic- 
tures of displayed behavior. Methods used in observation тау be open ог 
closed. 'The former include diary and specimen description ; the ] 


: atter 
time, event, or trait sampling. 


Informal observation may introduce such factors as the personal bias 
of the observer or his emphasizing of certain aspects of bchavior and 
disregarding of others. Formal or planned observation is controlled in 
terms of the specific purposes of the study and is relatively free from per- 
sonal prejudice. This type of observation often is used by the teacher in 
the classroom. The utilization of the one-way screen or motion picture 
gives the observer an opportunity to study reactions in a more natural 
setting. Arnold Gesell’s detailed studies of the behavior patterns of young 
children testify to the value of this mode of observation. It is generally 
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known that he made use of the glass dome. Many institutions of teacher 
education are employing one-way vision screens апа sound-amplifying 
equipment in providing first-hand experiences in the study of children’s 
behavior for their trainees. 

Planned observations of children are needed to discover and record 
behavior under various conditions. When a child is the subject of planned 
the situation should be made as informal as possible and 
ng the observational period, but entries 
or the observer has withdrawn from 
being observed through a one- 
at he is being observed unless 


observation, 
notes should not be taken duri 
should be made as soon as the child 
the situation. Similarly, the child who is 
way screen should not know or suspect th 
it is a daily routine affair for him, or unless the project calls for his co- 
operation with the knowledge that he is being observed. 

The Interview * The interview is a valuable technique for study- 
ing personal characteristics of individuals. It is helpful in the gaining of 
better understanding of an individual's attitudes, interests, beliefs, and 
thought patterns. The face-to-face relationship between interviewer and 
interviewee affords opportunities for interaction between the two, with the 
interviewer pursuing a definite purpose to gain additional insight about 
the interviewee. The success of the interview technique is directly propor- 
tional to the skill of the interviewer and the displayed attitudes of the 


interviewer and the interviewee. 
The form and purpose of the interview range from the simple, brief 


to the intensive and protracted inter- 
view between a psychiatrist and an emotionally disturbed patient. The 
interview is used mainly to study the interviewee’s personal characteristics, 
his interests and ambitions, and his personal problems for solution of 
which he may need help. The interview can be used to advantage by a 
teacher, since this face-to-face relationship gives rise to the display of 
characteristics and modes of thinking that are not always revealed in 


group situations. 


Older children tend to be secretive 
respond to the interview situation with suspicion. It becomes a challenge 


to the interviewer to establish rapport between the two so that the inter- 
viewee will have confidence in the former. The older child resents note- 
taking during an interview unless he is permitted to sce what is being 


written. Once he is convinced that the interviewer is sincerely interested 
he usually is very cooperative, and reports honestly details 
des, and interests. Through tactful question- 


giving or recciving of information 


about their affairs and tend to 


in his welfare, 
concerning his feclings, attitu 
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ing and listening the skilled interviewer can often discover personal quali- 
ties that heretofore have not been observed by him or by others with 
whom the child worked. 

Basic principles and procedures of a good interview include the fol- 
lowing considerations: 


1. The interview should be held in a place with as much privacy as 
possible. 

2. When possible, the interviewer should be supplied with available 
information about the interviewee. 

3. An interview should be held in an atmosphere permeated by 
friendly attitudes. 

4. Good rapport and confidence should be established for free ex- 
pression of beliefs or ideas. 

5. The interviewer should stimulate responses rather than talk ex- 
cessively. 

6. The interviewee should be assured th 
plete confidence. 

7. The interviewee should develop the fecling that he has gained 
from the time spent in the interview. 

8. The interview should not be extended beyond the reasonable time 


required to accomplish its purpose or to make satisfactory progress. 
9. If another interview seems necess 
for it. 


at what he says is in com- 


ary, the way should be made сг 


Utilization of Questionnaires * One of the oldest study ap- 
proaches used in the study of the traits of older children and adolescents is 
that of the questionnaire. It also has been used to assemble data about 
children before they are able to read by having them filled out by older 
children or even adults retrospectively. Much valuable data can be ob- 
tained, however, from preadolescents through the use of this method. The 
questionnaire can serve many useful purposes. Inform 
children on a questionnaire can be valuable to 
interview with a child who has submitted 
questionnaire. Thus the interviewer's time c 
duct a more intelligent interview. 

Some questionnaires are devised to discover 
or other personal attributes of children. These 
It sometimes is difficult to get children to re 


ation supplied by 
anyone preparing for an 
answers to the items in the 
an be saved and he can con- 


the emotional, attitudinal 
need to be used sparingly. 


spond truthfully to ques- 
tionnaires that have personal implications. Thus, self-administe 


red per- 
sonality questionnaires are to be used with ¢ 


aution and the results 
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interpreted. in light of other displaved personality traits known to the 
evaluator. Гоо often the results of questionnaires stimulate invalid and 
unreliable conclusions. 

Standardized Testing Instruments * Standardized intelligence 
tests, achievement tests, and interest inventories are being used to ac- 
cumulate data concerning maturational and experiential progress of chil- 
dren. Self-evaluating and personality rating scales, though less well 
standardized, also provide the psychologist with helpful material in child 
study. The value of these instruments depends in part upon the care 
taken in their construction, in part upon the way they are administered, 
in part on the accuracy of the children's responses, and in part on the 
interpretations made of the data collected. 

Rating scales that are devised for the evaluation by others of a child's 
attitudes, behavior, or other personality characteristics have value to the 


extent that the raters are sufficiently acquainted. with the child rated to 
him. Raters also must be able to give 


dgments. Great care must be 
the decision concerning the 


give adequate opinions concerning 
an unbiased opinion in their evaluative ju 
exercised that prejudice does not motivate 
traits involved. 


Projective Techniques The utilization of certain techniques en- 


ables the child to express freely, either yerbally or in action, his feelings, 
attitudes, and thinking. These techniques in which the individual is 
encouraged to project himself into the situation (projective techniques) 
are used to attempt to evaluate his total personality pattern rather than 
to discover the degree of possession of isolated traits. In the administra- 
tion of any of these personality measuring instruments, the administrator 
must be certain that the individual understands what he is to do and that 
any resistance to participation in the project has been overcome. Only a 
trained specialist should attempt to administer or interpret the results of 


these tests. | 
Various types of projective approaches now are їп Use. Included 
ascl painting, therapeutic play activity, the 


Draw-a-Man Test, the Rorschach Ink-blot Test, the Thematic Apper- 
ception Test (TAT), the Children’s Apperception Test (CAT), and 
modifications of these. The Children’s Apperception Test (see Figure 1) 
substitutes animals for human beings but portrayed in human situations. 

FINGER AND EASEL PAINTING Children usually like to participate 
in various activities, such as finger painting and working at the easel. 
These techniques are used especially with young children. Through the 
use of prepared mud children produce more or less meaningful represen- 


among them are finger or ¢ 
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Figure 1. Children's Apperception Test, Card No. 4. 


Published and copyright 1949 and 1958 by the C.P.S. Company, Box No. 83, 
Larchmont, New York. 


tations as they paint (smear) the material with their fingers. They also 
may make use of crayon or water color to achieve similar results. These 
unstructured forms of activity can be used to reveal to the trained observer 
valuable information about the child. It gives the child an outlet for his 
emotionalized attitudes, and the observer insight into the child's behavior. 

THERAPEUTIC PLAY ACTIVITY "Therapeutic play activity serves the 
purpose of aiding in the evaluation of a child’s reactions to various play 
materials available in a well-equipped playroom. As the adult observes 
the child’s responses to play materials, such as a doll family, he can dis- 
cover much about his attitudes and displayed behavior. The child may 
wander around the room and play freely, since no restrictions are placed 
on him. Thus the trained observer can record activities and behavior 
and interpret them, taking care that the child’s behavior which seems to 
deviate from recognized norms is not misinterpreted as representing ab- 
normally hostile, rejecting, or disturbed feelings 

DIARIES Children exchange confidences with their peers concern- 
ing their interests, their likes and dislikes, and their developing philosophy 
of life. They hesitate, however, to share their thoughts, aspirations, and 
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emotional rcactions with an adult. Some give written expression to their 
feelings and interests in the form of a diary. Many girls and some boys 
keep diaries for a short period of time. In this most secret archive, they 
enter daily or weekly reports of their activities, interests, and attitudes. 
Many of them are emotionally charged. To this extent the diary does not 
represent an accurate account of preadolescent experiences. Moreover, 
children who engage in this activity go to great lengths to keep the diary 
from falling into the hands of parents, or brothers or sisters. In fact, most 
children who have kept diaries are unwilling, even after they are in their 
late teens or carly twenties, to release them for scrutiny. Recently, several 
diaries have been made available to the authors. Several items are pre- 
sented here from the diary of a thirteen-year-old girl. 

“I just don’t know what I’m going to do. All I hav 
with my parents is fights. I wish we could be pals.” 

“T have had many arguments with my friend, Sharon. She must think 
that without her I'm lost. But she should think again. Of course, ГЇЇ con- 
but I’m sure she senses the wall between us. If I 


ve in common 


tinue to be friends, 
wanted to I could insult her.” 

“I spoke to and got the autographs of 
Moore. I hope that in future years my family 


I pray that peace on earth will come soon." 
“Jerry and I acted the same as usual tow 


Robert Wagner and Terry 
will be healthy and happy. 


ard each other today, like 


friendly enemies.” 
*My father thinks tha 
don't ever try to understand me." 
“Jeffry will be at Linda's party. 
The only nice thing about him is his drums. 


them well." 


“Му parents do not want m 
ith Sharon bec 


t I should cultivate new friends. My parents 


Гуе just decided that he is disgusting. 
I love drums and he plays 


e to sce boys so much (much, ha!) and 
that I should not stay w! ause she has a bad influence. Little 
that Sharon and I have different ideas on lots of 


do my parents know 
are queer. My parents say that when 


things and that she does things that 


I get older, I will think of them.” 
RAPHICAL SKETCHES Other informal study approaches 


c objective adult appraisal of various forms of 
c submitted by children in connection with 
al sketches can be helpful in the gaining 
of insight into thc thinking and attitudes of children. These are usually 


accepted as confidences, and if betrayed by the adult the children become 
and exhibit attitudes of suspicion and scorn toward 


AUTOBIOG 
to child adjustment involv 
written expression that ar 
their schoolwork. Autobiographic 


exceedingly resentful, 
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the adult. From these, alert, experienced teachers can gain valuable in- 
formation concerning pupil characteristics. The value of this is increased 
when the teacher establishes good rapport with the children themselves 
and also with their parents. 

RORSCHACH INK-BLOT TEST One of the best-known types of pro- 
jective techniques is the Rorschach Ink-blot Test. It consists of a series 
of ten cards on cach of which is an ink blot of irregular shape. The 
subject is asked to respond to it, indicating what it looks like. As the sub- 
ject gives his interpretation of it, the examiner notes the kind and number 
of responses given, the quality and completeness of the responses, and the 
like. The subject is permitted to turn the card in any position. After the 
ten cards have been examined and described, the subject goes through 
them again, indicating the arcas on the respective ink blots that repre- 
sented what he had described. Figure 2 illustrates the nature of ink blots 
but is not one of those in the Rorschach Test. 

THEMATIC APPERCEPTION TEST (TAT) AND CHILDREN’S APPERCEP- 
TION TEST (CAT) Either of these tests is relatively unstructured. The 
TAT consists of twenty cards on which pictures, in black and white, ap- 
pear on nineteen; one card is blank. The subject is asked to tell a story 
about the picture, indicating what happened before, what is happening 
now, and how it will end. The blank card is used to give the subject free- 
dom of imagination as he relates a story. The TAT is better adapted to 
the older child, adolescent, or adult. It should not be used for children 
under the age of seven. 

The Children's Apperception Test (CAT), which contains ten cards 
with pictures of animals, has been constructed for use with younger chil- 
dren. (See Figure 1 and Chapter 14 for its application.) As the child 


responds to the animal pictures of which the 


E test is composed he reveals 
something about his personality. 


t His stories about the pictures disclose his 
emotional reactions to parent-child and parent-parent relationships or 
other experiences he has had in his immcediate environment. 

The Experimental Approach * 
method of study in child development is 
an isolated factor under carefully controlled conditions. It has been most 


valuable in discovering basic knowledge concerning child beh 
knowledge gained by Shirley 


Basically, the experimental 
a form of directed observation of 


П avior. The 
in her study of motor development, by 
McGraw in her study of developmental phases in the 


erect position, by Bridges in her study of early emotional reactions, by 
Dennis in his study of maturation through isolation, or by Gesell and his 
associates in his numerous studies in child development has helped to 


assumption of an 
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Figure 2. Ink-Blot Sam- 
ple Similar to Those Used 
in the Rorschach Test. 


d scientific footing. As the instruments 


and methods of experimentation arc refined, the discovery of more pre- 
cise knowledge in child development can be expected. However, experi- 
uman characteristics arc difficult to organize 
area of behavior except those concerned 


place child psychology on a soun 


mental investigations of h 

and conduct satisfactorily in any 

with simple reaction patterns. 
Numerous experiments hav 


portance of maturation in human 
experimentation include (1) isolation or single group, in which the indi- 


vidual child or a group of children is separated from other children for 
the duration of the experiment; (2) co-twin control, in which identical 


c been completed to determine the im- 
learning. The methods used for this 
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twins are used as subjects by giving practice in certain maturational, de- 
velopmental, or learning functions to one twin, while at the same time 
denying similar training opportunities to the other; (3) matched groups 
or parallel groups, in which an effort is made to use two similar groups, 
matched in traits except for the onc directly related to the behavior to be 
studied; and (4) genetic study of large groups, in which large groups of 
children are used to discover whether a pattern of development appears, 
regardless of differences in environment. 
Examples of each type of study follow: 


ISOLATION OR SINGLE GROUP METHOD The study made by Ames ° 
concerning a sense of self of nursery school children as manifested by 
their verbal behavior by means of observations through a one-way screen 
in the Child Development Clinic at Yale is an example of this method. 
The children ranged in age between cighteen months and four years. 

MATCHED GROUP OR PARALLEL GROUP METHOD This method is illus- 
trated by a study made by Bayley !? in which she studied the crying of 
infants. In this study Bayley recorded the crying behavior of sixty-one 
infants (thirty-one boys and thirty girls) over a period of a year. 

CO-TWIN CONTROL METHOD The co-twin control represents a spe- 
cial approach in which a comparison is made between two individuals. 
Studies by Gesell, Burlingham,'? Dennis? and McGraw ™ are excellent 
examples of this approach. Control of conditions becomes important in the 
use of this approach. The study by McGraw combined the single child 
approach with the co-twin control. 


GENETIC STUDY OF LARGE GROUPS An excellent example of this 


type of study method is the extensive rescarch on physical and mental 
growth conducted by Shuttleworth !? at Harvard. 


9 Ames, L. B., “The Sense of Self of Nur 
Their Verbal Behavior,” Pedag 
193-232, 1959. 


10 Bayley, Nancy, “A Study of the Crying of Infants during Mental and Physical 
Tests,” Pedagogical Seminary and Journal of Genetic Psychology, 40: 306-329, 1932. 

11 Gesell, A. I., “The Method of Co-twin Control,” Science, 95: 448, 1942. 

12 Burlingham, D. T., A Study of Three Pairs of Identical Twins. New York: 
International Universities Press, 1952. 

1? Dennis, Wayne, “The Effect of Restrict 
and Standing of Two Infants” (female tw 
Genetic Psychology, 47: 17-32, 1935. 

14 McGraw, M. B., A Study of Johnny and Jimmy. New York: Appleton-Century- 
Crofts, 1935. 


sery School Children as Manifested by 
ogical Seminary and Journal of Genetic Psychology, 81: 


ricted Practice upon the Reaching, Sitting, 
ins), Pedogogical Seminary and Journal of 


15 Shuttleworth, F. K., "The Physical and Mental Growth of Girls and Boys Aged 
Six to Nincteen in Relation to Age at Maximum Growth," Monogr. of the Sao. Res 
in Child Development, 4: No. 3, iv-291, 1939. A 
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The Case-Study Approach * The case study represents an accu- 
mulation by a trained person of data concerning an individual. It includes 
the total history and is the most comprehensive method of studying the 
child. Its greatest use is in connection with the maladjusted child or the 
delinquent. A complete case history contains correct and adequate in- 
formation about the child's family, prenatal history, birth history, develop- 
mental history, personal and social history, and educational history. Thus 
is a record compiled concerning his physical, physiological, mental, and 
emotional development from birth to the time of the study. The child's 
home conditions, his educational, vocational, and social experiences, as 
well as any other factors of influence become a part of the case study. 
Many other study approaches are utilized to obtain the data for the com- 
plete case history. 

Data once gathered need to be organized and interpreted. This usu- 


ally is done by the person making the investigation. The case-study ap- 


proach is employed by the staffs of psychological clinics in their study 
с resolution of an exist- 


and treatment of children referred to them for th 
ing personal problem. It also is combined with a genctic study of develop- 
mental changes in the attitudes and in the behavior patterns of children. 


STUDY APPROACHES USED IN THE CLASSROOM 


atic to mention that a teacher’s degree of success 
in motivating his pupils depends largely on his recognition of learner 
needs, abilities, interests, ambitions, and attitudes toward the school, him- 
self as the teacher, and the value of the educational offerings. The teacher’s 
understanding of his pupils is especially needed in the nursery school, the 
kindergarten, and the elementary school. In spite of crowded school con- 


ditions, the interested teacher has many opportunities to study his pupils 
s, 
into their adjustment problems. Data con- 


are extremely helpful as aids in investiga- 


It is almost axiom 


and thereby gain insight 
tributed by classroom teachers 


tions of child development. Й 
Anectodal Records and Report: Compared with the controlled 


observational techniques that were described earlier, a teacher's observa- 
tion of child behavior is relatively informal and may be affected by the 
ack of insight. Yet, there is value in the day-by-day 
achers of the fact that a certain child displays a 
ationships with his classmates and his 


teacher's prejudice or | 
observations made by te 
particular behavior pattern im his rcl 


teacher, The value of teacher observations is increased if and when sev- 
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eral teachers agree in their interpretation of a child's personality char- 
acteristics, either during the same school year or during much or all of 
his stay in the school. 

In an increasing number of schools it is becoming customary to 
encourage teachers to submit written reports concerning their pupils to 
the appropriate administrative authority. These anecdotal records usually 
consist of brief descriptions of classroom incidents involving the displ 
by one or another child of significantly atypical behavior th 
superior to the accepted or would seem to need re 
accumulation of such teacher reports concerning a large number of chil- 
dren can be achieved an understanding of behavior trends that is cx- 
tremely valuable to the student of child psychology, as well as to the 
guidance personnel of the school. 

Themes and Other Written Material * 
cellent position to gain insight into child interests and attitudes as these 
are displayed by his pupils in their written compositions or themes. Chil- 


dren often divulge special things about themselves in their w 
many teachers have their pu 


ay 
at either is 
adjustment. From an 


The teacher is in an ex- 


ritings. Hence 
pils write autobiographies, or discuss in 
written form their interests or ambitions, their unusual experiences, or 
the problematic situations which they have encountered. 
of information concerning children ca 
tion of this study approach. 

'Too much credence, however, sh 
write about themselves, Some are 
about themselves, their background history, 
feel secure in their relationships w 


Interesting bits 
n be gathered through the utiliza- 


ould not be given to what children 
honest and frank in their accounts 
and their experiences; they 


ith their peer and adult associates, and 
are achieving successfully in their various arcas of activity. There also 


are many children who are uncertain of their group status. They are 
Sensitive to the economic, social, and personal ability 
believe exist between themselves 


accounts of themselves they tend t 
experiences or conditions, If a chi 


diflerences that they 
and their peers. Hence in their written 
о misrepresent or to exaggerate personal 


i Id’s report about himself can be checked 
against other valid data, any inconsistencies between them yield valuable 


information about individual attitudes. Regardless of the accuracy of his 
autobiographical materi a child is given an opportunity 


through p g projects to evaluate himself and 
than he otherwise might do. 


al, however, 
articipation in self-describin 
his experiences тоге objectively 


Other Classroom Techniques Some teachers 
period as a means of studying children’ 
(usually about an hour in length) 


use the question 
5 reactions. One period a week 
is set aside by the teacher for answering 
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children s questions about anything of current interest to them. Аз опе 
child poses a question, the teacher encourages his classmates to try to 
answer it; he himself fills in gaps or sends children to source materials 
This procedure gives the teacher a good opportunity to observe the in- 
terests of his pupils and their bchavior interactions. 

The teacher also can observe his pupils’ behavior in committee proj- 
ects, in other classroom activities, or in their free play. He is thereby 


enabled to discover the more or less popular children in the class. An- 
other approach to determining peer relationships among the members of 
the class is by the utilization of the sociometric technique. According to 
this approach, the social status of particular children is discovered by 
having each child write on a piece of paper the names of from one {© 
three other pupils who аге his best friends, whom he would like to have 
sit next to him, or with whom he would like to work on a project. The 
in the form of the sociogram which indicates the 


results are arranged 
of each child. See Chapter 11 for a further discussion 


degrec of popularity 
and illustration of the sociogram. 


QUESTIONS AND TOPICS FOR DISCUSSION 


1. Discuss thc importance of carcful rescarch in the study of child be- 


havior. 

2. Enumcrate ten major child adjustm 
ation by mcans of scientific procedures. 

3. Differentiate between the cross-sectional апа the longitudinal ap- 
proaches in the study of child development. Give examples. 


4, List several limitations of observation as a technique of evalution 


of child behavior. 
Discuss the value о 
the counsclor. 


6. Illustrate some k 
evaluation of child behavior. 
7. Ask a student who has written a diary to read excerpts from it if he 


is willing to do so. What emotional overtones are still present? 
8. Enumerate difficulties associated with the experimental approach in 
the study of child development and behavior. 


9. Construct a sociogram based or 
with whom each would like to work on a committee assignment. 


10. Organize the class into committees of four students cach. Ask cach 


committee to plan a rese 
pare a research design to be used to complete the study. 


ent problems that warrant evalu- 


f the interview to the child; to the teacher or 


єл 


of the weaknesses of the use of a questionnaire in the 


1 the choice of members of your class 


arch study in child psychology and to pre- 
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11. Special Project: Observe the behavior of your subjects for four pe- 
riods of one hour cach. Write an anccdotal record of cach of your 
observations. What did you learn about each child? How objective 
were you in your reports? If possible, obtain the results of stand- 
ardized tests administered to the subjects. Make note of their per- 
formance in these tests and refer to them as you continue your 
study of the children for the remainder of the semester. 
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BIOLOGICAL AND 
CULTURAL FACTORS OF 
CHILD DEVELOPMENT 


THE IMPORTANCE OF growth and development becomes more mean- 
ingful as the forces and factors of influence are better understood. An 
actors enables adults to provide optimal develop- 
he growing child. Among the various influences 
that affect growth are both those which are found within the individual 
himself and those which operate through his environment. We therefore 
shall consider both biological factors and cultural influences as they affect 


growth and development of human beings. 


understanding of these f 
ment opportunities for t 


PRINCIPLES OF GROWTH AND DEVELOPMENT 


f growth and development vary among individuals. 


The patterns © 
s definite combinations of traits and 


Although cach individual posscsse 


characteristics that develop into a п 
that all individuals follow a common pattern of development. A careful 


nique personality, it does not follow 
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study of patterns of individual growth enables us to understand the like- 
nesses and differences that exist among the various general and specific 
patterns of growth and development. 

Meaning of Growth and Development The terms "growth" and 
"development" are used to represent the results of rather definite in- 
fluences in the emerging life of the organism, the child. Growth is limited 
largely to structural and physiological changes within the physical con- 
stitution of the individual from the moment of conception through the 
prenatal and postnatal periods to adulthood. Development is concerned 
with both growth and those innate potentialities of behavior that are 
sensitive to environmental stimulation. Because of their interlocking na- 
ture, however, it is not casy to differentiate completely between the 
meaning of these terms. As a child grows in height and weight and his 
body organs increase in size they also increase in power to function and 
are influenced more and more by environmental factors that may help 
or hinder their progress. During the child's developmental process numer- 
ous factors of influence affect the direction of his development. 

Special Aspects of Growth and Development 
growth and devclopment, although not interchange 
The processes of maturation and learning indic 


The processes of 
able, are inseparable. 
ate that growth has gen- 
eral aspects of quantity and quality. The body organs of a child grow in 
size until they have reached their full growth, and increase in function 
during this growth. Thus the maturing child passes through many phases 
of development which are the result of the inter; 


action of learning and 
maturation. Eventually he re 


aches the end of these successive stages of 
growth and development and comes to full maturity in all areas. Some 


aspects of maturity come relatively early; others come much later; and 
a few seem to be delayed far beyond normal periods of expectancy. 

The fact that maturation accompanies growth in size can be illus- 
trated in many ways. The baby’s heart cannot function properly until it 
has grown to proper size; the digestive tract not only grows in size but 
changes in structure as well. Thus, after birth, the baby can digest nothing 
but his mother’s milk or similarly prepared food; later һе is able as 
digest more complex food and widen his taste for various kinds of nutri- 
tious food. Not only does the functional efficiency of the digestive tract 
increase with the growth of its structure but the individual is enabled 
thereby to gain satisfying physical well-being as well. As the structure of 


each vital organ matures, its functional efficiency js potentially їп 
creased. i 
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SIGNIFICANCE OF BIOLOGICAL INHERITANCE 


The moment of conception is a most important moment in the life of 
a child. At the time of the union of the parent cells, the biological pattern 
is set for the individual. His potential for growth and development is 
determined thereby. The extent to which his full potential of growth and 
development is to be realized depends on the environment that exerts 
an influence on him from the time of conception through birth and 
throughout his entire life span. The attainment of his full potential may 
factors as congenital disease, birth injury, 


be interferred with by such 
ng years. This illustrates 


physical injury, or discase during his developit 
the fact that hereditary and environmental influences are not separate 
entities, but complement and supplement cach other in an interlocking 


manner as the child grows into maturity. 
Principles of Heredity Human beings from generation to gen- 


cration have displayed common characteristics, thus making certain 


principles of biological inheritance seem almost sclf-evident. Biological 


inheritance progresses according 
ansmitted from one generation to the next. In 


not the somatic or body cells, 


to certain. definite principles, as traits 


or characteristics are tr 
the process of heredity th 
are the bases of transmissior 
child. 

The general princi 


e germ cells, 
n of specific characteristics from parents to 


ples of heredity include the following points: 
LIKE PRODUCES LIKE Human beings tend to be alike from gen- 

eration to generation. Potentialities of development, not acquired skills, 

knowledge, and attitudes, are handed down from parents to their off- 


spring. | i 
NOT ALL TRAITS ARE INHERITABLE Only certain human traits are 
known that certain traits are 


believed to be inherited. Although it is i 
transmissible through heredity, it is not easy to determine the extent to 
which others are inherited. The impact of the environment on certain 
traits is significant. 

EQUAL PROPORTIONS ARE 
Fifty per cent of a child’s cha 


TRANSMITTED BY EACH PARENTAL LINE 


racteristics probably are inherited from 


his mother's line and the other 50 per cent from the father’s. In brief, 
one-half of a child's native traits are inherited from his parents, one- 
fourth from his grandparents, one-eighth from his grcat-grandparents, 


7 Sore: 
and lesser percentages from more remote ancestors 
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ABSOLUTE PREDICTIONS ARE IMPOSSIBLE Chance plays an im- 
portant role relative to the kind of genes that will be present in a new 
life. 

TRAITS MAY BE EITHER DOMINANT OR RECESSIVE Some traits arc 
dominant over others, and thus seem to upset the gencral principle that 
“like produces like." The stronger genes are referred to as dominant 
because their traits are more likely to appear in successive gencrations 
than arc traits produced by the weaker or recessive genes. Traits contain- 
ing dominant and recessive genes are inherited according to a theory of 
inheritance propounded by Gregory Mendel upon his experiments in 
the crossing of peas. His theory of heredity (sometimes referred to as 


the theory of the genes) is generally accepted. The way it works is 
illustrated in Figure 3. 


A 1з! generation B b 


B 2nd generation | Bb Bb | Bb Bb | 


C 3rd generation | B (4) 


D 4th generation в | 


Figure 3. Illustration of Dominant and Recessive Traits in Eye Color 

B in the first generation is a pure brown-eye 
eyed) and b is a pure blue-eyed parent (hi 
second generation all children have brown eyes but carry a recessive blue trait. In 
the third generation the three to one ratio appears. r Ў ШЙ, 
children having brown eyes as blue, although only one of these is pure The other 
two carry a blue recessive trait which if paired with another а the eon E cn 
istic (1) will again give, in the fourth generation, the three to one rado (2). Ifa 
pure brown-cyed individual mates with another pure brown-cyed individus, all т. 
spring will have brown eyes with no recessive trait of blueness (35 meu 
for matings of pure blue-eyed parents (4). 


d parent (his parents were both brown- 
з parents both had blue eyes). In the 


Fhere are three times as many 


- The same is true 


From Drake. Raleigh M., “Heredity and Early Development” in Skinner, C. E., and 
Harriman, P. L. (eds.), Child Psychology, p. 26. New York: The Macmillan tiom: 
pany, 1941 
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The Process of Heredity А new life begins when the sperm of 
the father fertilizes the ovum of the mother. Thus is a new individual 
started on his way in life, the first stage of which is a zygote. (See Figures 


4 and 5.) 
During the first 
cells; after forty-cight hou 


twenty-four hours the fertilized egg divides into two 
тз into four cells. This growth and di sion con- 


STAGE 1. Unmatured cell containing 24 pairs (only seven 
herein shown) of chromosomes. Capital letters represent 
chromosomes from the paternal line; small letters, chromo- 
somes from the maternal line. 


c unmatured cell after the state of flux in 
оге rearranged, The paternal and ma- 
aired. 


STAGE 2. Sam 
which chromosomes 
ternal chromosomes are р 


STAGE 3. Cell division ond reduction in num- 
ber of chromosomes—24 in each cell instead 


of 48. 


ү. Further cell division, but 
hromosomes. There 
ot this stage- Each 


_STAGE 4 IN SPERM CELI 
without reduction or change in < 
оге 24 chromosomes in cach cell = 
chromosome divides (from Stage 3) as in simple cel 
division, elongates, becomes much smaller, and de- 
velops a whiplike tail to propel itself through the 
fluid in which it swims. Which cell finally unites with and do not develop. The fourth cell 
the egg is а matter of chance, but only one does be- matures and is the one which unites with 
cause the egg becomes impervious immediately after the sperm. 


the first cell has penetrated. 


STAGE 4 IN OVUM. Further cell divi- 
sion without reduction in number of 
chromosomes (24). Each cell divides as 
in simple cell division, but at this point 
three of the four cells become isolated 


aBCdEfG 
ABcDeFG 


STAGE 5. The sperm and ovum, each containing 24 
chromosomes, unite to form а new cell, containing 48 
Chromosomes, which develops into а пет life. This new 

i ‘of chromosomes, one line 
1 and the other from the maternal 


generation. 


Figure 4. Diagram Showing the Process of Heredity.* 
(Note: Perhaps 23 rather than 24 pairs of chromosomes) 


* Ibid., p. 24. 
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FERTILIZATION 


Time zero: The sperm 
penetrates the egg 


CELL DIVISION 


About 24 hours: The fertilized 


egg divides in two 


About 48 hours: Each new 
cell divides in two 


About 9 days: A hollow 
ball of cells is formed 


DIFFERENTIATION 
About 13 days: Inside the 


ball are three layers of 
specialized cells 


As the new individual 
grows inside its mother, 
these layers become: 


EMBRYO 


2 to 8 weeks 


FETUS 


Third to ninth month 
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Ө. 


ECTODERM MESODERM 


MEN 


Skin Muscles 
Sense organs Bone 


Nervous system Blood 


ENDODERM 


| 


Digestive 
system 


Figure 6. 
Early Steps 
in Human 

Develop- 

ment. 


By permis- 
sion from 
Introduction 
to Psychol- 


ogy, by T.C. 
Morgan, р. 
28. New 


York: copy- 
right 1956 
by McGraw- 
Hill Book 
Company, 
Inc. 
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SPERM OVUM 


23 pairs of chromosomes 
22 pairs contain X 
chromosomes 
One pair contains an(X) 


23 pairs of chromosomes 
Each pair contoins 


[Fertilized ovum] 


Zygote 


Zygote 
Contains 23 pairs 
of chromosomes or 
46 chromosomes 


Contains 23 pairs 
of chromosomes or 
46 chromosomes 


Girl 


Boy 
Germ cell contains 
23 pairs of chromosomes 
22 pairs of X and one pair 
containing ап X an 
a Y chromosome 


Germ cell contains 
23 pairs of chromosomes 
Each pair contains the 
XX chromosomes 


Figure 7 Determination of Sex. 


c X or the Y chromosome of the sperm with the X chromo- 


The chance union of th І 
s the sex of the new human life. 


some of the ovum determine 


bchavior after birth is а continuation of that which was started during 


the prenatal period. 


Although embryologists have been hampered and limited in the gain- 


ing of direct information concerning the exact processes of growth in 
human beings during the period immediately following conception, they 
have made some satisfactory progress for the later (fetus) stage of de- 
velopment. They have been successful in making observations during this 
period. The fetus, both within the uterus and, in some instances, after 
it has been removed has been studied. It has been studied in the latter 
condition only when surgery Was necessary to protect the mother. This 
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approach to gain information concerning the etai process - 
not proven to be very satisfactory, since the fetus usually does not live 
long in an artificial environment. | 

Germinal Stage It is not easy to determine exactly when concep- 
tion occurs; often thc time of the last menstrual period before pregnancy 
serves as a good guide. The period of growth during the first two weeks 
(period of the ovum) is called the germinal stage. During this stage the 
new life bears no resemblance to a human being and receives little or no 
nourishment from the mother, since it is not yet attached to the uterus 
wall. Yet, important changes arc taking place in this frec-floating mass 
which already has started the production of new cells. The fertilized 
ovum becomes the zygote and continues its journey down the Fallopian 
tube toward the uterus. The time required for this journey is about three 
days. During this time and later, cell division continues at a rapid pace. 
All the while, the chromosomes within each cell split lengthwise in such 
a way that each cell contains a set of all the original genes. (See Figure 
5.) Cell differentiation also begins during this stage. 


The Embryonic Stage During the next six weeks or by the end of 


eight weeks after conception, the new life is passing through the embryonic 
stage. During this stage the embryo attaches itself to the uterus and is 
fed through a special structure that is formed to provide it with adequate 
nourishment and protection. At the point of implantation, membrane 
tissues (called the placenta) develop outside the embryo but within the 
mother’s uterus and are joined to the embryo by means of the umbilical 
cord. (See Figure 8.) 


Since there is no direct blood connection between the mother and 
child, nourishment is transmitted from the mother t 


by a process resembling osmosis. Thus the new life 
water, and nutrition from the mother’s blood. Th 
tions in the removal of waste products from the 


kept in mind that the two circulatory systems—that of the mother and 
that of the new life—are entirely separated. The mother’s blood does not 
feed the developing embryo or fetus directly by circulating through it. 
The separation is also as complete for the developing nervous system. 


5 for the protection of the new life also are developed 
d of water jacket, called the amniotic sac, that sur- 


and is filled with amniotic fluid. Through its func- 
tioning the embryo is protected from severe 


o ip blows and jolts during 
pregnancy. The fluid is discharged shortly before the baby is born, while 
rged as afterbirth, 


о the developing child 
is able to get oxygen, 
€ placenta also func- 
embryo. It should be 


rounds the embryo 


the placenta and the umbilical cord are discha: 
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Maternal blood Uterine blood 
oo! 


vessel 


Umbilical 
vesicle 


Amnion ^ 


Chorion ^ 
orion Amniotic fluid 


Decidua capsularis 
Decidua vera 


Figure 8. Relation of Uterus, Membranes, and Embyro during Early 


Pregnancy. 


natal Growth of Behavior", in Murchisen, C. 


From Carmichael, L., "Origin and Pre í 
2nd ed. Worcester: Clark University Press, 


(са.). A Handbook of Child Psychology, 
1933. By permission of the publisher. 


The heart structure begins to appear in about cighteen days and, at 
the end of the third week, starts to function. The fundamentals of the 
nervous system аге being set at this time also. First the neural tube is 
developed in the outer embryonic layer. The brain and the upper end 
of the spinal cord eventually develop from the lower part of this tube. 
During this period all bodily organs as well as sense organs are making 
their appearance. The patterns of the face, head, ear, brain, hand, and 
foot as they are developing in the embryo are illustrated in Figure 9. 

The Fetal Stage The period of development beginning with 
about the ninth week and extending until birth is known as the period 
of the fetus. During this time (about twenty-cight weeks) certain basic 
structures and functions continue their maturation as the new life is being 
prepared for an existence which will be independent of the mother. ; 

During the fetal period the rhythm of the new life’s heart-beat is 


twice as fast as that of the mother’s. 
place, the chest movements appear to supplement the action of the fetal 
reans as a result of internal 


heart. Movement also begins in the digestive ors 
stimulation. The semicircular canals, which are a part of the equipment 


for walking, are believed to begin their functioning during the seventh 
> 


As the circulatory changes take 
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Figure 9. Patterns of Development. 


After The Miracle of Growth, 


1950, University of Illinois Press, 
Urbana. By permission of the 


University of Illinois Press. 


week and attain their adult size by the time of birth. The 
life sizes of the developing embryo and fetus are illustrated in Figure 10. 

The maturation of nerve and muscle tissue enables the fetus to begin 
generalized movements in response to external stimuli. Such movements 
as flexion of the head and shoulders, bending of the trunk, and rotation 


approximate 
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is INFANT—- CHILD 


2, 


area around the mouth 
x is taking place. This 
after birth. The early movements of the 


of the rump are made possible by stimulating the 
oe пзе, Тһе maturation of the tonic-neck refle 

X persists for many wecks 
head and shoulders аге basic to the 1 
апа posture. Many of these and other spontaneo 
Weak to be perceived by the mother. Even though some of these move- 
ments are vigorous, the mother ordinarily is not aware of them until 


about the fifth month. 
Various structural changes continu 


ater development of manipulation 


us movements are too 


e as the fetal stage moves toward 


4 


POSTNATAL GROWTH 
AND DEVELOPMENT 


ATTENTION HAS BEEN 
before birth and to the diffi 
behavior prior to birth. Dur: 
developing from a sort of 


called to the types of development that occur 
culty of accurate observation of growth and 
ing the prenatal period, the new life has been 
massive, chaotic behavior toward a more pre- 
cise, differentiated reaction potential. At birth, however, a baby already 


has had different past experiences both within the mother's uterus and 
during the birth processes. 


THE DEVELOPMEN TAL SEQUENCE 


Various factors affect the direction that will be taken by the growth 
pattern. It is known that in general (1) growth is from the head down- 


ward or in a cephalocaudal direction, and (2) body growth and func- 
tion procced from the center to the periphery 


distal direction. The early responses of the c 
movements, followed by those of sitting up and moving his body. Later, 


the ability to stand and to walk are developed. Young children attain a 
stage of maturation that enables them to pick up small objects with their 


of the body or in a proximo- 
hild to stimulation are head 
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[s agas daria abren ый alid oes 
а a at will enable him to develop control 
of mass movements, and later, as the child matures, of changing to 
materials that will enable him to achieve finer coordinations. гу 

: Continuity in Growth The infant, through a process of matura- 
tion and interaction, develops a sensitivity to the relationships that exist 
between himself and his physical and social environment. Both biological 
maturation and cultural influences make their relative impact e the 


child's growth progress. Sequential patterns of growth in motor control 


can be traced with some degree of accuracy, although it is difficult to 


chart developmental sequences in the more complex phases of the 


Child's behavioral responses. 


Keith Feels Secure in His 
Mother's Arms. 


Terry Shows Head Control and 
Arm Movement. 


Figure 16. Different Behavior Displayed by Children at an Early Age. 


Growth is continuous until maturity. The product of a child's in- 


heritance as it interacts with environment is propelled by a strong impulse 
Supplied from deep inner sources. What happens at any one stage of 
growth and development has its impact on ensuing periods. The de- 
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Figure 10. Fetal and Embryonic Development (Approximate Natural Size). 


From Skinner, C.E., and Harriman, P.L., (eds.), Child Psychology, p. 34, New York: 
copyright 1941 by The Macmillan Company, 


its termination at the birth of the baby. For example, in the third month, 
Structure in the region of the mouth and nose is evident; the kidneys, 
already being formed, start to function; by the end of the fourth month, 
the fetus becomes six to cight inches in length, or approaches about 
one-half its length at birth. The hair, nails, and skin are developed dur- 
ing the fifth month, Also sufficiently developed at this time to begin their 
functioning are the glands of internal secretion, such as the thyroid, 
pituitary, and pancreas. 

Some sensory development takes place prior to birth. The eyelids can 
be moved during the sixth month; eyes respond to light during the 
seventh month, and hearing may be possible by this time; if proper 


stimuli are provided, smell and taste are capable of functioning by the 
time of birth. 

After an incubation period of about 2 
be born. The successive st 
Figure 11, 


80 days the baby is ready d 
ages of the development are illustrated in 


Prenatal Influences on Growth 
important to the ful 


During its development i i 
for nourishment; 


the fetus are adequate for m 


The prenatal environment is 
ment of the human organism. 
rely dependent on the mother 
€ other conditions surrounding 
velopment, there is likely to be 
in order to insure good quality 

Should contain sufficient calcium. 
In fact, the expect be careful лд өну ok hér dist 


aximum de 


n general, 
It is known that the organism res; 
prenatal period. There is lit 


mon beliefs that a pregnan 


Ponds to stimulation during the 
tle evidence, however, to credit certain com- 


t woman can “mark” her unborn child as a 
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EEP TE А p” 


"Т 


al Development According to the Dickinson-Belskie 


Tigu m ages in Prenat 
igure 11. Stages in Pre Mi de 


(Reproduced by permission of the Cleveland Health Museum, Cleveland, Ohio.) 


mother and the fetus it becomes dificult for the mother to exert any 


influence over the fetus through ncural channels. Conditions may prevail 
during the pregnancy, however, that can influence. the developing ог- 
ganism. Such influences, resulting from environmental conditions rather 
than from native inheritance, are called congenital influences. We present 


Some congenital influences as listed by Schwesinger: 


ion of the mother's organism during the 
ng child of essential nutritive elements, 
physical development. 


1. Malnutrition. Excessive malnutrit n 
intra-uterine period may deprive the growi 
Such deprivation may hamper the child's 
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2. Disease. Mothers suffering from such wasting diseases as diabetes, cancer, 
tuberculosis, and pellagra are likely to affect their unborn offspring adversely. 
Physical effects similar to those noted in malnutrition may be produced. 

3. Infection. Infectious diseases, particularly syphilis, frequently attack the 
nervous system and may result in congenital weakness or instability. An apparently 
healthy mother may house germs that prey on her unborn child. 

4. Toxins. The developing child may be affected by toxic poisons that seep 
through blood vesel walls into the umbilical cord. It was formerly believed that 
alcohol could affect sex cells before conception, but this belief has been largely 
discredited. 

5. Endocrine imbalance. A deficiency or excess of endocrine secretion in the 
mother may seriously hamper the physical and mental development of an offspring. 
It is well known that cretinism, a disorder marked by general retardation and emo- 
tional and mental subnormality, may be caused by a deficiency of the thyroid 
hormone. 

6. Birth injuries. Injuries resulting from the use of obstetrical instruments and 
pressure on the soft skull of a fetus during labor and delivery may result in arrested 
development, feeble-mindedness, cerebral palsy, or other abnormal tendencies. 
Various defects are sometimes erroncously assigned to this cause, but parents nat- 
urally prefer to avoid admissions of germinal weakness. 

7. Emotional shock. It is possible that severe emotional shock may force an сх- 
cess of the powerful adrenalin hormone into the blood stream going to the fetus (by 
osmosis). Whether such a process affects adverse ly the mentality and nervous stabil- 
ity of the developing child is a moot question. Little of a certain nature is known 
about this problem and it is thus best to suspend judgment regarding it.? 


During pregnancy wellinformed mothers give careful attention to 
their diet and do their best to avoid contracting any contagious disease. 
They plan a well-balanced diet both prior to end during pregnancy, 
since the physical development of the child is likely to be affected by the 
mother’s nutrition. Experimental evidence indicates that optimum ‘diets 
of mothers before and during pregnancy tend to reduce the number of 
stillbirths, premature babies, and congenital abnormalities, and to favor 
healthier babies and better tecth.? A well-balanced diet Inod plenty 
of milk and vegetables and other food that supply the necessary vitamins, 
especially vitamins E and A. The mother’s nutrition duning pregnancy 


o the size of the infant at birth, and alleviate or reduce unusual 
cadac у X i isi 

ache, untimely nausea, blurring of vision, abdominal pain, and 
the like. 


2 Schwesinger, G. C., Heredity and Environment а 
right 1933 by The Macmillan Company. nens; Bis а-а, Nagy "NOIRE “CORY? 
3 Peckos, Penelope, “Nutrition during Growth and а А T 
ment, 28: 273-285, September, 1957. and Development," Child Develop 
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It is unfortunate for a mother to deprive the prenatal individual of 
optimum conditions for development by failing to have proper rest, by 
wcaring tight foundation garments, by ignoring sensible rules of physical 
or mental health, or by attempting to usc abortive measures. One or 
more of these conditions is bound to be detrimental to the developing 
life, varying in degree according to the extent, duration, and time of 
the violation. Wanted babies usually are provided with a favorable en- 
vironment by the prospective parents, during both prenatal and postnatal 
development. Frequently, the woman who becomes greatly disturbed 


when she discovers that she is pregnant becomes a somewhat neurotic or 


uninterested mother after the baby’s arrival. 
and experimentation yicld more definite data 


ences on the organism from the 
ay become better able to differ- 


As continued study 
concerning the effect of prenatal influ 


moment of fertilization to birth, we m 
entiate between what the newborn baby has inherited by way of the 


genes and what modifications of original nature have taken place as a 
result of his uterine existence. The mother who understands the sig- 
nificance of her own attitude and behavior during pregnancy can do 
much to eliminate many prenatal maladjustive factors. Teachers who 
have a knowledge of the importance of prenatal environmental influ- 


o guide the developing child in his after- 


ences also may be better able t 
birth journey through life. 


Diseases contracted durit 
n the fetus 


ng the prenatal development of the child 
may have an adverse effect o before birth and the later develop- 
ment of the child. Syphilis, for example, may cause stillbirth, miscarriage, 
blindness or deafness and, possibly, congenital mental deficiency. Al- 
though gonorrhea has caused much blindness, this type of blindness can 
be prevented by placing drops of a solution of silver nitrate in each eye 


of the child at birth. | 
h as mcasles, mumps, whooping cough, 


Other contagious diseases sucl t p eng 

and the influenza viruses may have serious effects оп the offspring if 
Е - ы . t ^ 

Contracted bv the mother during certain periods of gestation. For example, 

if German measles are contracted during the first four months of preg- 

s h defects as deafness, defective teeth, 


nancy, the child may possess SUC ; 
"2 УР binations of such defects. 


mental defici ;, heart abnormality, or com d 
The affects of the Rh blood factor and of radiation on the embryo 
are not fully understood. The Rh blood 


or fetus, although significant, 
, ет abortions, stillbirth, and mental deficiency. 


factor has been known to cause Ч A ds 
X-ray treatment op ШОП radiation apparently increases the likelihood 
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of stillbirths and malformations. Mongolism occurs more frequently if 
the mother is over forty years of age than if the mother is under twenty- 
five. 

An adequate supply of oxygen also is needed for proper development 
and mental functioning. There is experimental evidence that oxygen dep- 
rivation (anoxia) ten days before birth impairs the ability of rats to 
learn. Prenatal anoxia in cats tends to reduce the ability at maturity to 
perform in a maze. Also, oxygen deprivation of cats after birth decreases 
the rapidity of response. There is a tendency to stereotype rather than to 
discriminate.* This suggests the importance of an adequate supply of 
oxygen to the human fetus. 


ENVIRONMENTAL AND CULTURAL INFLUENCES 


In the foregoing discussion we attempted to show that at any stage 
of development an individual's characteristics result from the interaction 
that constantly is taking place between his inherited potential and the 
many factors of the environment by which he is stimulated. Every human 
being has the inherent ability to respond to stimulation in such ways as 
to effect changes in his behavior and attitudes. The nature and extent 
of these changes depend upon the child's stage of maturation and his 
readiness to learn. 

Environmental Influences апа the Developing Child The 
first six years of a child's life are very important. Hence the environment 
in which he lives during those years is cqually significant. The ways in 
which the young child's needs and wants are satisfied, the material in 
the home by which he is stimulated, the language spoken in the home, 
the attitudes displayed toward him by his parents and other members in 
his family, and the interrelationships among the respective members of 


the family represent some of the factors of influence th 


> Я à at exert a con- 
tinuous impact on him. 


During this period certain habit patterns are being developed, often 
{ Bu à £ , 
without the child's awareness of them. His parents and later his teachers 


guide his developing habit patterns. In his restricted environment Һе 


learns that some of his behavior responses are approved and others arc 


not. He participates in numerous trial-and-error responses. When these 


+ Meier, С. W., Bunch. M. E., Nolan, С, Y., and Scheidler, C. H., * i 

З s an, C. Y., ; C. H., "Anoxia, Be- 
havioral Development and Learning Ability: A Comparative Experime: ich," 
Psychological Monographs, 488, 1960. ners HABRA 
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responses become trial successes, his lcarning is facilitated. As he develops 
his attitude patterns, he may acquire опе attitude toward his father and 
another toward his mother. He learns in some instances that he can, to 
his advantage, play one against the other. 

A three-year-old child wants to turn on the radio and his mother 
forbids this behavior. He turns to a friend with whom he is visiting with 
а request for approval of his behavior. When permission is given, he 
glecfully turns the knob of the radio. Although it is the first time he has 
seen this particular radio, he discovers that after it is turned on it is too 
loud and that he needs to turn the knob to the left to reduce the loudness 
of the sound. This he does. However, when he turns another knob that 
tunes in a different station, he is unable to cope with the new problem. 
In any event, his attitude toward his mother is affected by her denial of 
his behavior. Не displays an unpleasant attitude toward her, while show- 
attitude toward the person who approved his be- 
nces of this kind make it very difficult for 
a child not to touch the property of 


ing a more accepting 
havior with the radio. Experie 
parents who are trying to train 
other people. 

By the time 
first grade, his behavior 
veloped through whatever guid 
These environmental influences ten 


personal and social development. А 
At this age тапу children exhibit satisfactory independence of ac- 
s age man) 


tion and case in the presence of adults and peers. They display an 
attitude of coopcration and self-control. Other five- or six-year-olds give 
overt evidence of dependence оп their mother or other adult who has 
cared for their needs. Still others may be shy in the presence of strangers, 
demanding in their relations with their peers, and unable to handle their 
own affairs. Some of this difference can be credited to rate of matura- 
tion; to an even greater extent it is likely to be rooted in the kind of 
home and neighborhood in which the children are reared. 

The child is born into an environment which for the first five or 
SIX years of his life is largely a one-way street concerning the strength 
of its impact on him. There is interaction at all times, but the developing 
child is at the mercy of the influences of the spuma in which he 
finds himself. His attitudes are formed in his immediate environment; 
his ideas emanate from it; and, in general, the environment sets his 
Social patterns. Fortunately, as he grows and develops, he is enabled to 
and more with the forces of the environment and eventually 


the child enters nursery school, kindergarten, or the 
patterns reflect the attitudes that he has de- 
ance he has been given to that time. 
d either to help or hinder his further 


Interact more 
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comes to the point where he can give direction to his own behavior and 
exert his own influence over the environment in which he finds himself. 
The factors of influence found in a child's environment are illustrated 
in Figure 12. 


Parents’ 
expectations 


Attitude 
toward peers 


Attitude toward 
members of 
the family 


Family personal 
problems 


Physical state 
of child 


Biological 
maturation 
(early-average- 
late) 


Child 
Self-concept 


Family economic 
problems 


Opinion of 
peers 


Impact of radio 
and television, etc. 


Religious 
affiliation 


School 


opportunities 


Figure 12. The Child's Behavior and Self-Concept 


Resulting from the Impact 
and Interaction of Environment 


al Influences, 


Cultural Patterns and the Developing Child 

ments of a child’s environment that stimulate his dev 
social person combine to give him his social he 
is as important to the developing child as is his biological heredity. It is 
through the continued stimulation of his native potential that he is 
molded into the social being that he becomes. It is clear, therefore, that 


The various ele- 
clopment into a 
ritage. This social heritage 
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Children in Lebanon with Their Pet Lamb. 


Figure 13. 


the culture in which a child is reared is valuable to him since it plays 


an important role in shaping his personality. 

The culture in which a child grows and develops comprises the 
physical and material clements of the environment in which he is reared 
as well as the factors of influence that are inherent in the traditions, 
ttitudes, and behavior patterns of his community group. 


mores, beliefs, a 
, 
hildish to adult ur derstanding of personal 


The case of transition from c 
and group rights and responsibilities depends in part on the nature and 


consistency of thc culture in which he lives. There are many complex 
interrelations of the various facets of culture in any society. These in- 
clude a variety of classifications and groupings of both personal and 


social attitudes and activities. 
CULTURAL FORCES А culture makes its impact upon the child in a 


variety of ways. These cultural or subcultural forces include the family, 


the church, the school, the press, the radio and television, the movies, 
groups with which he is associated during 


Social heritage is transmitted in some in- 
stated objectives; in others through 
in still others through informal 
avior are obligatory for the best 
Definite steps are thus taken 
a high degree of conformity 
as a frown or as formal 


and organized and informal 
his period of development. 
stances by specific instruction toward 
the use of punishment and rewards; 

unstructured means. Some types of beh 
interests of the individual and of society. 
cither by an individual or socicty to exact 
of conduct. The approach may be as informal 
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as a court sentence to pressure the individual to conform to acceptable 
conduct. 

Certain modes of behavior are prescribed by the group within which 
the child grows. Included among these customs are grooming, cating, 
forms of conversation, attitudes toward pcople and religion, and driving 
on the right-hand or left-hand side of the road. In many aspects of be- 
havior, however, the developing individual is given considerable freedom 
of choice. Within reasonable limits he has the privilege of choosing what 
books he will read, selecting his recreational activities, picking a playmate 
for a game, and making a vocational choice. 

There are many forces in a child's culture which influence his daily 
behavior and in which he neither exercises a choice nor docs socicty do 
more than give supervisory direction to the agencies supplying the stimuli. 
Thus do advertisements, newspapers, movies, and radio and television 
programs influence attitudes, and in countless subtle ways motivate his 
behavior with or without an awareness that he is being so affected. 


United Press International Photo 


Figure 14. Children Playing in Sand, Paris, France. 


GENERAL ASPECTS OF CULTURE The maturing individu 
ducted into his particular life pattern in many diverse ways. Some aspects 
of his culture appear to be absorbed almost unconsciously and assimilated 
more or less profitably. Other patterns are learned by Ж 


al is in- 


ay of relatively 
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formal educational experiences. To a greater or lesser extent, all growing 
individuals experience the effects on their developing personality char 
acteristics of their national culture as well as that of the people of other 
lands. These characteristics include (1) rapidly evolving technological 
ntercommunication, modes of travel, labor-saving 


changes in media of i 
forms of recreational activities, and the like, 


devices, medical research, 
and (2) social changes, including attitudes toward parent-child relations, 
rights and responsibilities, as well as 


educational aims and objectives, 
spiritual, political, and socio-economic 


personal and group appreciation of 


life values. 
Comparisons between relatively primitive cul- 


ated modern ones, as they affect child 
There is general agreement 
»ologists that children, wher- 
heir growth or maturational 


IMPACT OF CULTURE 
tures and some morc sophistic 
development, have yielded interesting results. 
among anthropologists, sociologists, and psycl 
ever they are found, are relatively similar in t 
patterning. Thus, many differences that exist among the types of behavior 
of children reared in different cultures would seem to result from the 
cultures themselves rather than from the inherited traits of the individuals. 
For example, in her study of children in New Guinea, Margaret Mead * 
found that they were gentle and noncompttitive as compared to the 
children of modern Western cultures. Competition and aggressiveness 
among children are believed to represent cultural components and reflect 
the behavior of the individuals exposed to a particular kind of stimulation. 
ods of communication and transportation are leading 
to greater intermingling of different peoples, with resulting changes in 
traditions and cultures in certain national groups. In many places in the 
world parental attempts to foster traditional attitudes and modes of be- 
havior are coming into conflict with youthful struggles to achieve dif- 


ir atus in the home as well 
ferent styles of dress, hair-do, an atu 


as in government. 
Language also is a part of cu 


Improved meth 


d democratic st 


Iture. Although language patterns differ 


among national groups, many people are realizing that the culture of a 
country is better understood when one has mastered the language used by 
its citizens. Culture will always exert an impact on people but, within 
limits, the best interest of all may be served by sharing common beliefs, 


attitudes, and modes of behavior. 
Biological Inheritance versus 


fer in the emphasis they place on wha 


Social Heritage Psychologists dif- 
t a child receives from the germ 


(ed.) Cooperation and Competition Among Primitive Peoples. 
.)› 


UM Moer El Book Company, Inc., 1937. 


New York: McGraw- 
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cells in the way of potential development and the effect upon him of 
environmental and cultural influences. Although some earlier writers 
claimed that biological inheritance and social heritage represented a fifty- 
fifty relationship, few modern psychologists adhere to this rigid differen- 
tiation. It is recognized that either basis of development may play a 
greater part in the life of the young person than the other. 

Various studies in this area tend to stress the relative importance of 
the potentialities which the child possesses as a result of being born in 
a particular family and the extent to which inherited capacities can be 
encouraged or discouraged by the environment in which he is reared. 
The significance of biological inheritance as this is influenced by cultural 
factors can be illustrated by an account of a family of seven children, 
four boys and three girls, born of untrained parents, rearcd on a mid- 
western farm, and attending the same rural school as their parents before 
them. (See accompanying picture.) 


Figure 15. A Family Picture Taken in August, 1910. 


The mother of these children was a gentle woman greatly concerned 
about the welfare of her children. She had continued her education 
through the eight years of the elementary school. The father had con- 
tinued his formal education into high school. Numbered among the 
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antecedent relatives of both the father and the mother were lawyers, 
doctors, and other community leaders. For financial reasons, however, 
the father was compelled to forego his desire to go to college and turn 
for his growing family through farming, an occupa- 


to carning a living 
s little interested and only moderately successful. 


tion in which he wa 
Hence the growing family encountered many privations. Yet, in spite of 
early monetary struggles, the seven children, now ranging in age from 
about sixty-five to fifty-three, have gained for themselves places of dis- 


tinction in the world of affairs, in spite of much struggling to achieve 


their goals. 


At this writing, the oldest, a boy, is a well-known hybrid seed corn 


grower and cattle rancher. Recently, his company successfully bred the 
first multi-eared corn. The next in line, also a boy, is a professor in an 
author. His next younger brother is the director 
midwestern school system and has held 


presidencies of various important civic and professional organizations. 
The oldest girl taught in midwestern schools and now is the wife of an 
executive of a leading rubber company. The youngest brother began 
and then turned to the building business. The 
second youngest girl teaches in a Western college. The youngest girl is 
: a midwestern school system and is the wife of a 
al university. The children of these seven 
arving out good futures for themselves 


castern college and an 
of adult education in a large 


his career as a lawyer 


а teacher-librarian in 
member of the faculty of a loc 


brothers and sisters also are © 
in the professional, business, and sports worlds. 
The experiences of this family are more noteworthy when they are 


compared to the activities of other young people who were born and 
reared in the vicinity of the old homestead. Many of the neighbors’ 


children who attended the same rural school as the seven children re- 

mained on the farm where they are eking out a hard-earned existence. 

A few of them migrated to neighboring towns and cities where they are 
gra 


ing i i activities. 
engaging in factory or small business | He 
кы eds о probably had its origin in the germ 


{ this family 
cells inherited from both parents which made it possible for them to 
develop inherent potentialities for the good of others as well as for their 
own well-being and contentment. The 


achievements were made in spite 
of the fact that neither parent had received much formal schooling. It 
might be noted also that none O 


f these seven men and women has retired 
from participation in worthwhile activities in spite of the fact that some 
are financially able to do 80: 


It must be admitted, however, that the younger generation 1s profiting 
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by both inherited and environmentally induced advantages. These chil- 
dren, now as parents and grandparents, are providing cultural media 
that arc encouraging their young pcople to serve society in light of 
their special interests and abilities. 


QUESTIONS AND TOPICS FOR DISCUSSION 


l. List some of thc environmental factors that influence a child's 
development. 

2. To what extent and in what ways do you scem to “favor” your 
mother's and your father's family? 


3. How far have the various parts of the human body and their func- 
tioning developed by the time of birth? Be as specific as you can. 
4. To what extent and how can a mother influence her unborn child? 


5. Describe the home and neighborhood conditions of your four 
selected children. 


6. What is your attitude toward outsiders who interfere with parents’ 
attempts to rear their children? Justify your answers. 


7. List and describe briefly the subcultures that exist in your com- 
munity. 


Which of your customary habits of behaving can you ascribe to 
the influence of the culture group in which you live? 


In what ways has the study of a language other than your own 
helped you to gain greater understanding of cultural differences? 


10. Special Project: Note and compare the observable characteristics 


that seem to be inherited qualities of cach of the four children 
you are studying. 
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full-term period of 280 days to a high of 52 weeks or 360 days. Since 
great growth and development take place during the prenatal period, 
a graph of human growth would take the form of a curve showing 
negative acceleration. 

The birth experience is important to the newborn. A natural, casy 
birth may have a favorable effect on the newborn's growth and develop- 
ment, but such factors as length of labor, type of presentation, nature 
and extent of help needed from the attending doctor, the use of ancs- 
thesia, and the like make for differences in birth experiences and some- 
times alter the direction of development. The newborn сапу exhibits 
a vast amount of diffuse and apparently uncoordinated movements in his 
activity. 

Meaning of “Neonate” The period from birth to the time when 
the newborn makes a stable adjustment to his new environment in which 
he finds himself is generally referred to as the neonatal period. This 
period extends from birth until the end of about two or three wecks. 
Authorities differ as to its length. Some suggest to the end of the first 
postnatal weck; others as long as four weeks. The developmental process 
during this period includes the perfection of the vegetative process. 

Immediately after birth, the newborn experiences the start of breath- 
ing by either the spontaneous or provoked birth cry, and he is ready to 
become an independent, nonparasitic human being. At birth, the neonate 
has all of his structure and is a complete human being. He has a layer 


or film which protects his skin at birth, but this dries in a short time. 
The newborn, on the average, weighs about sevi 


twenty inches in length, boys being slightly he. 
Although his organs are developed and ready to function, he needs the 
help and protection of his mother in many ways. He needs to be fed 


and protected against changes in temperature and conditions that may 
prove harmful to him. 


Neonates not only are different in their 
they "feel" different. At first glance, all babies scem to look alike, yet 
there are significant differences among them in their appearance. Their 
body proportions are different during this period from what they will 
be in later years. For example, the neonate’s head is 
of his total length as compared with a one-ei 
to his total length in adulthood. 

The newborn is seldom awake. He slec 
about three hours, unless awakened by 


en pounds and is about 
avier and longer than girls. 


size, weight, and experienccs, 


about one-fourth 
ghth to one-tenth proportion 


ps for unbroken periods of 
stimulation of hunger pangs, 
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intense noise, or light. Sleep consumes about twenty of the twenty-four 


hours of the day.’ 
Response to Sensory Stimulation The sense organs, both ex- 


ternal and internal, have been fully developed by this time. These include 
the exteroceptors, nerve endings in the eye, nose, and ear; the intero- 
ceptors, nerve endings in the internal membranes of the stomach and the 
like; the proprioceptors, nerve endings in the muscles, tendons, and joints. 
are ready to function at birth. Thus the neonate 
is able to have an awareness of a variety of experiences from either ex- 
ternal or internal stimuli. Internal stimuli produce rhythmic or periodic 


responses that, on the whole, are of long duration. 


The internal sense organs 


Figure 18. The Moro Reflex. 


osture of the newborn. 2. Reduction in activity, ex- 
r extremities, bowing eliminated. 3. Greater reduction 
f quick body-jerk. 


1. Characteristic bowing р 
tension and abduction of ирре 


in the degree of action. 4. Characteristic response О 
From McGraw, Myrtle B., Growth: A Study of Johnny and Jimmy, р. 48. New York: 
Appleton-Century-Crofts, Ine., 1935. 


1 See Pratt, К. C., et al., “The Behavior of the Newborn Infant," Ohio State Uni- 
No. 10, 1930. 


versity, Stud. Contr. Psychology; 
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The nconate's behavior responses give evidence of his maturational 
limits at this age. Most of his bodily movements, except for the reflexes 
that are present, are diffuse and in mass. The pupillary reflex occurs 
early, as does the Babinski reflex (the extension of the toe when the sole 
of the foot is stroked gently), and the Moro-embrace reflex (the jerking of 
the body and the throwing out of the arms to a sound, or the striking 
of a blow on the neonate’s mattress). (See Figure 18.) It is characteristic 
behavior for the neonate to lie on his back with his head averted, one 
arm extended and the other arm flexed toward the head-chest region. 
This general position, the rudiments of which were started during the 
fetal period, is known as the tonic-neck reflex. 

Beginning at birth and during the first few months of life, the infant 
may be able to support his weight by grasping a rod extended to him. 
This grasp suspension reflex is called the palmar or Darwinian reflex. 
Other unlearned responses, appearing at birth or soon thereafter, include 
crying, hiccoughing, yawning, sneezing, sucking, smiling, and swimming. 
The swimming reflex is the name given to the arm and leg movements 
made by an infant when placed in water. (See Figure 19.) An infant, 
however, is likely to demonstrate these movements if placed prone on 


his stomach on a flat dry surface. Reflexes such as the Moro, Babinski, 


and Darwinian are believed to disappear by about the fourth month. 


They are believed by some to serve as the bases for later development of 
more complex behavior patterns. 


RESPONSES TO SIGHT STIMULI That the newborn is able to sce is 


not doubted, but the extent of his sight still is questionable. The fact 
that he is able to fix his eyes on an object and follow it as it moves 
or is moved through space leads one to infer th 
impressions of one sort or another. For some 
ments, however. 


at he is seeing or receiving 


children these eye move- 
› аге not coordinated. Differences in their 
their eyes on an object are apparent to a сагеѓ 
several weeks after birth before the e 


for them to fix moving objects in thei 


ability to fix 
ul observer. It usually takes 
yes develop sufficient coordination 
г field of vision, 

If a small spot of color is placed within a larger field of another color 
with equivalent illumination, the neon 


hues included, but will not pursue a co 
uon.? The visuopalpebral reflex ( 


ate will pursue movements for all 
lorless field of a different illumina- 
a closing of the еуез or, if the eyes are 


?See Chase, W. P. “Color Vision in Infants," Journal of Experi tal. Psy- 
chology, 20: 203-222, 1937. мл. 
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already closed, a tightening of the cyclids) was believed by Kroner? to 
appear during this period. Preyer, however, believed that this was innate 
blinking and wished to distinguish it from the protective wink reflex to 
an approaching object which appcared much later. The ocular-neck 
reflex (a bending backward of the head to a sudden light stimulus) de- 
pends upon the intensity of the visual stimulus. 

RESPONSES TO HEARING STIMULI As was stated in the previous 
chapter, the fetus can respond to physical vibrations that produce sound. 
This docs not help us determine just what the newborn hears at the timc 
of or shortly after birth. Although some investigators believe that the 
neonate is deaf at birth, it is believed by others that the newborn responds 
in some way to sound within the first few days of lifc. 

Auditory stimulation caused by musical tones may have some effect 
upon other body organs, such as a reduction in respiration and pulse rate. 
Auditory stimuli, if of short duration, and sufficiently intensc, may clicit 


such responses as lip reflexes, circulatory and respiratory ch 
gross muscular reactions. 
stimul 


anges, and 
With successive repetitions of the auditory 
ations, gross muscular responses decline. If the stimuli are of long 
duration, the effect is to lessen the activity 


as the intensity of the stimulus 
is increased. 


RESPONSES TO TASTE STIMULI 


The newborn is responsive to cer- 
tain taste stimulations 


‚ although it is uncertain whether he can differenti- 
ate all four taste qualities. As he eng 


solutions such as salt 
whereas sweet solutio 


ages in his sucking response, some 
» Sour, or bitter tend to interrupt this response, 
ns tend to provoke and maintain it. With increase 
in age go an increase in sucking response to sugar solutions and an 


increase of facial responses to quinine when taken internally. 
RESPONSES TO SMELL STIMULI 


and acetic acid evoke re 
milder odors do not. It is 


Powerful odors such as ammonia 
actions in newborn infants 


» while apparently 
not known, h 


с Owever, whether these reactions 
are to be credited to the sense of smell or perhaps to pain. Some stimuli, 
believed to be smell-producing, lead to movements of avoidance; others 
produce either sucking or licking responses. 


RESPONSES TO TEMPERATURE STIMULI 


mperature of his body. He 
appears to respond less to extremes of heat than to extremes of cold. 
Although the response involves more than the part stimulated, the grcatest 
3 Kroner, T., Ueber die Sinnesempfindungen der №, 
Barth, 1881. (Abstracted in Peterson and Rainey, 191 
1928.) 


eugeborenen, Breslau: Grass, 


0; Preyer, 1882; and Peiper, 
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reaction occurs in the stimulated segment. Stimuli deviating farthest from 
the thresholds produce the most vigorous movements of the parts stimu- 
lated. The sucking response and the respiratory and circulatory move- 
ments are affected by these deviating stimuli. 

RESPONSES TO PRESSURE STIMULI Pressure or contact also stimu- 
lates the newborn. He displays a variety of reactions in his body positions 
as he is stimulated by pressure or pain stimuli. There are differences in 


sensitivity from one body area to another and in the extent to which the 


various neonates are sensitive to pressure or pain. Further study is needed 


before the differential sensitivity of the cutancous areas of the body can 
They scem, however, to have positive utility. 
t relative to the nature and extent of pressure 
ust-born as compared with later periods. Also 
mulated by the sensitized movements of the 


be reported accurately. 
There is lack of agreemen 
and pain stimuli on the j 
discernible are responses stir 


body as a whole, the static-kinesthetic response. 
Duct Glands Most of the duct glands are ready to function at 


birth. Their secretions may be limited in amount and occur only in the 
presence of specific stimuli; they can, however, be stimulated by substi- 
tute stimuli. Salivary, gastric, sweat, and tear glands secrete during the 
neonatal period. Tears, however, are not accompanied by crying. Mam- 


Mary secretion is found in most neonates regardless of sex. 
Feeding and Other Responses The feeding response helps to 


orient the head of the newborn to the nipple of the mother’s breast so 
that ingestion of milk can take place, 
life. Several reflexes are involved in these resp 
reflex, the rooting reflex, the lip reflexes, and t 


mg movements. 


and is fundamental to continucd 
onses, such as the search 
he sucking and swallow- 


Figure 20. 
A Nine-Month-Old Child 
Reaches for Food. 
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The plantar reflex responses (extensor and flexor) appear to be pro- 
tective responses: the former through a withdrawal of the tocs and the 
latter through attack. The location of the stimulus becomes important 
to determine whether the protective response is associated with withdrawal 
or aggressive behavior. 

The response of the fingers in the palmar reflex is somewhat analogous 
to the response of the toes in the plantar reflex. The exception is in the 
variability between extension and flexion of the latter. The palmar reflex 
responds both to light pressure on the palm, giving the closure response, 
and to pull on the finger tendons, giving the gripping or clinging response. 
Halverson * found that the right hand of infants can support more weight 
than the left, and that when they use both hands they can support more 
than 70 per cent of their weight when lifted or suspended. 

Effect of Experience on Ability The extent to which the experi- 
ences of the newborn affect his psychic states continues to be explored. 
Certain inferences concerning the imp 


act of experience on ability have 
been made from responses to the stimu 


lations of such sensitivities as the 
auditory, olfactory, gustatory, tactual, and the like. Although individual 
differences are known to exist between ncon 
of their responses, whether we can speak of their intelligence depends 
upon how we define it. Norval * found that for two newborn babies 
having the same weight, a baby who is one inch longer than the other 
at birth will walk twenty-two days earlier than the shorter child. To 
some psychologists, the zero point of intelligence is at birth. This does 
not imply that maturation of the nervous system is sufficiently complete 
for the infant to synchronize his activities or acquire symbolic processes. 
There is little evidence of a general integrating factor which pervades 
all his activities. Irwin contends that intelligence is not present in the 
neonate, since the criteria which he sets for j 
met. These include “(1) the evolution and р 
tex; (2) the evolution and presence of distan 
achievement of upright posture; and 
bolic behavior." б 


ates in the nature and extent 


ntelligent behavior are not 
resence of the cerebral cor- 
ce receptor organs; (3) the 
(4) the use of substitutive or sym- 


* Halverson, H. M., "Studies of the Grasping Res ; э 
ПІ, J. Genetic Psychology, 51: 371 449, 193775 P9956 Of Early Infancy,” I, П, 


5 Norval, M. А., “Relationship of Weight and Len 
Age at which They Begin to Walk Alone," J. Pediatric 
6 Irwin, О. C., “Can Infants have IQ's?" Psy, 
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s, 30: 676-678, 1947, 
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POSTNATAL GROWTH AND DEVELOPMENT 


GROWTH DURING INFANCY 


cgins at the end of the neonatal period and 
extends to the time when the child uses his first meaningful words. 


Although authoritics do not agree upon the time nor the characteristic 
behavior that terminates this period, it usually extends for about one and 


onc-half to two ycars. 

Basic Changes The infant undergoes prod 
siderable learning. The rapid growth of physical structures and functions 
which is taking place during this period is basic to the personality pat- 
terns that are being formed. The infant learns to stand erect; his earlier 
mass movements become differentiated and coordinated as maturation 
occurs. For example, at опе month of age the average infant, if lying 
down, can lift his face; at four months he is able to sit on his mother's 
lap if support is given to his back; at seven months (earlier in some in- 
stances) he can sit alone. À nine-month-old child can reach for his food, 
as observed in Figure 20; at ten months he starts to creep; and so on. 
Thus physical development, with understandable exceptions, follows a 
rather definite time schedule. As each child enters upon each new level 
of development, his earlier patterns of response, such as creeping on the 


floor, cease to function or are not used by him. — 
ior during the First Year The child in- 


Developmental Behavio 
herits specific ability in such functions as motor development, language 


ў А »rsonal-soci avior, and reflex action. His 
usage, adaptive bchavior, personal social behavior, and r flex action. His 


experiences during the first year of life give direction to cach of the be- 
havior pattern dit Ar c forming. Same-age children per- 
ё atterns that 2 


formed or аг 
form somewhat differently in these behavior arcas. Sufficient individuals 
have been studied to establish по 


rms of behavior for these developing 
traits during the first twelve mon 


ths of postnatal life. These behavior 
traits have been collected, organized, and classified by many researchers 
in the field. Some of these results have been 


organized in chart form by 
: 1 
Drake and аге presented in Table 1 rite 
Although they are presented here in summary form, each is discussed 
in appro are chapters later. It may be observed at this point that, al- 
though Li behaviors reflect strong hereditary influences, they require 
à satisfactory environment for full expression. 


The period of infancy b 


igious growth and con- 


ntal Norms for the First Year,” in Skinner, С. E, 
48-50. New York: The Macmillan 


7 Drake, В. Ma “Developm А 
апа Нано. Р. |: (eds.). Child Psychology. PP- 
Company, 1941. 
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3 
Figure 21. 


The Growth of Infant Behavior Delineated in Weeks at Fourteen 
Age Levels. 


iram баш. гне obe ане of Mental Growth in Infant and Child, as uscd in 
Child Psychology edited by inner, C. E., and Harrimz d 5 A 
1941 by The Macmillan Company. an, L. A. New York: copyrig 


Development 
(From Gesell, Goodenough, Blanton, 


TABLE 1 


al Norms for the First Year * 
Shirley, and Strang) 


Motor Adaptative Personal-social 
development Language behavior behavior Reflexes 
ia ee rn: EIS 
hands and (Babinski). 
legs in ran- Moro knee, 
dom fash- pupillary 
ion ;spreads Salis oe 
and closes ing ies 
hands} coughing, 
turns head yawning; 
when lying еріне. 
ыл face down. 
1 Can hold Heedssound ; Stares at Selects face as 
month chin up; crics differ- massive or object of re- 
make entially for moving ob- gard. 
crawling pain, hunger, jects; holds 
movements. discomfort. on to objects 
placed in 
hand. 
———— 
2 Can hold Listens to Prolonged Is quieted by 
months | chest up, ог speaking regard; eyes touching ; turns 
head erect voice; makes follow mov- head to hear 
for a mo- all vowel ing person. speaking voice ; 
ment; sounds. makes push- 
reaches. ing movements 
with legs when 
| __ eS Ss a upheld. 
| —M— 
3 Reaches for | Vocalizes Eyes follow Quicted by Moro reflex 
months | objects but moods of small object; | voice or music; | disappears. 
misses; сап | Pleasure. turns head cries when 
hold head freely to look; adult leaves 
erect short looks for him; shows an- 
time if held source О ticipation. 
toshoulder; sound. 
can move 
from side to 
жыры side. : 
4 Holds head Responds Looks about Plays with rat- | Grasping 
months | steady; sits vocally when in new situa- tle; inspects reflex disap- 
up with socially tion;regards | own hand; pears; re- 
aid; carries stimulated; | cube on ta- splashes in placed by 
object to makes all ble: closes in bath water; voluntary 
mouth. consonant with both makes adjust- clasping. 
sounds. hands on ments in antic- 
dangling ipation of Ье- 


ring; turns 
hcad to fol- 
lowa vanish- 
ing object; 
looks for lost 
toy. 


ing lifted. 


ў * Drake, Raleigh M., 
Harriman, L. A. (cds.). 


Company, 1941. 


“Heredity а 


Child Psychology, PP- 


nd Early Development,” 
48-50. New Yor 


in Skinner, C. E., and 
k: The Macmillan 
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TABLE I 


Developmental Norms for the First Year—Continued 


Motor Adaptative Personal-social 

development Language behavior behavior Reflexes 
5 Grasps vol- | Vocalizes es cooper- | Is quicted by 
months | untarily; pleasure and ate in pre- lis- 

turns over; | displeasure. hension and turbed by 

can pick up manipula- sight of 

a cube from tion: plays people ; smiles 

table ; holds actively at another 

bottle. with rattle. child. 
6 Can grasp Spcaks sev- Expectation Distinguishes 
months | dangling eral well- in response between 

object; sits dcfined syl- to the repe- friendly and 

without lables; ex- tition of a angry talking; 

support for | presses rec- stimulu; holds up 

few mo- ognition of recognizes arms to be 

ments; familiar own name; taken up; rec- 

holds two things; vo- shows fear, ognizes famil- 

cubes, one calizes pleas- disgust, dis- iar people. 

in cach ure; imi- tress, excite- 

hand; plays | tates sounds. ment, de- 

with toes. light. 

= l— 

7 Can sit Vocalizes Sustained Reacts to im- 
months | alone; ro- satisfaction | interest in age in mirror 

tates wrist inattaining | play. by manipula- 

freely; an object. tion or ap- 

picks up proach. 

pellet with 

partial fin- 

ger pre- 

hension; 

reaches 

persistently 

for remote 

cube; 

stands 

firmly with 

help. 
8 Stands Vocalizes in Definitely Pats or smiles 
months | with help; interjec- looks for at own image 

can raise tional fallen spoon; in mirror; 

self to sit. manner. uses handle shows interest 

ting posi- in lifting in frolics of 

tion. 


cup; shows 


details of a 
bell; delib- 
crate choice 
of a toy: 


| Teaches for 


toy outside 
of crib. 


others, 
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TABLE 1 


Developmental Norms for the First Year—Continued 


Motor Adaptative Personal-social 

development Language behavior behavior Reflexes 
9 Starts to Says da-da Uses string Crics if other Babinski 
months | creep: op- or cquiva- to pull ring: child reccives reflex 

poses lent; listens gives atten- attention Чап 

I gi Т : isappears. 

thumb to with sclec- tion to scrib- ee 

forefinger tive interest bling dem- 

in picking to familiar onstration ; 


shows curi- 
osity for hid- 
den objects; 
rubs self 
with soap 
and towel; 
points with 
index finger. 


up objects. words. 


ЕБИ ЕЕРЕЕ 
10 Creeping is Imitates Explores Imitates move- 
months | well devel- | sounds form board ment of an- 
oped; pulls | makes ad- holes; imi- other child; 
self up to justments to tates ringing | Opposes toys 
standing some words. of a bell. being taken 
position; away. 
picks up 
pellet with 
precise pin- 
cer move- 
ment. 
-—l “1 
11 Walks Says two Imitates Strives for at- 
н scribble ; tention of an- 


“words”; 
adjusts to 
simple verba 


other child; 
repeats per- 
formance 


months | when led; 
lowers self 
from stand- 


uses string 
to pull 
objects; sc- 


ing to sit- suggestions; 

ee нл imitates cures cube when laughed 

tion; holds sounds or wrapped i at. 

crayon words. paper; holds 

to make cup to drink 

ў rom. 

stroke. | т 
dd Pulls self Uses four Builds tower Cooperates in 
months | up to stand words. with two : dressing. 

а 

alone ae 

m à is moves paper 
Üi cup from 


head; uses 
spoon . 
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A (Girl) B (Boy) 


Figure 22. Picture Taken on the First Birthday of Each Child. 


Figure 23. Picture Taken on the Second Birthd 


ау of Each Child in Figure 22. 
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ANATOMICAL GROWTH 


eight usually is thought of when mention 
is made of anatomical growth; yet, other structural changes, such as erup- 
tion of teeth, body build and contours, and growth of skeleton also are 
significant. We shall consider each of these areas of growth. 

Growth in Height and Weight Numerous cross-sectional studies 
and weight of growing individuals. Some 


have been made of the height 
studies also have taken on the character of a longitudinal approach. One 
d by Charles? is illustrated in Fig- 


study conducted by Stow and reporte 
ures 24 and 25. These studies were conducted over a ten-year period, and 


(Pee cas ge cet [T " 


n5r 


Growth in height and w 


Figure 24. Growth in 

Weight and Height of 110 
Seven Boys during а 

Ten-Year Period. 105+ 


, Data supplied by 
Miss L. E. Stow, School 95+ 
Nurse of Marshalltown, 


Iowa, from € ] 90 

John W., “Physi 

Growth in Children,” | 

in Skinner, C. E., and 
Harriman, P. L., 

(eds.), op. cit., P- 62. 


i qn RE L 1 1 L 1 1 
40/— 5918/21 "32 30 734/95 136 37 38 


K 


Years 


in Skinner, C. E., and Harriman, 


1 dren,” 
owth in Chilo The Macmillan Company, 


8 Charles, J. W., “Physical Gri E 
pA (eds.), Child Psychology, PP- 62-63. New York: 
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Figure 25. Growth in 
Weight and Height of 
Five Girls during a 
Ten-Year Period. 


Data supplied by 
Miss L. E. Stow, School 
Nurse of Marshalltown, 
Iowa, ibid., p. 63. 


30 ——-— LLL ll L " — 1 L = 
1929'30 °З] '32 '33 '34 '35 '36 737 '38 


Years 


involved the weight and height of seven boys and five girls. It is interest- 
ing to note that for these individuals, the differences in weight were much 
greater than the differences in height. 

The height of the average child during the first year after birth in- 


creases by about eight to ten inches, and by about four inches during the 
second year. By the age of four years, boys 


girl reaches her menarche. The close relation- 


ship between anatomical and Physiological aspects of development is 
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shown by the fact that tall girls often reach puberty earlier than do short 
girls. There are, of course, exceptions to these generalizations. (See Figure 
27.) 

The weight of the average child during the first year is doubled by 
the end of the fifth month, reaching about fourteen to sixteen pounds. 
Thereafter, the average gain is relatively smaller, about one pound a 
month by the end of the first year. This actually represents a decrease in 
weight growth which continues into the second year, decreasing relatively 
less to a weight growth of approximately one-half pound per month. 

Reed and Stuart meaured the height and weight of 134 individuals 
(67 boys and 67 girls) from birth to 18 years of age. The averages for 
each sex at cach age level are given in Table 2. 

It should be kept in mind that the data in these figures represent 
averages and should not serve as specific guides for either parents or 
teachers. Unfortunately, some parents have taken these averages too seri- 
ously and have attempted so to feed their children that their height and 
weight would conform to these standards. In some instances, there was 
overfeeding; in others, underfeeding which led to undernourishment. 
These data have definite value when they are used to understand the re- 
lationship that should exist between a child’s growth status and his age 
as compared with other children in his group. In using, the data of these 
figures, parents and teachers should avoid interpreting the averages too 


Age 


Figure 96. Girl (Fig. 23) at the 
and 


of Five Years and Two Months, 
Boy at the Age of Three Years and 
Seven Months. 
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TABLE 2 


Means of Height and Weight According to Age and Sex * 
(67 boys and 67 girls) + 


Age Height $ (cm) Weight (kg) 
Е Boys Girls Boys Girls 
1 75.4 73.9 10.2 9.6 
2 87.8 86.2 12.6 124 
3 96.4 95.4 14.5 14.3 
4 103.7 103.3 16.4 16.4 
9 110.3 110.2 18.3 18.6 
6 116.7 116.6 20.3 20.8 
7 121.5 121.3 22.8 23.2 
8 127.4 127.1 25.4 26.0 
9 133.0 132.7 28.3 28.9 
10 138.1 138.4 31.6 92:5 
11 143.2 144.7 35.9. 36.6 
12 148.9 151.2 39.4 42.0 
13 155.7 156.8 44.8 47.2 
14 162.7 160.3 50.8 91:3 
15 168.9 162.0 56.1 53.7 
16 172.8 162.7 60.5 54.6 
17 175.1 163.1 63.4 54.9 
18 176.3 163.5 65.8 55.6 


1 Each of the 134 children is represented in the data for every age. 

f Supine length to age 6, standing height from 6 to 18 years. 

* Adapted from Reed, R. B., and Stuart, Н. C., "Patterns of Growth in Height 
and Weight from Birth to Eighteen Years of Age.” Supplement to Pediatrics, С les 


C. Thomas, Publisher, Springfield, Ill., Nov., 1959, p. 905. By permission of publisher 
and American Academy of Pediatrics. 


strictly. Each child is to be considered as a distinct individual, having 
his own particular growth pattern. 

Body Type Although the skeletal structure of a neonate is com- 
posed mostly of cartilage, during childhood a process of ossification takes 
place. The skeletal structure, for example, 
about 350 bones, which number is reduced t 


of this ossification depends on nutritional factors, but it continues during 


the adolescent years. Young people in their carly adolescence often аге 
accident-prone because their youthful energy im 


in activities for which their skeletal maturation 
Although there is relatively little difference 
the male and the female child, by adolescence tt 
contours become characteristic of the physical growth of either the boy 
or the girl. The adolescent boy's form usually is characterized by straight 
leg lines, slender hips, and broad shoulders. On the average, the girl's 


body lines become curved and her hips become wider, while her shoulders 
tend to remain narrow. 


by pubescence consists of 
o 206 by adulthood. Somc 


pels them to participate 
is not yet complete. 

in the body contour of 
hese body proportions or 
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150 


145 


140 


135 


Standing height in centimeters 


125 - 


120 


115 


16 17 18 19 
105 ЕЕ > 10 11 12 13 14 15 
5 7 В Ages 
97. Growth Trends аз Related to Age at Menarche. 
Figure 27. | 
І Я а ntal Growth of Boys and Girls 
DK. “Physical and Mental E А 
Courtesy of Shuttleworth, Fa station rö Age at Maximum Growth.. лата 
Ms po c менет in Child Development, Vol. 4, No. З, pp. 2 5 
of the Society for he 
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nw 


III IV 
Extreme Ectomorphy Moderate Mesomorphy 
Ectomorphy Ectomorphy Moderate 


Endomorphy 


VII 
Endomorphy Extreme 
Endomorphy 


Figure 28. Silhouettes of Seven Body Types in Children, 
From Massler, Maury, and Suher, Theodore, “Calcul 


Children,” Child Development, June, 1951, 22:80, By 
and of Child Development Publications, 


ation of ‘Normal’ Weight in 
Permission of the senior author 


In his attempt to explain personality, Sheldon classified individuals on 
the basis of Physical characteristics as falling into definite body types— 


Somatotypes. These general types are endomorphic (body soft and round, 
with behavior dominated by m 


(muscular and bony, with heav 
morphic (fragile physique a 
Suher '? applied this method 
cutaneous fat. They made extensive 
midwestern children between 
and onc-half years, They 
groups as shown in Figure 28. 

Studies have been made of I 


tionate to the size of the rest of the body 
later comparative size. The head shows the most rapid growth during the 
fetal period and postnatal period. By the age of five years the head has 
attained about 9] per cent of its adult length and by the age of ten has 


9 Sheldon, W. H., et al., 
and Brothers, 1940. 


10 Massler, M., and Suher, T., “Calculation of ‘Normal Weight in Children,” 
Child Development, 22: 75-94, 1951. 


The Varieties of Human Physique, New York: Harper 
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attained about 95 per cent of its full growth. These changes, as well as 
other body proportions, are shown in Figure 29. 

Eruption of Teeth Two sets of teeth erupt in the growth of every 
normal individual. The arrival of the child’s first tooth is a time for 
rejoicing for the parents; the shedding of the first tooth of the temporary 
set is a time of great anxiety for both the parents and the child. The 
entire problem of teething gives parents and others much concern. 

The sockets for the temporary teeth are formed in the third month 
of the fetal period and, by the time of birth, have developed to the 
extent that all are present in the baby’s gums. Although an occasional 
child has been born with a tooth, as a rule teeth do not erupt until the 
baby is about six months of age. The twenty temporary teeth normally 
erupt, tooth by tooth, within a period of twenty-four to thirty-two 
months, or slightly over two years. The permanent set begins to appear 
Shortly before the age of six, earlier for girls than for boys. The closeness 
of the crupted tecth by numbers in Figure 30 reveals certain spurts of 


dental development during certain years. It is evident from the scale 


that girls are more advanced than boys at each age level in tooth erup- 


A 


15 Years 25 Years 


З Mo. Fetus Birth 2 Years 6 Years 


Figure 29 Changes in Body Proportion, Fetus to Maturity. 
From Stuart, Н. C., Healthy Childhood, р. 55. eras ak y on 
Century Company, “Inc. By permission of Appleton-Century s : 

drawings by Scammon, Calkins, and Stratz.) 
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Age in years 


Figure 30. Dental Age Scale. 


Courtesy of Cattell, Psyche, Dentition 
as a Measure of Maturity, Cambridge. 
copyright Harvard University 
, 1928. 


Number of teeth erupted, girls 


tion. The data for this scale is based on the examination of about 12,000 


children of north European stock, at different age levels. 


PHYSIOLOGICAL ASPECTS OF GROWTH 


There are numerous aspects of growth that are largely physio- 
. + © 4 

logical in nature and that occur along with those anatomical aspects 
which we have been discussing. In fact, there is much overlapping be- 


tween the two; in many instances, one depends on the other. For ease of 
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treatment, however, we are presenting them separately. The difficulties 
associated with any study of physiological development and functioning 
o 


have reduced the number of studies dealing with them. Available, how- 


ever, are substantial data relative to growth changes during the years 


when the individual progresses toward maturity. 

The Circulatory System The heart, as the chief organ of the 
undergoes significant changes as it develops. The 
child's heart increases in weight rapidly. At the age of about six, it 
weighs nearly five times as much as it did at birth. By the age of twelve, 
it is about seven times heavier and when fully developed about twelve 


times its weight at birth. 
Not only does the hear! 


circula tory system, 


t increase in size but it does this at different 


rates at different times. For example, the growth rate is reduced some- 
what between the ages of six and ten. During the carly adolescent years 
there usually is a rapid spurt of heart growth. Cardiac difficulties that 


sometimes appear during adolescence may result from the fact that the 
n size proportionately with the increase 


art docs not always adjust to the new 
diac problems. It is important 
сз in heart development in 
iated with cardiac condi- 


aorta artery docs not increase i 
in size of the heart. Thus the he 
conditions without developing some саг 
to give individual attention to wide difference 
order to deal adequately with problems associ 


tions. 
When respiration starts after birth, the heart starts to beat more 


strongly but more slowly than it did during the prenatal period. As the 
e, however, there is greater steadiness of heartbeat as 


blood pressure in the arteries. From a possible rate 
of 140 beats during the first month of life, the rate decreases to about 
106 at the end of two years, and to about 90 at the end of four years. 
The pulse rate for girls is slightly higher than for boys during the first 
two years, then falls below that of boys and remains so with a possible 


exception at the age of about eighteen. The normal pulse rate for adults 
to 72 beats per minute for men, and 70 to 80 for 


heart grows in siz 
well as an increase in 


is approximately 65 


women. 

Although for the most part there is little difference in blood pressure 
ng carly childhood, girls tend to exceed boys 
after which the rise is rapid in 
The reduction in activity 


between boys and girls duri 
and fourteen, 


advantage thereafter. 
wered blood pressure during: this 


between the ages of ten 
boys, who maintain the 
in girls may be caused, 


period. The effect of exercise 01 
charted, According to the findings of the California Adolescent Growth 


in part, by lo 
1 blood pressure has been studied and 
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Study, exercise affects blood pressure and pulse rate. Systolic blood pres- 
sure (maximum pressure attained at each heartbeat) is increased, and 
diastolic pressure (pressure maintained in arteries as the heart dilates 
and fills) is decreased. 

Differences in Rates of Growth Progress Growth of each body 
part or each function docs not continue at the same rate during the samc 
period of time. Some of these different rates can be detected easily, such 
as spurts in physical growth followed by periods of little difference, or by 
apparent language development followed by a slowing down of the 
ability to use words. Studies have been made which show that some 
parts of the body grow in size at different rates at any given time. 

Growth progress studies of the various organs of the body, for exam- 
ple, reveal interesting data concerning the manner in which individual 
organs develop in relationship with each other. A study concerned with 
the respective rate of growth of four basic types of body tissue (lymphoid, 
neural, general, and genital) reveals significant differences existing 
among them. This is clearly shown in Figure 31. 


Lymphoid Type 1. 
Thymus Lymph nodes 


N 
e 
o 


180l ; Intestinal lymphoid masses 
160. А М Меита1 Туре 2. 

L i E Д x i 

P ! x - Brain and its parts. Dura 
Wer i v d Spinal cord. Optic apparatus 
1204 n b N Many head dimensions 

L / 


Сепета1 Туре 3. 


Body as a whole. External dimensions 
(with exception of head and neck). 
Respiratory and digestive organs. 
Kidneys, Aorta and pulmonary trunks. 
Spleen. Musculature as a whole. 
Skeleton as a whole. Blood volume. 


Genital Type 4. 


Per cent 


к” кезй сй р Асыл 

0o 2-4 is Ане 16 18 20 Testes. Ovary Epodidymus. 
Uterine tube, Prostate. Prostate urethra. 
Seminal vescicles, 


Figure 31. Тһе Development of the Four ту 


pes of Tissue and Different Parts 
and Organs of the Body during the 


First 20 Years of Life. 


From Scammon, R.F., “The Growth of the Body in Childhood,” in Harris. J. A., et al. 
The Measurement of Man, p. 193. Minneapolis: copyright by University of Minnesota 
Press, 1930. 
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The findings of this and other studies indicate that the growth of 
some internal organs is similar in many respects to height and weight 
growth patterns. Àn examination of Figure 31 will reveal that there are 
significant changes in rate of growth of various body parts during the 


period of development from birth onward. 


ENDOCRINE GLANDS IN RELATION TO GROWTH 


he nervous system are intimately inter- 


The endocrine system and t 
lands are potent factors of influence 


related. The endocrine or ductless g 
on growth, both directly and indirectly. The endocrine glands and the 
nervous system normally cooperate in the regulation of bodily functions 
and the integration of behavior. According to Hoskins, “The evidence is 

j sexually, and emotionally 


now conclusive that what we are— physically, 
— depends in no small measure upon the functions of our endocrine 


glands," '! A 
The endocrine glands, located in various parts of the body (see 
Е which deliver their secretions 


Figure 32), consist of glandular masses 
osmosis. These substances, or hormones, as 


directly into the blood by $ ds 
they are distributed to the various parts of the body, function to maintain 
chemical balance and physiological integration. The influence of hor- 
Mones affecting both organic and physiological processes begins long 
before birth, Hormones influence di 


Physical growth, sexual activity, brain dev п . 
secretion of these internal glands can modify the behavior of the child or 


fferentiation of tissue, nutrition, 
evelopment, and mentality. The 


his personality, either directly or indirectly. н | 
: he fact that these endocrine glands begin 


Reference has been made to t epe fe 
to develop and to function during the prenatal period. The enlargement 
P pregnancy indicates the need of 


of the pituitary gland in women during 
ш hormone production in the development of the fetus. The 


endocrine glands, thyroid, pituitary (hypophysis), suprarenals (adrenal), 
thymus, and pineal together with their growth trends and maturational 
Patterns are illustrated in Figure S5. А 

The Pituitary Gland The pituitary gland. which secretes а 
number of powerful hormones consists of an anterior lobe, an inter- 
mediate or middle lobe, and a posterior lobe. Each lobe secretes one or 


* .. W. W. Norton and Company, 
11 Hoskins, В. G., Endocrinology, P- 16. New York: W 4 
Copyright 1941. 
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, ..—-Pineal Body 


——Pituitary Gland 
(Hypophysis) 


Parathyroids 


Thyroid Gland 


Parathyroids 
Thymus Gland 


Posterior Thyroid Region 


A dete Adrenals 


— — Pancreas 
(Islets of Langerhans) 


escas Ovaries (Female) 


— — Testes (Male) 
(Interstitial Tissue) 


Ky N 


Figure 32. Diagram Showing Location of the Endocrine Glands. 


From Crow, L.D and Crow, A., Understanding 1 1 i 
> L.D., Q ы 8 Interrelat i 48. 
New York: copyright 1961 by The Macmillan Company, а 
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c Graph Showing the Modes of Postnatal Growth 


Figure 33. A Diagrammati о 
he Organs Usually Described as Ductless or Endo- 


Followed by a Number of t 
Secretory Glands. 


From Harris, Arthur, et al., op. сій. P- 200. 


act nature and function of all these 
ave not been discovered, it is known that the anterior lobe 
adotrophic hormones. The growth hormone 
c growth, particularly of the skeletal structure. A defi- 
hormone during childhood results in a type of 
vity of the anterior lobe before puberty, 
ated skeleton and proportionately 


more hormones. Although the ex 
hormones h 
secretes both growth and gon 
Seems to promot 
ciency of the growth ‹ 
dwarfism. If there is hyperact! 
the result may be gigantism, with elong: 
large bones in the extremities. 
Other hormones produced by 


exercise a controlling influence over ot 
mone over the gonads, the thyrotrophic hormone over the thyroid, and the 


adrenotrophic over the cortex of the adrenals. There is a marked increase 
in the number of hormones secreted by the anterior lobe during the pre- 


the anterior lobe of the pituitary gland 
her glands: the master sex Һог- 
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pubertal period; they remain active throughout the reproductive period 
of life. 

The posterior lobe of the pituitary secretes two known hormones and 
possibly several others. Some of these affect the activity of smooth muscle 
tissue in a way somewhat similar to adrenaline. Thus the tonus of smooth 
muscles is controlled by the posterior lobe. 

Hypoactivity of both the anterior and posterior lobes seems to result 
in an immaturity of the sex organs or sexual infantilism; hyperactivity 
seems to be a cause of sexual precocity. Pituitary insufficiency may affect 
such psychological conditions as drowsiness, forgetfulness, lack of coordi- 
nation, and a neurasthenic state. Irritability, distrustfulness, and psy- 
chasthenic symptoms may be contributed to by pituitary excesses. See 
Chapter 18 for a discussion of neurasthenic and psychasthenic states. 

The Thyroid Gland The thyroid gland secretes a complex or- 
ganic hormone known as thyroxin. This endocrine gland, which is partly 
under the control of the anterior lobe of the pituitary, aids in the control 
of metabolism and the normal development and functioning of the 
body. In normal amounts this secretion promotes physical growth, brain 
cell development, and mental activity. An overactive thyroid (hyper- 
thyroidism ) gives rise to behavior that is characterized by excitability, 
emotional outbursts, crying spells, insomnia, increased sensitivity, anxiety, 
and the like. Thyroid enlargement resulting from cell increase in young 
adolescents is a common cause of emotional instability. 

When a deficiency in thyroid secretion (hypothyroidism) exists from 
birth or infancy, stunted physical development or deformity results. This 
condition, known as cretinism, may be improved somewhat by the use of 
thyroid extract. Children with mild cases of hypothyroidism usually are 
dull, sluggish, and apathetic. These children move about slowly; seem 
sleepy; have low sensitivity of sense organs, a phleg: 
and arrested intelligence, and learn slowly. 
include such behavior as motor restlessness, 
ness, and speech disturbances. 

The Parathyroid Glands 


matic emotional tone 
Symptoms of hypothyroidism 
carelessness and destructive- 


The parathyroid glands (four in num- 
ber) are located in the neck region but slightly lower than the thyroid 


gland. The hormone secreted by them acts as a regulator of the cal- 
cium metabolism of the body. When there is an insufficiency of para- 
thyroid secretion the individual may exhibit behavior spasms, emotional 


upset, and even uncontrollable impulses. Fortunately, extreme calcium 


deficiency seldom occurs; when it does, treatment with parathyroid ex- 
tract and a proper diet often bring relief. The importance to life of these 
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glands is realized when it is known that death follows extirpation in a 


few days. 
The Adrenals (Suprarenals) There are two adrenal glands, 


each having equal structure and function. One of the two is situated over 


cach kidney. Both are composed of two parts: adrenal cortex (the outer 
layer) and the medulla (the inner core). The hormones secreted by each 
part of the adrenal glands have specific but different functions. The 
medulla secretes a hormone called adrenaline, which helps to energize 
and activate the body when sudden demands are placed upon the body. 
It has a close functional relationship with the sympathetic branch of the 


autonomic nervous system. 
The cortex of the adrenal gl 
This hormone is vital to life and 


sexual development. An insufficiency 
occurs during or following an acute infection, resulting in excessive 


fatigue, lowered resistance to disease, low blood pressure, weak heart 
action, and diminished sex interest. The injection of adequate amounts 
of cortin may help to restore normal functioning. Excessive secretion of 
cortin, on the other hand, may result in premature puberty. 


The Gonads The gonads are sex glands and exert a great in- 
th. The interstitial cells of the testes secrete hormones in 


fferent from the hormones secreted by the corpus 
luteum of the ovaries of the female. The primary function of the testes 
is to produce sperm cells, of the ovaries to produce ova or egg cells. 
Since these functions take place through ducts and are directly con- 
nected with reproduction they do not Lus M wr an endocrine 
function. The hormones secreted by the interstitial cells of the male and 
by the corpus luteum cells of the female account for the secondary sex 
Characteristics. Theelin is one of the sex hormones т the gonads which 
stimulates the breasts and reproductive organs, and remains active until 


and produces a hormone called cortin. 
appears to have some relationship to 
of the cortin hormone sometimes 


fluence on grow 
the male that are di 


the menopause. 
The testicles of the male and the ov 


the abdominal cavity before birth. The ov 
dominal cavity throughout life; during the seventh prenatal month the 


testicles may descend into the scrotal sac, but аге more likely ы be delayed 
until some time after birth. The gonads show a slight rise in pes in 
infancy, thereafter slowing down until about the це, jee steh 
à sharp rise occurs which continues throughout puberty. Р | ay a 
the testes are about 10 per cent of adult size at the age of | rane 
are relatively mature at twenty. Likewise the ovaries are abou y 


aries of the female develop within 
aries are retained in this ab- 
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Figure 34. Age Changes in Excretion of Sex Hormones. 


The female sex hormone, produced by the ovary, is the chief estrogenic hormone. 


After Nathanson, I.T., Towne, L.E. 


‚ and Aub, J.C., “Normal Excretion of Sex 
Hormones in Childhood,” Endocrinol 


ogy, Vol. 28. p. 861, 1941, 


veloped at twenty. Certain hormones, the 


androgens and the estrogens, 
are secreted at an early age and show a rapid rise at puberty. (See Figure 
34.) 


The estrogenic and androgenic hormones are secreted by both boys 
and girls into the urine at a relatively early age. The amount of the 
secretion is rather small and not significantly different for either sex 
during the early years. At the beginning of puberty, however, the male 
excretes estrogens at about the same rate as earlier, but the female 
excretes them at a much increased rate. The latter may have some rela- 
tionship with the menarche. There is rate change also in the excretion 
of androgens, although this rate difference is not so great as with the 
estrogens. 


The importance of the gonads in normal sexual development 15 
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great. If they are discased or removed there is a lessening of normal sex 
interest to the extent of sexual infantilism. Male aggressiveness is reduced 


and the secondarv sex characteristics do not appear. Puberty does not 


appear in either sex if these glands are removed or damaged prior to 


that period. 
The Pancreas The insulin hormone is produced in the pancreas 


(islets of Langerhans). This hormone is concerned with sugar metab- 
olism. It plays an important role in the control, utilization, and storage 
of sugar by the liver. Malfunctioning of this organ is accompanied by 
alterations an mood, increase in irritability, and decrease in mental ac- 
tivity. н 

The Thymus Gland Тһе thymus consists of two lateral lobes 
and is located in the neck region below the thyroid and parathyroid 
glands. The hormone secreted by the thymus appears to influence the 
gonads in such a way as to check the development of the reproductive 
í nsists largely of lymphoid tissue and 
grows in size until about the age of thirteen, after which it decreases; at 
one time it was believed to atrophy in adulthood. Blood formation, nutri- 
tion, and growth seem to be influenced by this gland. 

The Pineal Body The pineal gland is a small cone-shaped struc- 
ture about the size of a pea, located at the base of the brain, behind and 
above the pituitary gland. Although the exact function of this gland is tiat 
known, it is believed that it also has some effect upon the aoe е 
of sexual development in the young. This gland seems to serve no definite 


function in adulthood 

in adulthood. 3 ; 

Important Considerations Endocrine glands exert both a direct 

and indirect influence on growth and development. Each ductless 
an indirec liar to itself and different from that 


gland has a growth rate that is pecu A 
of the oie Each gland also affects different phases of growth at sig- 


nificant times in the course of development. The regulation of metab- 

olism, the absorption апа utilization of calcium, the женене 
, х ; : 

skeletal growth and sexual stimulation, and the reinforcement during 


emotional stress illustrate how these endocrine glands function in an inter- 
gis s they influence growth and development, both di- 
as 4 


organs in the young child. It co 


locking manner 
rectly and indirectly. 
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QUESTIONS AND TOPICS FOR DISCUSSION 


1. What is mcant by the cephalocaudal trend? What is its significance? 

2. In what ways docs the developmental pattern of a child become a 
significant predisposing influence in meeting the hazards of middle 
age? Be specific. 

3. Select three areas of child activity. Show the effect of maturation 
on the development of these activities. 

4. What is meant by the vegetative process of the neonate? 


5. If possible, observe a group of newborn babies in a hospital and re- 
port on differences in their appearance and behavior. 


6. Describe the tonic-neck reflex. 
7. Trace the sensory development of the young baby. 


8. Summarize the progress of developmental behavior during the first 
year of life. 

9. If you have brothers and/or sisters, compare your growth pattern 
during childhood with theirs. What likenesses or differences do you 
find? 

10. Discuss the effect of the endocrine glands on growth. 


11. Give the functions of cach of the endocrine glands. Which seems the 
most important to you? 


12. Special Project: By consulting their mothers, trace the carly growth 
and development patterns of your four selected children. 
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MOTOR GROWTH 
AND DEVELOPMENT 


CERTAIN MOTOR BEHAVIOR is practiced prenatally. The infant and 
the young child begin carly to develop motor control of the body in 
order to carry on the life processes. The satisfaction of the organic needs 


(food, water, and elimination) and the avoidance of harmful stimuli 


require motor control. Although they must await their maturational 


level before they can function effectively, motor activities such as head 


and eye movement, manipulation of objects, sitting, standing, crawling, 


walking, running, jumping, vocalization, and handwriting are important 
to the child in his growth and development. Each of these complex 
movements needs to be mastered if it is to serve the individual all through 
his life. The nature and extent of the motor skill he acquires in various 


areas determine the degree to which he will succeed in social, educational, 
and vocational areas. We are concerned here with 


a consideration of the 
nature of motor growth and its import 


ance to the developing child. 


MOTOR DEVELOPMENT DURING PRENATAL 
AND NEONATAL PERIODS 
We present a brief statement of the 


Movements that occur during 
the prenatal and neonatal periods of life. 
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Prenatal Movements The new life begins to stir before the end 
of the ninth week. Although his movements are feeble during his early 
prenatal life, the fetus gives evidence of movements during the third 
month. The new life represented by the fetus can rotate its rump, move 
xtend its legs somewhat. At first these movements are 
c more specific in character and apply to special 
parts of the body. Head movements, for example, are performed inde- 
pently of trunk movements. The various body parts become active with 
little or no apparent association among such parts as the head, hands, 
and feet. Nevertheless, this behavior represents a definite growth plan 
that wads for responses of the developing 


individual. 
From abou 


its arms, and е 
general; later they becom 


the unification of the motor 


it the sixteenth week, the movements of the fetus, which 
are slight at first and later more vigorous, can be recognized by the 


mother. There also may be movements of the eyeball, blinking, pro- 
and grasping movements of the hands. 


truding movements of the lips, п i 
izable by the mother include jerks and 


Other movements that аге recogn 


turning movements. А 
The movements begin in the neck region and the course of develop- 
egion toward the extremities. Hence movement 

pattern down the body and outward through 
f the shoulder region is the location for 
ally induced activity and is a mass reaction which takes 
place simultaneously with independent reflexes. Thus, both reflexes and 


the developing locomotor pattern are being raw to ык: 
5 7 OT ү < 
The ontogenetic trends and sequences of behavior growth (stages 


similar to those through which the whole race has developed) are illus- 
trated and summarized in Figure 35. Prenatally, the new life experiences 
trunk flexion at the end of cight weeks, and tink extension by ten 
weeks; the swallow, sneeze, and Babinsky reflexes appear by fourteen 
weeks; hand closure and grip by eighteen weeks, and the tonic-neck- 
reflex appears by the twentieth. weck. The trunk ү аге їп all 
directions, beginning with sidewise bending of dp А otation move- 
ments, swimming reaction, posture, and four-lim locomotion grow out 
of the trunk movements. In general, by the sixth month there is an in- 
creased tendency toward independence of response, and by the seventh 
month responses involve a working together of Monge bee groups. 
Prenatal movements аге fundamental to later motor development. 
Neonatal Motor Development Adequate moor erie dudng 
the prenatal period enables the newborn to make many dilluse move- 


Me" ate of great 
ments essential to his start їп life. а g 


ment is away from this Г 
continues in an integrated 
the four limbs. The rear part © 


the first neur: 


Thus, the neonate is in a st 
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Levels of 
maturity 
— 7 Sociality: Kindergarten 
—— Concepts: Number, form 
—— Speech: Sentences 

—— Sphincters: Bladder & bowel control 
——> Larynx: Words, phrases. Walks 

——> Legs, feet: Stands, cruises 

—— Trunk, fingers: Sits, creeps, pokes 

—~> Hands: Grasp and manipulate 

—> Head: Balance 


12 months ——> : 
40 weeks —> ./ 
28 weeks — ` 


16 weeks — :[- 


4 weeks > :[ f. —> Eyes: Ocular control 
O-birth p ^ 3 Viscera: Vegetative functions 
40 weeks] ; 


Zone of pre-term viability 
24 weeks i i 
20 weeks 1 i! 
18 weeks H Ш 
16 weeks | 
14 weeks : 
10 weeks i 


8 weeks : 


Autonomic system: Physico-chemical control 
жЕ ЧИНИ; 


—> Tonic-neck-reflex: Quickening 
——> Hand closure and grip 

——> Pre-respiratory movements 
7—5 Swallow, sneer, babinsky 

—> Trunk extension 


—> Fetal stage (trunk flexion, oral sensitivity) 


1 week : 


(6] 


—> Embryonic stage (pre-neural organization) 


—> Conception (germinal organization) 


Figure 35. Ontogenetic Trends and Sequences of Behavior Growth. 


From Developmental Diagnosis: Normal and A 


bnormal Child 
А., Amatruda, С. S., p. 9. New York: Paul B. 


Development, by Gesell, 
Hoeber, 1947, 


potential of activity. The whole organism tends to respond in mass, stim- 
ulated, no doubt, by the internal stimuli 
The sucking response, for instance 
first, but quickly becomes rhythmic 
Also, there is little control of head 
with generalized reactions. 
During the neonatal period, stimulation 
to activate the entire body. Motor responses 


from the gastro-intestinal tract. 
‚ is diffuse and loosely organized at 
‚ more localized and well controlled. 
movements at birth; the head responds 


of any part of the body tends 
tend to continue throughout 
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im = рсн Such stimuli " pain, hunger, or physical dis- 

greatest activity. It is estimated that a wide- 
awake, hungry neonate, for example, is capable of making as many as 
fifty movements per minute. 

The movements of the neonate are in response to stimuli that affect 
both his reflexes and his general body responses. Among the reflexes 
important to his life are the pupillary reflex, breathing, sneezing, diges- 
tion, and heart action for blood circulation. Other responses basic to 
the acquisition of skilled motor performance include the movements 
associated with feeling, eye movements, trunk turning, lifting and turning 
the head, and movements of hand, arm, foot, and leg. The general 
direction of motor control represented in the fetus continues in the 


neonate and later. 


MATURATION AND MOTOR CONTROL 


Motor abilities involve various types of bodily movements that 
result from coordinated functioning of nerves and muscles. These move- 
ments include not only the gross body movements that involve all parts 
of the body, but the fine coordinations of the smaller muscles. Skill in 
any motor activity is possible only when the finer coordinations mesh with 
the gross body movements to enable the individual to achieve smooth- 
ness and efficiency in his everyday activities, such as dressing, eating, 
completing household chores, driving a car, and doing whatever else is 


a normal day's activity. 
1 that at one time was needed to fend off an 


l is less needed today than in more primitive 


Cultures, However, highly developed motor skills are crucial to insure 
satisfaction in social situations or in skilled work activities. The motor 
activity that starts long before birth is basic to postnatal development of 
posture, locomotion, and prchension. In motor growth each child follows 


Similar patterns of development, but the rate at which they develop 
We now have experimental evidence which 


her than training and experience deter- 


necessary during 
The kind of motor skil 
€nemy or to insure survival 


varies among individuals. 
indicates that maturation rat 


mines the carly rate and pattern of this growth. 
Experimental Evidence of Impact of Maturation Dr. Gesell? 


H., "Twins Dee C from Infancy to Adolescence: 
1 Differences by the Method of Co-Twin C ^ 
24: 3-121, 1941. на: 


1 Gesell, A., and "Thompson, 
A Biogenetic Study of Individual 
Genetic Psychology Monographs, 
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and his collaborators conducted experiments at Yale University with a 
pair of identical twins, T and C. These two girls were studied at intervals 
between the ages of forty-six weeks and fourteen years. Twin T received 
training for ten minutes daily for a period of six weeks in a motor ac- 
tivity such as stair climbing, and the other twin C received no such 
training. At the age of fifty-two wecks twin T with training could mount 
the stairs in twenty-six seconds. One weck later, twin C was given two 
wecks’ training and was able to climb the steps in less than half the time 
required by Т at the end of six weeks’ training. At the end of fifty-six 
weeks the motor performance of the two stair-climbing twins was very 
similar both in time required and in methods employed. 

Another experiment with two boys, fraternal twins, was performed 
by McGraw ? for a period of three years. The boys, Johnny and Jimmy, 
were paired in numerous motor activities with the result that skill prog- 
ress was greater when maturation had taken place for the skill to be 
developed. Since these were fraternal rather than identical twins, the 
findings may be somewhat influenced by the slightly different hereditary 
backgrounds. Nevertheless, maturation proved to be a basic factor in 
the acquiring of the specific skills. Johnny was given practice in the 
various skills at an early age. When Jimmy was given an opportunity to 
practice these skills, his performance in activities characteristic of the 


human race was very similar to that of 


Johnny who had had previous 
practice. 


An interesting sidclight results from the fact that one of the authors 
had in class a student who was a classmate of these twins during their 
adolescent years. She reported that Johnny, who had received extensive 
practice in the skill activities of swimming, and climbing an inclined 
plane, was more graceful and socially aware during his high school years 
than was Jimmy, who had been permitted to mature without the special 
training at the early age. 

Another study was concerned with the age at which the Hopi Indian 
child begins to walk. Some Hopi babies usually are kept strapped (except 
for brief periods) to cradle boards from the day of birth until they are 
about nine months old. The child, wrapped in а blanket with his hands 
extended at the sides, is tied to the board With pieces of cloth, thus pre- 
venting him from flexing his legs, kicking his feet in the air, or bringing 
his hands to his mouth. Other Hopi babies are given greater freedom of 
movement and are not attached to cradle boards, 

'The study involved 105 babies— 63 who had spent the nine months 


? McGraw, M. B., Growth: A Study o, h i {, * 
Century-Crofts, Inc., 1935. Pg ede Bre. Ne Yorke Beene 
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in the cradle on the board, and 42 who were permitted freedom of 


movement. The mean age at which the “strapped” 
was 14,98 months; for the nonstrapped babies it was 15.07 months.* 
Apparently restriction of movement during the carly months of life did 
not retard motor development when the time came to walk. According 
to these studies, the development of walking seems to depend largely on 
maturational factors and is not retarded by inactivity of leg parts dur- 


ing the carly months. 
Experiments in de 
language development 


babies began to walk 


aling with such motor responses as bladder control, 
‚ and fine finger coordination yield evidence that 
of two twins, the twin whose training begins later (at the maturational 
conducive to skill development ) responds more quickly to 
t maturational readiness is a significant 
factor in the development of motor skills needed in human activity. Thus 
the development of motor abilities is rooted in the continuing of matura- 
tion; little skill development is possible unless the organism has matured 
sufficiently to be ready and able to engage in the particular activity. 
See Figure 36 for growth cycles in the patterning of prone behavior 


of the human infant. 


level more 
training. It can be concluded tha 


Growth stages 
Ш 3. 15 W 149 21 23 


Action Patterns 2 
(Gradients I to IV) 1 3. 5 7 
Arms Extend Bilaterally 
3 


and Move Alternately 
LEGS Extend bilaterally CYCLES 2 = 
ond move alternately 6 
о о 


Extend unilaterally 
Flex bilaterally 


IV and move alternately 
Arms Flex Unilaterally 

m LEGS Flex unilaterally 

9| Arms Extend Bilaterally 
LEGS Extend biloterally 

п Flex bilaterally 


Arms Flex Bilaterally 
LEGS Extend bilaterally 
Flex unilaterally 
] Flex bilaterally 


Trunk Alignment —7 


radient 


Maturing 
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Fi 36. Growth Cycles in the Patterning of Prone Behavior. 
Figure 36. 

Н ‘7 ‚ө Infant Behavior,” in Manual of Child Psychol- 
Fa Е E Ord by L. Carmichael. New York: John Wiley and Sons, 
£y, 2nd cd., р. 340 


Inc., copyright 1954. 
dling Practices Upon the 


“The Effect of Cra 
56: 77-86, 1940. 


is, M. G., ч 
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GROWTH IN SITTING UP AND WALKING 


Much attention has been given to the responses connected with 
growth in sitting up and walking. Some of the problems and character- 
istic behavior are reported here. 

Experiences in Sitting Up Although the neonate has a very large 
head compared with the rest of his body, the muscles of his head and 
neck are weak. Hence, to keep his head from wobbling, he needs to be 
handled with care during the first three months. Mothers learn early to 
place the right hand under the baby's buttocks and the left hand under 
his head and shoulders to pick him up. The baby soon gains enough 
strength to hold his head up for a few seconds when lying prone. By the 
end of two months he is able to turn his head to either side; by the end 
of three months he holds his head and chest up by pushing his hands and 
arms. As his nervous system and motor mechanism mature, he can 
progress from doing this for only a few seconds to maintaining the posi- 
tion for a longer time. 

Until the infant is about four to six months of age it is necessary for 
his mother to turn him from side to side, since he is unable to roll over. 
This change in position is essential both for his comfort and to prevent 
strain on the muscles from lying in the same position for a long time. 
Some babies, however, develop the ability to roll over by the end of 
three months and cannot safely be left on a couch that is unguarded. 

The baby continues to use the muscles of his shoulders and those 
of the upper part of his trunk. Thus his muscles 
ened, so that by the end of six months and som 
or five months, he is able for brief periods to sit 
ever, by the time the baby is nine or ten month 
without support, but needs to be helped to att 
Parents need to know that an infant should be 
a straight line before he is allowed to si 
37.) The child's next goal is that of 
about halfway between the supine 
walking. 


are gradually strength- 
etimes as early as four 
up with support. How- 
ѕ old he usually can sit 
ain that sitting position. 
able to hold his back in 
t up without support. (See Figure 
standing and walking, and he is 
Position (on back) and that of 


The achievement of a sitting posture is the result of the progressive 
development of the motor responses and the motor areas of the brain that 
govern movements in the regions of the neck, shoulders, and upper ex- 
tremities. The line drawings in Figure 38 illustrate the posture phases 
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СРД ШИА | 
Girl (В) 


Воу (А) 


at the Age of One year; Girl В Sits 


Figure 37. Boy A Poses for His Picture 
Age of Nine Months. 


Erect for Her Picture at the 


through which the infant passes in his attempt to reach and maintain a 
ability to change fro 
position back to 
c tenth or eleventh month.* 

items related to the 


Itting position. The m a prone position to a sitting 
position and from a sitting 


Mastered before the end of th 
agsdale selected behavior 
ire of children from the investigations of Gesell, 


ayley, and Thompson, and organized them 


їп а table that indicated the findings of each investigator for the items 
listed. The investigators are in greater agreement in the sequence of 
appearance of the behavior than they seem to be in the date of its appear- 


ance, The summarized findings are presented in Table 3. 
Growth in Walking When an infant is able to change from a 


Prone to a sitting position, he tends to begin to crawl, to creep, or to 
Convey himself toward an object or person of interest. If this object is 


a prone position may not be 


Some years ago R 
attaining of upright postu 
Shirley, Bühler and Hetzer, В 


4 McGraw, M. B., “Neuro-Motor Maturation of Anti-Gravity Functions as Re- 
flected in the Development of a Sitting Posture,” Journal of Genetic Psychology, 


59: 155-175, 1941. 
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D1 D2 


Figure 38. The Development of a Sitting Position. 


А а supine 
Al, A2 and A3 illustrate the passivity of the newborn when raised from Sp n 
to a sitting position, DI shows infant beginning to take active part m: {ШК eii 
position; B2 dotted line illustrates extension of upper extremities in order t p dep 
falling forward, CI indicates a postural reversal from A1; C2 shows se or steel 
of erect. sitting posture, DI illustrates rolling prone preparatory to the piel perc 
assumption of a sitting posture; D3 shows the infant able to maintain erect si ы 


position. without Support on upper extremities, 


" " k: 
From McGraw, M., Growth: А Study of. Johnny and Jimmy, p. 91. New Yor 
Applcton-Century-Crofts, Inc., 1935, 


TABLE 3 
Genesis of the Upright Posture and of Locomotion * 


Behavior item 


Age in weeks as found by: 


Lifts head when held to shoulder 
Lifts head in prone position 
Turns head laterally, prone position 
Makes postural adjustment when 
lifted 
Head bobbingly erect, upright posi- 
tion 
Lifts head when suspended dorsally 
Lifts chest, prone position 
Holds head erect and steady, UP- 
right position 
Elevates self by arms, prone position 
Lifts foot when held erect 
CES extend recurrently, held erect 
Sits with support 
Lifts head and shoulders, dorsal 
position 
Definite anticipatory adjustments to 
_, being taken up 
Sits with slight support 
olls from back to stomach 
ests momentarily on abdomen 
and chest, prone position 
ests on thighs, abdomen, 
гапа hands, prone position 
Sits alone йан, back 
, founded 
Sits erect, briefly 
Held erect, stands firmly 
Stands, holding furniture 
“Sresses, lying prone 
ests on thighs, lower 
and hands 
ttains sitting from pror 
ttains creeping position fro 
ting 
Pulls self to knees 
“lls self to standing 
reeps 
Walks with help 
Owers self from st 
tands alone 
alks alone 
Chieves standing unaided 
alks sideways 
limbs stairs or chair 
alks backward 
Goes up and down stairs 


chest, 


abdomen, 


ne position 
m sit- 


anding to sitting 


Tries to stand on one foot 


* Ragsdale, C. E., 
arriman, Р. L. (eds.), 
acmillan Company. 
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near him, yet beyond his reach, he is likely to pull himself up to a stand- 
ing position; this he must be able to do before he can walk. During his 
creeping experiences the child often comes near an object such as a 
chair and attempts to pull himself up. Once he achieves the ability to 
stand, he enjoys it and wants to repeat it. At first, he has trouble return- 
ing to a sitting position and needs help until he discovers how to do it for 
himself. 

А baby who is placed on the floor may be stimulated to crawl in order 
to reach a nearby object or person. Babies differ as to the method utilized 
in locomotion. Some crawl on all fours, others hitch, and still others scoot. 
A parent needs to be careful that the child does not develop so great а 
proficiency in crawling that he delays his attempt to walk. 

As the child first learns to stand he needs to support himself. Later, 
discovering that he can stand without support, he attempts to take a few 
steps. This behavior is encouraged if an object or a person is near him 
that can add to his confidence, thus avoiding a possible fall. Help is 
needed during his early faltering stages of walking. When maturation 
for walking is complete, the child is ready to walk with confidence. The 


sequential steps in the development of sitting up and walking are illus- 
trated in Figure 40. 


Figure 39. 
Mary Stands for Her 
Picture on Her First Birthday. 
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0 MONTH ] MONTH 2 MONTHS 3 MONTHS 
GP ДЕРЕ" д А 
РС м 


ketar — Chin up Chest up 
posture 
6 MONTHS 
4 MONTHS 5 MONTHS Reach and 
miss 
4 7 MONTHS 
Sit with 
support = 
Sit on lop T 
i t 
grasp object Sit on high chair i dione 
8 MONTHS Г r 
grasp dangling object 
9 MONTHS 11 MONTHS 
10 MONTHS 
=i = >, 
Creep ED A 
Stand with Stand holding 
help furniture Walk when led 
H 
14 MONTHS uds 
12 MONTHS 
f 13 MONTHS 
Pull to stand Æ Stand alone Walk alone 


by furniture Climb stair steps 


Figure 40. The Motor Sequence. 
Vol. П, frontispiece, by Mary M. Shirley. Copy- 


Ada " Fi "wo Years. 
apted from The Firs! Two Yea Minneapolis, Minn. Reprinted by 


right 1933 by the University of Minncsota Press, 
Permission. Copyright renewed 1960. 


Shirley studied the developmental sequence of sitting up and walking 
of her findings are reported in Table 4. 


of twenty-five babies. A summary 
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TABLE 4 
Sequence for Walking * 


I. First order skills: Passive postural control 


Median age 


Activity (weeks) 
On stomach, chin up $ 
On stomach, chest up 9 
Held under arms in erect position, makes stepping movements 13 
On back, tenses or stiffens spine for lifting 15 
Held erect, keeps knees straight 15 
Sits on lap (support at lower ribs and complete head control) 18.5 


(This marks the end of the first third of the walking sequence.) 


II. Second order skills: Postural control of entire trunk and undirected 


activity 
Sits alone momentarily 25 
Makes knee push or swimming movements when placed on 
stomach 25 
On back, rolling 29 
Held erect, stands firmly with help 29.5 
Sits alone one minute 31 


(This marks the completion of one-half of the walking sequence. ) 


ПІ. Third order skills: Active efforts at locomotion 
Makes some progress on stomach by crawling (i.c. drags or 
pushes abdomen along on the floor by his arms) 37 
Scoots backwards on stomach 39.5 
IV. Fourth order. skills: Locomotion by creeping 
Stands, holding to furniture 42 
Creeps (abdomen lifted off floor; goes on all fours) 
(By this stage the child has accomplished two-thirds of the 


walking sequence.) 44.5 
Walks when led 45 
Pulls to standing position by holding on to furniture 47 


V. Fifth order skills: Postural control and coordination for walking 
Stands alone 62 
Walks alone 64 


* Adapted from The First Two Years: A Study of Twenty-five Babies, Vol. I, 
Table III, p. 99, and Chap. 6. by Mary M. Shirley, Copyright 1931 by the University 


of Minnesota Press, Minneapolis, Minn. Copyright renewed 1959 Reprinted by 
permission. 


The maturational rate for the develo 


pment of the power to walk 
varies considerably among children. The n 


ormal pattern of development 
may be interfered with by such factors as physical defects, ill health, or 


excessive weight. It seems safe to Suggest that adults should not try 10 
hasten maturational motor processes. Yet the child’s motor development 


should be watched carefully by a pediatrician so that remedial difficulties 
are not allowed to persist. 
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i Shortly after the child masters walking skills on an even surface, he 
earns to walk up and down stairs or sideways, to walk backward, and 
tor в " Ability E : E 
гип and climb. Ability to stand on one foot briefly, to gallop, to jump 
with both fect together, or to turn somersaults is achieved by the child 
by the end of the third year. He continues these motor activities so 
that, during the fourth year, he becomes skilled in many of his childhood 
motor activities. For example, his running, hopping, and skipping are 
skillfully done. By the end of the fifth year he has a high degree of skill 


in most fundamental forms of locomotion. 


DEVELOPMENT OF ARM AND HAND CONTROL 

able in the performance of many motor 
arts starts early and is observed 
ng of the newborn, Arm and 


The hands are very valu 


activities. Motor development in these p 
arm slashi 


d to be coordinated with such sensory 
activities as vision, touch, and the kinesthetic sense. The arm and hand 


responses exhibited during the neonatal period are basic to the many 
skilled manual activities in which the individual will participate during 


his developing years. 
Arm-hand development appears to follow a more or less regular 
hich is present at birth, begins to 


Sequential pattern. Reflex grasping, W 
decline in the second month. In the reflex grasp the thumb is not used 
т opposition to the forefinger; it is digital rather than palmar. Partial 


ability to use the thumb in opposition to the forefinger is present by the 
the ninth month. Most adults are 


fifth month and is well established by 
able to coordinate the thumb with the forefinger; they have developed 
the palmar grasp in prehension. ' 
Halverson” found that twenty-seven of the ninety-seven infants 
Studied under the age of twenty-four weeks were able to support their 
timeter rod grasped with both 


Own weight suspended from a one-cen А 
hands. More infants could support their weight at birth and at four weeks 


than at later ages. In most instances the reflex did not obtain after twenty- 
four weeks, The strength of the grip also seemed to be affected by such 


factors as heightened activity and hunger. 
Voluntary Grasping If arm and hand skill is to develop smoothly, 


Proper coordination is needed between the sensory and the related motor 


in the reflex grasping and the 
hand movements, however, nee 


ants by Means 


y of Prehension in Inf. 
107-286, 1931. 


“Ап Experimental Stud 
Monographs, 10: 


5 Halverson, Н. M., 
» Genetic Psychology 


of Systematic Cinema Records, 
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Figure 41. Developmental Progression in Grasping. 


From H.M. Halverson, *An Experimental Study of Prehension in Infants by Means 
of Systematic Cinema Records,” Genet. Psychol. Monogr. 1931, 10, 107-286, The 
Journal Press. By permission of the publisher. 


parts. The amount of coordination between the eye and the hand during 
carly infancy is minimal. It is not until the fourth week that a baby 15 
able to use his eyes to follow a moving object through an arc of ninety 
degrees. The hand, especially, is richly supplied with sensory organs. 
Kinesthetic and tactual patterns, as they function in coordination with 
visual and auditory patterns, enable the individual to develop manual 
skills. The hand, through its importance as an exploratory organ, enables 
the child to make contact with his environment. 

The use of the hands for grasping (prehension) was studied by 
Halverson. His extensive study not only giv 


also includes diagrammatical illustrations о 
in the development 


es a report of the findings but 
f the hand and finger positions 


al progression in grasping that occur in infants rang- 
ing in age between sixteen and fifty-two weeks. Prior to sixteen weeks 


there is little or no contact, then the action starts with the infant’s using 
the palm, then finger action of a clawing type; later, the finger is used 
in opposition to the thumb in a pincer movement. Sce Figure 41. 

The behavior responses of an infant grasping а rattle were carefully 
observed by Curti.® Tests were begun at the age of 129 days. The rattle 
was held directly above and in front of the infant for a period of опе 
minute, or until the infant grabbed it. During the early trials considerable 


6 Curti, Margaret W., Child Psychology, 


. 95. № Я Green and 
Company, 1938 p. ew York: Longmans, 
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diffuse activity of the whole body was in evidence. There was much wav- 
ing of the arms and kicking of the legs. The number of kicks of the ma 
ah of the rattle was noted. The general Budy 
activity decreased with learning. It was found that the infant, after nine 
ur ten trials, could grasp the rattle quickly with a minimum of bodily 
kicking movements. In fact, the total number of kicks ranged from 
about forty at the first trial through eleven at the fifth trial to about six 
at the seventh trial and two at the thirteenth trial. 

Because of the baby's great activity of his hands, it becomes neces- 


sary to provide him with objects which he can manipulate. Otherwise 
у, including tugging at his hair and ears, sucking 
е them into his mouth, rubbing 


involved: $ : K 
nvolved in a single grasping 


he may explore his bod 


his thumb, grabbing his toes and putting 
ring his genital organs. Although this is the manner 


in which the genitals o harm is likely to come from this 
behavior if it is short-lived, a5 will be the case for the greatest number 
Љо start а habit of handling their genitals 


of children. A few children W 
e need help to develop other more rewarding 


his stomach, or explo 
are discovered, n 


аз а sensuous experienc 
р 


motor responses. 


Hand Preference nsion becomes effective for picking 


When prehe 


wide World Photo 


Coordination Two-Year-Old Bruce Shows 
ity in His Eating 


Figure 43. 


Fi scular 
pex tia | Hand Dexter! 


Nine-Month-Old Child 


Shown by a 
as He Reaches for His Father. 
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up tiny objects and when the eyes and hands become accustomed to work 
together, the child usually is about six years of age. Тһе baby begins to 
show a hand preference by using one hand as he picks things up and 
puts them into his mouth. This is not the time to worry about the activity 
and the dirt involved; rather should one provide the baby with a clean 
place to play and the kind of objects which can be manipulated and put 
into his mouth. The motor response of the arm and hand is to the mouth, 
and the sucking motion of the lips is to take the object into his mouth. 
Before the age of two a child can hold an object in one hand as he cats 
from the other. 

Handedness habits of older children have their beginnings in early 
childhood. The fact that left-handedness persists in Spite of consistent 
opposition to it indicates that the roots are deeper than accidental stimu- 
lation. Parents and teachers are encouraged to allow the child great free- 
dom in his choice of the hand he uses in whatever activity he engages, 
such as eating, throwing a ball, writing, using a key, handling a wrench, 
or sewing. Although there are a number of problems in this area to 
which we still do not have the answer, Hildreth suggests a number of 


reasons why handedness deserves consideration in child training. They 
are: 


1. Achieving handedness is essentially a learning process involving habit forma- 


tion, spontaneous reactions, postural adjustment, expression of choice, and respond- 
ing in social situations. 


2. The learning and 


adjustment process begins in infancy and is not completed 
until adulthood. 


3. Emotional conflicts may arise due to the ty 


4. There are physiological, neurological, 
handedness. 


pe of training the child receives. 
and motor factors to be considered in 


5. Individual differences are very great. 
6. Conflicting theories influence trainin 


g practices. 
7. The question of w 


hether handedness is hereditary or environmentally condi- 
tioned has never been satisfactorily answered. 


8. There appears to be a connection betw 


een handedness and speech, as well 
as between handedness and learning to read, 


write, and spell.7 


The hand that is preferred by the child may represent an interplay 
of many factors which prompt the particular individual to make use of 


one hand in preference to the other. These conditions may be within the 


7 Hildreth, Gertrude, “The Development and Training of Hand Dominance: 
I. Characteristics of Handedness,’ 


? Journal of Genetic Psychology, Vol. 75, 1949. 
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Figure 44. Three-Year-Old Bradley Demonstrates Hand and Muscle Dexterity. 


e environment, including the child's relationships 
with his elders and his playmates. That handedness is a strong tendency 
c factors that cause it do not merit the same degree of 
To what extent is hand preference 
such as dominance of one 


individual or in th 


is agreed to; th 
agreement. The questions remain: 
inherited, caused by physical differences, 
hemisphere over the other; caused by chance; or caused by environ- 
mental stimuli that emanate from a traditionally right-handed world? 


We are more concerned here with the fact of handedness and what con- 
sideration should be given to it than with further speculation as to its 


Causes. | | 

Gesell studied the time of appearance of the lateral function. He 
found that not only does laterality apply to hands but it also holds for 
j i o Gesell, appears early 


гану ion, according t 
other body parts. Laterality of function, ac ee 
in life and А а part of the individuality of the child. Some of his observa- 


tions are included in the following: 


у be called a motor habitude or characteris- 


1 demeanor and modes of movement. .. . 


Every infant seems to have what ma 
and even this presented wide 


licness which expresses itself in postura 
ccessible of these 15 later: 


Or a 9 А А ic cA 

asi is eii € five individuals. By laterality we mean right or left predilection 

or с и eS in motor adjustment. One of our infants (Girl A) showed unmis- 
г predominance 1r = i s “кз ern { 

t he dedness as early as twenty-eight weeks. She has remained definitely 
akable left-handecn Boy D has been emphatically right-handed. Foot 


iehanged for fve Psi pr a careful study of the preferred foot used in prone 


ality, 


dominance was determine 
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Left: Gail 
Below: Ruth 


Figure 45. Handwriting of Gail at the Age of Twenth Months; and of Ruth 
at the Age of Twenty-Eight Months. 


Figure 46. Handwriting of Martin at Age Three 
A, Right Hand; B, Left Hand. 
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А 


Three-Year-Old Martin; В-А Man Drawn by 


Figure 47. A—A Man Drawn by 
hree Years and Ten Months. 


Bruce At the Age of T 


In Figure 47 are shown the drawings of а man by three-year-olds. 
We also present samples of drawings of a man by a boy and a girl, 
cach four and one-half years of age. (See Figures 48 and 49.) It is 

«amples the hands are attached to the 


hat in both exam 
and the girl added hands to 


interesting to note t 
added ears and feet, 


head. Also, the boy 
the drawings. 


GUIDING THE DEVELOPMENT OF MOTOR 
CONTROL 

kind involves responses to internal or external 
Jude such primary body movements as 
ing, dancing, swimming, and skating; 
painting, and using tools and 
and finer muscle coordi- 


Motor activity of any kine 
stimuli. These motor patterns inc 
walking, running, jumping; throwing; ‹ 
and such secondary movements as writing, 
implements that require both gross movements 


nations. { 

Acquisition of even а simple manual skill scems to depend on sensory 

acuitv: tactual visual, and kinesthetic. In early infancy there is little 
: tactual, 

1 and hand. After about forty weeks, how- 


coordination betwee? the eye x fort 
ever, the baby һа5 acquired sufficient eyc-hand coordination so that he 
2 b 


tan see and toueh 4 small object placed before him. By the end of six 
years of life, the child is able to manipulate blocks, handle playthings, 


and effectively use implements for eating and drinking. 
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Figure 48. Man Drawn by Four- 
ое and One-Half Year-Old James. 
p 


y 


Figure 49. Man Drawn by Four. 
and One-Half Year-Old Camille. 


T€ 
Mee aer Penn 


i 


The preschool child is 
t himself and his world. 


out. 
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The child displays many repetitive movements during the first few 
months which basically are play activities. He literally “plays” with his 
hands, his clothing, his toys, and with the production of sound. He also 
responds to others in his environment by means of a kind of social play, 
especially when initiated by the other person. Toward the end of his 
second year, he engages in imaginary play and imitates the movements 
of others. 

After a time the play of the child is less influenced by his immediate 
surroundings and becomes less random in character. Up to the age of 


three the child may prefer playing alone; after this he shows a prefer- 
also begins to show an interest in materials which 


will give him an opportunity to create and construct. Although many of 
his activities may appear to be "aimless play," they become the practice 
and drill experiences which he needs in his struggle toward perfecting 
his motor coordinations. Thus he is provided with the raw materials of 
manipulation, building, climbing, jumping, and the like, as he attempts 


ence for playmates. He 


to improve his motor skills. А l 
Many play activities in which the child engages involve an element 
of risk. In skill development, repetition is needed before the child learns 


United Press International Photo 


Fi 50. Motor Skills Are Developed as Children Roller 
igure 50. 
Skate Together. 
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Figure 51. 
Children Enjoy 
Climbing Trees. 


to climb stairs, to ride a bicycle, or to construct a mech 
erector set. However, if the play 
persist until he att: 
his skill to enlarg 


anism with an 
spirit prevails, the child is likely to 
ains successful achievement. He then is enabled to use 
c his play activities. 'T 
in the development of motor skills. 
Value of Correct Practice Basic t 
motor learning is the extent to which (1 
developed and (2) 
child acquires speed 


hus play serves а useful purpose 


о the degree of proficiency of 
) the finer muscular responses are 
the motor responses become automatic. When the 
‚ precision or accuracy, 
Strength of response he possesses a high degr 
responses are developed only 
only is practice required, but 


steadiness or control, and 


8 needs to be accompanied by 
an effort to eliminate any errors, a desire to succeed, and confidence that 
the skill can be perfected. 


'The aim of practice in motor learning that involves the fine muscles 
is to habituate correct responses. An individual i 


s helped or hindered 
in the development of skills by the muscular patterns, acquired earlier, 
that are associated with the particular skill he is 


attempting to perfect. 
For example, habit patterns either aid or interfere with learning progress 
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when an individual attempts to learn to ride a bicycle, repair a watch, 
type on a typewriter, play a musical instrument, and the like. 

The effectiveness of practice in motor learning involves more than 
mere repetition. The outcomes of motor learning depend on such factors 
as the nature of the skill to be mastered, the age and special interest of 
the learner, the circumstances surrounding the practice, the time and 
place available for practice, the extent of and spacing of the practice 
periods, and the degree of skill performance desired. The teacher can 
help the learner focus on each of these, especially on the degree of pro- 
ficiency desired. The other factors vary somewhat according to abilities 


and other considerations. 


Sufficient and accurate practice of a motor response results eventually 


in its becoming automatic and relatively independent of the functioning 
ocesses, thereby enabling the individual to direct 


his attention to other aspects of the learning situation. Although drill is 


ctice as mere repetition may create unfavorable attitudes 
at the purpose for which it was intended. 


otivated and properly spaced. 

Both the length of practice periods and the length of rest periods 
between them are significant in motor learning. Practice periods for 
young children should be shorter than for older children and adolescents. 
The length of practice periods and their spacing should vary not only 
with the age and ability of the learner, but also with the facilities avail- 
able and the type of skill to be mastered. Relatively short practice peri- 
ods, once or twice a day, are likely to be more effective for most learners 
than extremely long, less frequent periods of practice. 


Importance of the Goal The aim of motor learning that involves 
\ levclop skill in their use. The simpler skills аге 


alrcady learned. and combining these 


Eventually the goal of the learner is to develop 
72 motor coordinations that promote profi- 
kill are referred to as form. Individual differences 
since what constitutes good form for one 
ther. For example, two skilled vio- 
A skilled performer eventually 


of the higher mental pr 


essential, pra 
toward the task and thereby defe 


Practice should be effectively m 


the fine muscles is to € 
mastered by utilizing movements 
in а workable pattern. 
good form in the skill. Thos 
ciency in a particular 5 
play an important role here, 
child тау not be good form for ano 
linists may hold their bows differently. 


develops what becomes peculiarly his own form. 
The form that the learner hopes to achieve may be patterned after 
е fori 2 


that of successful meti and women in a specific activity. Basic aspects of 

What і тие good form include the learner's innate ability and his 
consti 5 ё і is indicati 

previous experiences. To illustrate, good batting form is indicative of the 
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Figure 52. Muscles and Motor Skills 
Are Developed through Play. 


successful batter; good tennis form embodies body 
champion as he makes or returns the service. | 

Value of Knowledge of Procedures 
unable to explain the re 


Coordinations by the 


A skilled person may be 


| of skill. It is one thing 
to be able to give a skilled performance ; it is another to be able to explain 


© manner in which it is achieved. 


an to tell another how he docs it; 
ture rarely can convey to another 
basic to his skill. Usually, the best 
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help that can be given to a beginner is for the expert to demonstrate how 
to do it, and to offer simple suggestions on the developmental level of 
the learner. 

The child who understands what to do as he participates in an 
activitv has his confidence bolstered and is more likely to make an 
effort to participate in motor learning than is the one who lacks this 
understanding. Sometimes a child has less knowledge than he realizes; 
but if he is willing to face the failure needed to discover that he does 
not know and then increases his efforts to find out, he is well on his 
way toward learning the required responses. The child who retreats from 
the activity because he is afraid that he cannot succeed is the one who 
is likely to have difficulty in mastering the particular skill involved. 

A parent, an older sibling, or a teacher can be of assistance in point- 
ing out what to do when a child lacks this knowledge and by suggesting 
ways of proceeding. A child who shows fear in a learning situation in- 
volving motor responses needs help to stimulate him to want to master 
the skill. Leaders who have had experience with skill-development pro- 
cedures utilize various approaches to inspire confidence betore starting 
the skill activity. Marble playing develops е as well as vta 

The initial attempts at developing à skill Tae эсере ee A 
child who is interested and ready to learn may discover that his mi or 
even his sixth practice attempt is inferior to that of others or falls ^p 
below his own expectations. The teacher can do емко ше 
child during these awkward experiences, since he ER that a ead 
can be helped to avoid discouragement in ies p opment “ Б 
skills if Һе rcalizes that perfection 15 not achieved luring RAR, ам 
of practice. The learning of penmanship Pe) ji ques du 
he may, the child is unable to reproduce the ges ad Misi P 
Hence handwriting scales are available jd 1 ү М i i en ie 
the child's attempt to imitate the model, which is n а 


achievi à ard for the learner. р : 
о bred In his efforts to help a child perfect a skill, 


; апу incorrect or faulty practices, calls them to the 
ioi lenia сы does all he can to е! the о to Es 
them. The teacher who is à skilled performer se Bie ence. ч 1 
sometimes is more important that he is able m о is e паз 
tical suggestions that will enable him to ov pd aps e. я 
the teacher is able to give help at the beginning еме, E nid реси = 
emotional blocks in the child that will interefere greatly with effective 


skill development. 
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Acme Photo 


Figure 53. Champions Showing Their Skill with Marbles, 


Normally, progress in skill improvement is 


likely to be irregular from 
day to day, in Spite of 
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relaxed while he is performing. Although beginners are advised to relax, 
they usually become tense in order to reduce their mistakes, with the 
result that they actually increase them. Sometimes, if a friend encourages 
a child to learn a motor skill, the learner becomes more relaxed than if 
he were receiving formal instruction from an exacting teacher. 
Learning Curve in Motor Learning Progress of motor learning 
can be charted on a graph for each practice. Learning curves indicate 
the general trend that nearly all motor learning takes. These curves usu- 
ally show that there is a rapid initial spurt followed by a leveling off and 
then another rise. The leveling off, referred to as a plateau in the learning 
curve, indicates little or no rise in observable learning in spite of con- 
tinued practice. Although no measurable gain is evident, it is believed 
that learning is taking place, however, because, with continued prac- 
tice, another spurt of performance follows the plateau. During the inter- 


val of the leveling off on the curve, undoubtedly mental integration has 
g рс 
learning curve docs not indicate that fact. The 


learning curve, with the spurts and platcaus, is illustrated in Figure 54. 

Represented in the diagram is the improvement in the practice of placing 

pegs in holes, including the direction taken by motor in conjunction with 
o MS ^ 


occurred even though the 


more abstract learning. 5 y 

Speed and. Accuracy in Motor Learning Whether to empha- 
Size speed at the expense of accuracy continues to confront persons who 
give instruction in certain motor skills. Both speed and accuracy are 


Figure 54. Diagram Showing Im- 2 Pupil A 
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important in the learning of such motor responses as eye-movements in 
reading, handwriting, learning to type, learning to play a musical instru- 
ment, or mastering a variety of motor activities. Experience has shown 
that both speed and accuracy should be considered together from the 
start of the training. For example, an individual becomes a skilled typist 
only if consideration is given simultaneously to both speed and accuracy. 

When the importance of speed and accuracy is emphasized by the 
teacher, the child strives to reach these twin goals. Accuracy should not 
be sacrificed for speed; yet, slow performance does not guarantee accu- 
racy. Beginners should be encouraged to complete the motor pattern 
at an acceptable speed, regardless of the errors that may be made. Prac- 
tice of these complete patterns should continue as the individual attempts 
to eliminate any errors, until definite progress has been achieved. Em- 
phasis should be placed on careful and painstaking execution that leads 
to the achievement of near perfect results. Hence motor learning should 
begin with learning by “whole” responses in which attention is given to 
both speed and accuracy. 

Part learning may be needed to refine those weaknesses that h 
been discovered durin 
golfer plays а g 


ave 
g the complete performance. For example, the 


ame of golf, yet he spends many hours practicing his drive 
at one time, and his putting at another. The child attempts to ride 


bicycle in toto, rather than to attend to balance alone. At one and t 
same time, he pedals, steers 


his when he achieves coord 
example, requires much рг 
can be developed for a g 

Once motor res 
the degree to whic 


pends on the exte 


a 
he 
» and observes where he is headed. Success is 
ination of all of them. The ballet dancer, for 
actice before sufficient muscular coordination 
ood performance. 


ponses are developed to the point of skill proficiency, 


h the habitual behavior remains ready to function de- 


sent, although a 
a relatively short 


bicycle in your childhood, you will be able to ride it 


years of disuse. Even though skills once developed are never lost, they 
require constant practice if the level of proficiency is to be Maintained. 
The artist, the pianist, the professional golfer, and the base 
realize the importance of this principle and continue pr 


ball player 
as they perform professionally. 


acticing as long 
As a summary, we present the main В 


ndings of many investigations 
as listed by Ragsdale. 
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Figure 55. Ballet Dancing Is a Difficult Skill to Develop but Is Enjoyed by 
Boys and Girls. 


physical surroundings promote efficient learning. 


flicient lcarning. 
] with meaningful units rather than abstracted 
learner, the more detailed may be his attack 


1. Good equipment and [ 
2. Good instruction promotes € 
3. Learning should be concerned 
part activities; the more advanced the 
upon the activity. 


4. A correct start is 
al and of the 


it the learner must have a general 


al. This means (а 
it does not mean 


entia 
activity that will attain it; 


understanding of the g 
perfection at the first trial. 

5. The learner must be 
^e of success. 
particularly 
be used sp 
is built up. 
valuable for beginners. 

ill should be brief; in most motor activities 
for children of high school age; two or 
en. Concentrated practice should 


able to get adequate information about his progress, 


te., about his degre 

6. Demonstr 

7. Verbal direction 
ent vocabulary 
is particularly 
for a simple 
cient 


valuable for beginners. 
aringly at first, but have more value as 


tions arc 
s should 


ап adequate movem 
8. Manual guidance 
9. Practice periods 
ten to twenty minutes 
three minutes arc often cnough 


are most effi 
for preschool childr 


be avoided. 
А 10. Long periods of no improvement are due to such things as boredom, distrac- 
tions, poor teaching, pets ent undesirable habits, radical changes in style, and ill 
health. They are avoided by good tcaching. 
11. Strong motivation leads to rapid learning. 
12. It is possible to reduce learning efficiency by oversupervision; a large amount 
is necessary f 
e of maturity 


of independent activity or efficient learning. 
is required for the eflicient learning of any 


13. A certain degre 
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given activity. To attempt to learn an activity in advance of adequate maturity 
is wasteful. 


14. Errors are best eliminated by positive instruction; inform the learner what 
to do rather than what to avoid. . . . 

15. [Persistent errors should be studied and elimin 
performance; then turn to attempts to master the good performance.] 


16. Efficient learning takes advantage of previous learning; it is built upon the 
facts of transfer of training and motivation.19 


ated to provide for skilled 


QUESTIONS AND TOPICS FOR DISCUSSION 


1. If possible, observe for five minutes and list the movements of a 


neonate who is awake. Try to explain the causes of any movements 
you observed. 
2. From the studies presented in this chapter, what do you conclude 
about the relative significance of maturation and learning in carly 
motor development? How and to what extent can teaching ap- 
proaches be modified in light of the findings? Give an cxample. 
- Try to discover from your mother or another adult 
walking experiences were, 
4. To what extent is left-h 
should be done about it? 
5. Why are boys 
girls? 


what your carly 
andedness an innate characteristic? What 


popularly considered to be better ball players than 


9. Special Project: Have your four selected childr 


А сп draw the figure of 
а man. Note likenesses and differences. 
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LANGUAGE 
DEVELOPMENT: ORAL 
SPEECH AND VOCABULARY 


fellows is fundamental to 
n earliest childhood, the 
one or another form of ex- 
ts of his environment. Re- 
body movement, Sesture, grimace, or 


successful participation in life activities, Fror 


language follows а generally continuous 
pattern of development. The Sequential steps of Progress can be classified 


roughly as (1) feeble gestures and reflex sounds, (2) babbling, (3) use 
of a simple spoken vocabulary, (4) relatively Meaningful one-word sen- 
tences, (5) combination of words into thought units—at first oral and 
later written, (6) development of skill in reading, and (7) improved 
mastery of all the tools of communication. 
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There usually is some overlapping of sequential patterns, with no 
sharp gaps between the successive steps in language development. The 
ver, may vary from sequence to sequence in the 
among children. Individual differences, both in- 
exert a powerful influence 


mastery of their lan- 


rate of progress, howe 
same child and differ 
herent and induced by external conditions, 
on the rate and the limits of individual children’s 


guage. 


SIGNIFICANT INFLUENCES ON LANGUAGE 
DEVELOPMENT 


Although one often hears the term native language applied to an 
ө E 
individual's utilization of the vernacular, the child docs not come natu- 


rally by his command of particular language patterns. Some of the in- 
r uliar to the individual, such as degree of intelli- 
a 


ltants of the kinds of stimulation to 
his formative years. The degree of 
and using the spoken or written 


fluencing factors are pec 
gence and sex; others are the resu 
which the child is exposed during 
Success he achieves in comprehending an oe 
word depends in great part Оп (1) his potential a p. in aes 
mastery of language tools, (2) the language patiems о ое is out 
him, and (3) the appropriateness of teaching-learning approaches in 


the language arts. ; 
anguag aken to discover the psychological and 


Much research has been undert ] 
sociological bases of similarities and differences among children in rate 
gical base: 


and amount of progress in language usage. Later in aa ges Se we 
discuss in some detail the findings of significant sk aot E ү 
we are considering certain general study ае at deal wit = 
cific factors of influence on the development of ski йш eee ion. 

Differences. among individual develop- 


, Potentialities Л ч Бей, 
d used in part by differences in native constitution. 
re caus ; 


nt of linguistic skill is closely related to other 
s, such as intelligence, physical status, motor 
s, ) 

he individual. We shall discuss each of these 


mental patterns a 
Progress in the achieveme 
areas of inborn characteristic 
development, and the sex of t 
factors briefly. 
INTELLIGENCE 

degree of language ™ 
to gain meaning from 1 
Mentally alert. young © 
talkers.” They seem to CO 


Intellectual status is a prime factor of a child's 
Individuals differ in their potential ability 
anguage symbols and to put meaning into them. 
hildren usually are what is known as “early 
mprehend what is said to them, recognize ob- 


astery. 
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jects and people around them, and call these objects and people by cor- 
rect names. They are able to express themselves in meaningful phrases 
and simple sentences, and continue to excel less able children in all areas 
of language skill. Others are slow beginners, but later develop adequate 
language mastery. Still others, in spite of good learning motivation, con- 
tinue to find clear understanding and correct u 
to be a difficult task. 

Closely associated with differences in expressional abilities are dif- 
ferences in power to think clearly and concisely. In f. 
instruments for the measurement of intelligence 
to spoken or written situational stimulations, Moreover, in daily life an 
individual’s degree of mental activity is judged more or less informally 
by his linguistic expressions even more perhaps than by other forms of 
overt behavior. Adults find it difficult to evaluate an infant’s mental 
potentialities mainly because he is not yet able to utilize language symbols. 

PHYSICAL STATUS Physical defects or poor health, insofar as the 
physical or health condition incites lack of confidence or apathy, may 
retard the development of effective self-expression. Good health, ac- 
companied by wholesome curiosity, motivates the child to develop interest 


in the people and things that surround him and the desire to express his 
reactions to them. 


Sage of symbolic forms 


act, commonly used 
rely on verbal responses 


MOTOR DEVELOPMENT According to some researchers there is a 


relationship between general motor ability and articulation. Shirley 
found that after the age of forty-five weeks, b. 


correlation between language development and motor coordination. As 
a result of her studies, Shirley concluded that, in spite of me 


early vocalization seems to be held in check by 
The appear, 


abies showed some positive 


ager evidence, 


rapid motor progress. 
ance of some gross motor abilities and language development 
have a cyclical relationship. 

SEX DIFFERENCES When the language development of children 
having equiv. 


gs and the same socio-economic status 


heir early years опу 
give longer responses than do boys. The 1 


the former's sentences include what tot 
Apart from length of sentence, girls 


ard, girls are likely to 
atter’s sentences usually are terse; 
hem constitute significant details. 
seem to make more rapid linguis- 
1 Shirley, M. M., The First Two Years: A Study 


ù ] 5 l of Twenty-Five Babies, Vol. II 
and Vol. III. Personality Manifestations (Institute 


à T 2 of Child Welfare Monograph, 
Series No. 8). University of Minnesota Press, Minneapolis, 1933. 
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Uc progress than do boys. In comparisons of same-age children's vocabu- 
laries, girls excel boys, as they also do in the comprehension of speech 
at an early age. If other inherent and environmental conditions are 
equal, girls tend to talk more than boys and to be more successful in 
beginning reading. 

Speech defects, such as stammering and stuttering, are more common 
among boys than among girls. The greater incidence among males of 


reading and speech disabilities may be caused by the fact that, although 


girls achieve linguistic maturity earlier than do boys, members of both 


Sexes having the same chronological age are exposed to similar language 


learning situations for which the boys are not yet constitutionally ready. 


Parents who are unaware of sex differences in language development 
concerned by the fact that a little son does not 
rs. A young mother, for example, 
in the early life of her little 


tend to become unduly 
seem to keep pace with his sister or siste 


who kept a detailed record of “firsts”? 
apparent quickness of development in 


daughter, was proud of the baby’s 
but was ashamed 


comparison with her neighbors’ same-age children, 


of her son’s slow progress. 
Environmental and Cultural Influences Since much of a 


child’s linguistic development is achieved through imitation of the lan- 
guage patterns to which he is exposed, environmental conditions and 
cultural background are extremely important motivators of the kind and 
amount of progress in language skill he can be expected to attain. Home 
and school share in providing models and other factors of influence that 
finally will determine the degree of effectiveness of language usage which 
can be expected of a developing boy or girl in light of his intellectual 


Capabilities. 

р HOME INFLUENCE Р 
siderable influence on a child's developing language p. 
oung children cannot understa 
Hence they геѕог 


arents and other family members exert con- 
atterns. Some adults 
Seem to believe that у nd the meaning of 

t to so-called 


polysyllabic words pronounced correctly. 
baby talk,” a practice that may interfere with the child’s establishment 


of correct habits of pronunciation. Moreover, in some homes, speech 
Patterns are incorrect or sloppy. A child from such a home is likely to 
bring to his formal schooling patterns of speech and grammatical usage 
which are satisfying to himself but socially unacceptable. 

The number of children in a family and the age place of a child 
among siblings affect linguistic development. It would seem, for example, 
that a single child has more песа to satisfy his wants by communicating 
with adults and older siblings than do twins who can gain satisfaction 
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from communicating with each other by gesturing and other forms of 
expression, especially during preschool years. An only child or an oldest 
child can gain linguistic power from his contacts with adults that may 
not be experienced by younger children of a large family, since they may 
depend on siblings near their own age for satisfaction of their expressive 
needs. 

Family background is an important factor of language development. 
The child is fortunate if his home offers many cultural advantages. When 
parents present models of correct speech and encourage their child to 
use reasonably careful speech, the development of good langu 
by the child is accelerated. Contrariwise, the child reared in a home 
representing little more than the acquisition of life necessities, with rela- 
tively apathetic parental attitudes toward his development: 
may experience retarded language growth as a result of his 
tural surroundings. 

The kinds of experiences provided for children tend cither to acccl- 
erate or retard linguistic progress. It would seem th 
stimulating activities motivate vocabulary building. This may account 
in part for the fact that children of parents in the upper socio-economic 
brackets generally are linguistically superior to children of less privileged 
families. In this connection it also might be noted that children who are 
reared in orphanages or other institutions usually are more retarded in 
their language development than are children of poor and uncultured 
parents. Even though institutionalized children are likely to be the 
products of low economic home surroundings, the m Н 
closely associated with те 


age habits 


al progress, 
meager cul- 


at travel and other 


guistic progress is a bi- 
in the home hinders or 
Oot question. If the first 
before the young child is 
t from the two experiences 
: ) arning the second language 
until the teen years. | 

'The child of foreign-born parents ұу 


mother tongue in the home rather than 
advantage in an English 


ho are accustomed to use their 
English usually 
-speaking group, especially } 

school. Unless the foreign language is common to the majority of the 
neighborhood children, his Classmates are likely to tease him about his 
English deficiencies. Peer-age attitudes Can give rise to emotional dis- 


turbance and stuttering unless the teacher is sympathetic toward the non- 


is at a great dis- 
when he first enters 
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English speaking child and helps him gain an understanding of and 
express himself in simple English. In such situations the other children, 
taking their cue from the teacher, often share in assisting their classmate 
to improve his knowledge of the language. 

INFLUENCE OF THE SCHOOL The effect of nursery school experi- 


ences on language development differs among children. The only child 


whose parents’ socio-economic status is relatively high has become accus- 


tomed to adult-child communication. Hence he may seem not to enjoy 
mingling with same-age children during play or eating periods. Children 
from lower socio-economic homes in which there are other siblings may 
have had fewer preschool opportunities to talk with adults; they, there- 
fore, are more likely to be willing to communicate with other nursery 


children. 
Elementary school entrants differ from оп 
inherent ability to profit from instruction in the language arts but also 


in language habits resulting from their particular preschool background. 
An entrant’s language development may be retarded because English 
Usage in the home and in the immediate neighborhood has been inferior. 
Therefore, not only must he build upon his previously gained skill, but 
he must be helped to alter or unlearn certain fixed language habits, such 
as incorrect grammatical structure, inappropriate изе of words, inaccu- 
rate pronounciation, and similar language errors. — | 
Опе of the primary functions of teachers is to motivate some children 
to continue to build upon already developed good language patterns and 
to help other less fortunate youns people improve or change completely 
the poor habits they had acquired earlier. To this end, the teachers 
themselves must possess language habits that are worthy of imitation. 
They also need to be alert to their pupils’ language difficulties, SICR СОД 
petence in any learning area depends on clear thinking and facility in 
precise, fluent expression. Appropriate сузат „г-и ioi vocab- 
ulary building, reading mastery; and skill in oral an written expression 


will be discussed later. 


e another not only in their 


BEGINNINGS OF COMMUNICATION 


utilization of four vocabularies: listen- 
An adult possessing exceptional skill 
he has equal command of all four 
at his mastery of the listening and 


ication involves the 
and writing. 
y believe that 
probably is th 


Р Соттип 
ing, speaking, reading, 
In the language arts ma 
Vocabularies. The truth 
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reading vocabularies is greater than that of the other two. He also may be 
more fluent in oral communication than in written composition, no 
matter how expert he is in the latter. Adult performance in the vernacular 
has its roots in young childhood experiences in language understanding 
and expression. 

Studies of Speech Development There have been many stud- 
ies of language development that attempted to trace linguistic progress 
from infancy through the first four or five years of life. Some of these 
studies began with prelinguistic utterances; others started with the first 
intelligible word spoken. Early studies, going back to the 1890’s, utilized 
relatively casual observation of the responses of individual children. Con- 
sequently, such biographical reports, especially those kept by parents, 
were gencrally unscientific, although they offered some valuable informa- 
tion which served as the bases of later research. Biographical studies of 
many groups of children in which more objective results were obtained 
through the utilization of finer techniques of obtaining 5 
data have yielded a wealth of material about language development.” 

It is generally agreed that there is a close relationship between lan- 
guage and thought. Jean Piaget, a rescarcher in the ficld from Switzer- 
land, stressed this relationship? As a result of his analysis of children's 


speech development, Piaget concluded that their attempts at communi- 
cation can be categorized as egocentric 
findings, 


and recording 


and socialized. According to his 
‚ about 38 per cent of a young child’s vocalization is egocentric, 
giving evidence of his concern with himself and of talking to himself. A 


relatively later development is socialized speech “in which the child ad- 
dresses his hearer, considers his point of view, tri 
actually exchanges ideas with him." 4 


Later investigators tend to disagree with Piaget’s high percentage of 
egocentric speech among young children. McCarthy, for example, in her 
study of language development found that egocentric speech as inter- 
preted by Piaget includes, on the average, about 3.6 per cent for chil- 


2 See Leopold, W. F., “Speech Development of a Bilingual Child: A Linguist’s 
Record”: Vol, I, “Vocabulary Growth in the First Two Years" (1939); Vol. II, 
poland Learning in the First Two Years” (1947); Vol. IV, “Diary from Age Two” 
1319): end Bibliography of Child Language" (1952). Northwestern. University 
ju Ti E уон Northwestern University Press, Evanston, Ill. 


M., Infant Speech: A Stud: inni: 
e dr А á y of the Beginni L age. 
2nd ed., New York, Humanities Press, 1951; and Теёир ЕК Ya af iha Na- 


tional Society for the Study of Education, Chicago, University of Chi 9 
3 Piaget, Jean, The Language and Tho ы ово Eres toe 


ught of the Child a б 
Warden). New York: Harcourt, Brace and Company, 1926. ашыш os M 
4 Ibid., pp. 9-10. 


es to influence him, or 
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ages of one and one-and-one-half years? Regardless of 
a child's vocalization that can be regarded as egocentric, the fact that he 
vocalizes to himself about himself is a valuable asset in the development 
o thinking. Although this form of speech is 
hings to himself, such as "baby," 


dren between the 


of language as an adjunct t 
e names t 
* and the like, he is gaining personal ex- 
in socialized thinking and lan- 


а sign of immaturity, as h 
"choo-choo," “milk,” “bye-bye,” 
periences that serve a useful function 
guage. 

Prelinguistic Communication 
birth cry as the nconate's first айстр 


morc generally, however, as à simple reflex, h 
In fact, as far as is known, all of an infant’s apparent responses to envi- 
his fecble gestures and carly vocalizations—are 
ceds. Many of the earliest sounds 


Some psychologists interpret the 
t at vocalization; it is regarded 
aving no personal intent. 


ronmental conditions— 


reflexes instigated by all-over, felt n 
resemble the aspirate Л, probably associated with the infant’s gasping for 
nth of life, body movements, screaming, 


breath. By the end of the first mo 
ome differentiation as expressions of hunger, 


al body discomfort. 


wetness, cold, pain, or gencrz 
The first few months are characterized by the occurrence of different 


kinds of explosive vocalizations. These sounds, commonly referred to as 
ut constitute the beginnings of basic speech 


ble vowel sounds, such as а, аа, ugh. Be- 
owel sounds are combined with 
ith some slight inflection, such as uggle- 
ma-ma, da-da. These babblings are 
a gradually developing pattern of 


and crying begin to show & 


cooings, are unlearned b 
rst resem 


sounds. Cooings at fi 
he eighth months, v 


tween the third and t 


consonants and are repeated W 
oddle-oddle, 


uggle, erdah-erdah, 
ent 


sound combinations that repres 
vocalization. 
Naive parents are likely t 


that the baby recognizes his mother і | 
repeat these babblings in the child's hearing; he comes to associate 


them with his parents Ог with any other person who ministers to his 


needs, Although the infant's first screaming, Crying, and body move- 
£ s of discomfort, his later cooings are likely to express 


nd relaxation. 

nd Gestures 
h intelligible speech, 
ake his wants known. 


o interpret ma-ma and da-da as indications 
and father. The parents tend to 


ments are expression 
feelings of comfort a 

Body Movements @ 
vent to his feclings throus 


Movements and gestures (0 m 
“The Language Development of the Preschool Child,” 
Monograph Series, No. 4, Minneapolis, 1930. 


Before a young child can give 
he tends to use body 
At first these move- 


1 5 McCarthy, Dorothea, 
nstitute of Child Welfare 
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VOCABULARY AND LENGTH OF RESPONSE 


The baby's “first word" may seem to be an carth-shaking event in 
the lives of doting young parents. Cold facts reveal that it is difficult to 
determine when a word is known. The exact age of its occurrence may 
range from cight months for superior babies of high socio-economic 
Status to twenty months in cases of pathological retardation. On the 
average, however, the first intelligible word usually is spoken by the age 
of ten or eleven months. Writers in the field generally agree that the 
first word is a monosyllable that may be duplicated, such as “‘tick-tick,” 


“ma-ma,” “да-а,” or “bye-bye.” Early vocalizations, like “bye-bye,” 


tend to be imitations of adult-made sounds accompanied by gestures 
that put meaning into the word for the baby. 

Growth of Vocabulary The first known words characteristically 
are nouns or interjections. The baby may use a noun to connote various 
meanings or emotional reactions. For example, the vocalization of the 
word “milk” accompanied by voice intonation and gesture may imply 
“Where is the milk?” “I want milk” or “There is the milk.” A single 
word functions as an expression of the child’s immediate need, wish, or 


feelin g. 


After the child has learned to use single words satisfactorily, he can 


be expected to increase his vocabulary rather slowly at first, then rapidly 
through the preschool years. Degree of intelligence as well as the kind 
and amount of environmental stimulation afforded him determines the 
extent of vocabulary growth. Cumulative studies of vocabularies during 
the preschool ycars are fairly satisfactory. Since experiential factors affect 
the later development of vocabulary, it 1s difficult to trace its exact 


го 
И Mods to McCarthy three basic difficulties have Locos 
the confused state of the literature on children's vocabularies. These are: 
(1) the difficulty of determining the proper criterion for knowing a word, 
(2) failure to define the word as a unit of measurement, and (3) inade- 


quacy of methods in selecting words from the dictionary for vocabulary 


tests. 
abulary development that appears to be 


One of the studies in voc 
More definite than some others is that conducted by Medorah E. Smith.” 


5 McCarthy, Dorothea, оў. cit., PP- > 
T Smith, Midara E.. "An Investigation, © "5 
the Extent of the Vocabulary in Young ign 
Welfare, 3, No. 5, University of Towa Press, 1926. 


pp. 528-529. 
f the Development of the Sentence and 


* University of Iowa Studies, Child 
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Smith devised a vocabulary test by selecting words from Thorndike’s list 
of the 10,000 words frequently found in writing samples. She standard- 
ized this test for children of one to six years of age, determining their 
understanding of the meaning of the words by the utilization of pictures 
and questions. In Table 6 are reported the results of Smith's study. Al- 
though her findings appear to present an accurate picture of growth 
trends during preschool years, it must be remembered that no provision 
is made for discovering knowledge of words that were not included in 
Thorndike’s list. 


TABLE 6 
Average Size of Vocabularies of Children in Relation to Age * 
Number Number 
Age of of 
Years Months children words Gain 
8 13 0 

10 17 1 1 

1 0 52 3 2 

1 3 19 19 16 

1 6 14 22 3 

1 9 14 118 96 

д 0 25 272 154 
2 6 14 446 174 
3 0 20 896 450 
3 6 26 1222 326 
4 0 26 1540 318 
4 6 32 1870 330 
5 0 20 2072 202 
5 6 27 2289 217 
6 0 9 2562 273 


* Smith, of. cit., р. 316. 


Medorah Smith's study dealt with vocabulary development. during 
the preschool years, Mary Katherine Smith performed a study of vocab- 


ulary growth through elementary and high schools She stated as her 
purposes of the study: 


1. To determine the criteria of knowled: 
measuring the absolute size of vocabulary am 
particularly at the lower ages. 


ве and the procedures necessary for 
nong subjects below college level and 


2. To employ these procedures in determining the individu 
of vocabulary over the range from the first to twelfth grades i; 

3. To determine the central tendencies and variables of th 
a description of the growth of vocabulary during this period. 


al differences in size 
iclusive, 
езе measurements for 


8 Smith. Mary K., “Measurement of the Size of General 
through the Elementary Grades and High School," 
24: 311-345, 1941. 


з English Vocabulary 
беш Psychology Monograph, 
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4. To provide tentative norms in the absolute size of vocabulary for this range 


of age and grade levels.® 


The investigator constructed a test from a sampling of Funk and 


Wagnall's New Standard Dictionary of the English Language (1937 
ed.). The test consisted of three parts: 
Part 1: 173 multiple choice items made up of basic general terms, 


approximately in order of difficulty. 
Part 2: 158 words, proper words or rare words. The subject was to 


select those words he knew and write their definitions. 

Part 3: 40 derived words, variations in parts of speech, and com- 
pound and technical terms in order of difficulty? In order to obtain the 
actual size of vocabulary, measurement was made only of the number of 
words for which the subject had some effective knowledge. Children in 
grades 1, 2, and 3 of the elementary school were tested individually and 
orally. Those in the middle elementary grades needed some help in 
reading. Older subjects received only directions for proceeding and occa- 
sional aid in reading. Any given correct meaning of a word was accepted. 

The subjects of the study were 867 pupils from two schools in Ohio 
and one school in Illinois. The findings according to age of school popu- 


lation are presented in Figure 56. 


Smith found that although there w ¢ ; : 
акс to age and grade to grade, there is progressive growth in average size 
{ age and gra 


of vocabulary, but the increase is not regular. Some of the factors that 


might influence children’s rate of growth include extent of reading; 
. methods of teaching words, such as 


experiences (conversation trips) ; EH À 
( s ition writing and the like. It also 


word drills, analysis of words; compost | 
must be kept in mind that this study is based on a relatively small number 


of subjects for each of the respective grades. The largest number for any 
grade Was 114 in the ninth grade, with 44 in the first grade, and 64 in 


the twelfth. Although this study probably presents no more than a 
minimal Ў bulat a се levels, it gives some indication of 
al vocabulary 


for cach of the ag : 

the vocabulary growth that can be expected during preadult years, 
Length of Response We have noted earlier that the very young 
child uses word sentences that usually take the form of nouns. The 
meaning of the sentence-word is indicated by the appropriate gestures 
Or voice intonation. The growth in vocabularly is accompanied by the 
use of longer responses, including various parts of speech. 


as overlapping of scores from 


? Smith, op. cit. Р. 219 
10 Ibid., p. 319. 
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1 Total range 


Figure 56. Total Vocabulary 
Scores of Chronological Age 
Groups. 
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Florence Young conducted a study 
children (regular boys, relief boys, regul 
tively) ranging in age from 30 to 65 months, with a mean of 47.6 
months.'' The children studied had percentile ranks of 70 to 46 on the 
Merrill-Palmer Scale of Mental Tests. 

Young’s method of procedure was to observe t 
of each of the seventy-four subjects for six hour: 
conclusion that socio-economic status and f. 


factors of language development, she found that at thirty months of age 
the mean length of response is 3.2 words, and at sixty months 5.2 
words. Her results also gave evidence of the fact that the number of 


words spoken during a ten-minute period is greater for girls than for boys, 
as indicated in Table 7. 


of four groups of seventy-four 
ar girls, and relief girls, respec- 


he language behavior 
- In addition to her 
amily condition are important 


11 Young, Florence M., *An Analysis of Certain Variables in a Dev 
Study of Language," Genetic Psychology Monographs, 23: 


clopmental 
3-142, 1941, 
12 [bid., pp. 123-124. 
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TABLE 7 
Number of Words Spoken in 10-Minute Periods * 
Group Words spoken 
Regular boys 46.91 
Relief boys 40.02 
Regular girls 60.77 
47.27 


Relief girls 
* Ibid., pp. 123-124. 


Another finding of this study has to do with the parts of speech used 
by the children. There appeared to be a decrease with age in the use 
of nouns and interjections and increase in pronouns, adjectives, verbs, 
and certain relational words. In this study, pronouns and verbs yielded 
the largest percentage at all ages. (See Table 8.) 

TABLE 8 
Used by Children * 


Parts of Speech 
Per cent of use 


Parts of speech 

Nouns 16.0 
Pronouns 25.0 
Verbs 29.2 
Adverbs 10.9 
Adjectives 7.1 
Conjunctions 1.7 
Prepositions 4.3 
Articles 2.4 

2.8 


Interjections 


* Ibid., pp. 125-126. 
n conducted to determine mean length 


of sentence in spoken language at various ages.'? According to McCarthy, 
"In general, it may be seen that the child of 18 months is still essentially 
in the 1-word-sentence stage and that he is just beginning to combine 
words. A vear later, sentences of 2 or 3 words are most typical, and by 
{ te sentences averaging about 4 words each are used. By 
nce is about 5 words, and by сапу cle- 


Many other studics have bee 


3% years comple 

61% years the mean length of sente 

mentary school years it appears to level off at about 7 words.” 14 
antitative analysis of sentence usage, re- 


In conjunction with qua 
attention to the qualitative. study of gram- 


searchers also have given 

matical form and sentence structure. Since the latter are significant 
aspects of written composition, we discuss them in greater detail in 
a report of these studies, op. cit., pp. 542-551. 


y for 
1 550. 


13 See Dorothca McCarth 
р. си., р. 


14 McCarthy, Dorothea, 0 
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Chapter 7. At this point we shall illustrate the qualitative approach by 
comparing the age findings of McCarthy, Davis, and Hahn. (Sce 
'Table 9.) 


SPEECH DIFFICULTIES 


Psychologists and educators have been engaged in considerable re- 
search concerning the causes of evidenced speech disorders and the possi- 
ble relationship between faulty speech and emotional disturbance or 
personality deviation. Slow maturation, inadequate learning, and envi- 


ronmental conditions resulting in the onset of emotional tensions or 


other forms of emotional maladjustment often are accompanied by 
socially unacceptable speech or difficulties of articulation. We shall rc- 
view briefly some common forms of speech inadequacies. 

Faulty Speech during the Preschool Years The young child 
may develop incorrect speech habits or unintelligible speech partly be- 


cause of slow maturation but more generally as a result of poor or inadc- 
quate environmental stimulation. Childish errors may 


be caused by 
omission of letters, such 


as thow for throw, weet taters for sweet potatoes, 
or inability to pronounce letters correctly, e.g., dederbs for preserves. 
If the young child is exposed to incorrect grammar in the home or im- 
mediate neighborhood, he may continue through adulthood to use in- 


correctly, for example, the pronoun forms J and me or who and whom 
and the double negative. 


Earlier we noted that some parents seem to be 


lieve that young chil- 
dren cannot understand 


adult-used words if they are pronounced cor- 
rectly. Hence they resort to a kind of abbreviated language in addressing 
a little boy or girl. If or when the child imitates this so-called "baby" 
talk, it often is regarded as cunning by the adults, and a little girl espe- 
cially is encouraged to continue the incorrect Speech pattern. Such habits 
formed in young childhood may cause embarrassment to the user in his 
later life. Generally, however, faulty speech habits acquired during the 


€ as a result of consistent correction. 

15 McCarthy, D., “The Language 
of Child Welfare Monograph Series, 
Development of Language in Twins: : gum] 
Child Development, 3, 179-199, 1932; Davis, E. A., “The Ios and Single children, 
Skill in Twins, Singletons with Siblings, and only Children f 
Institute of Child Welfare Monograph Series, No. 14, Univ 
1932; Hahn, E., “Analyses of the Content and Form of the § h : d 
Children,” Quarterly Journal of Speech, 34, 361-366, 194g, T Ca 9f First Grade 
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Lisping The lisper seems to find it difficult to sound certain letters 
correctly, especially the s. This becomes thith. The difficulty may have its 
roots in "baby" talk. Unless the habit has become fixed it responds to 
training. Deformity of the teeth, lip or jaw constitutes a more serious 
problem that necessitates the services of a speech expert to help the child 
acquire new patterns of letter formation. 

Slurring Unintelligible speech may result from slurring or run- 
ning words together, sometimes in the form of a mumbling jargon. Vari- 
ous conditions can bc responsible for slurring. A shy, socially inept young 
child may appear to be tongue-tied in the presence of strangers. He 
either refuses to talk or he mumbles words through partially closed lips. 
A bright child who is interested in things about him may be so cager to 
talk that he finds it difficult to say all that he has to say as quickly as he 
wants to do so. Consequently, the rapidity of his speech interferes with 
distinct enunciation. Although some individuals continue to be rapid 
talkers, as adults they learn to control the slurring tendency, unless there 
is an organic difficulty, such as paralysis of the vocal organs, or lack of 
development of the tongue, jaw, or lips. 

Stuttering and Stammering Stuttering and stammering prob- 
ably are the most serious forms of speech disorder and sometimes seem to 
defy correction. They are articulatory defects that are caused by emo- 
tional difficulties: fear of failure, anxiety, frustration, insecurity, hostility, 
overprodding by adults, and the like. Any attempts at therapy need to 
start with the emotional roots of the difficulty rather than the overt 
symptoms. 

Speech behavior differs even though the two disorders tend to be 
linked together. In stammering there appears to be difficulty in pro- 
ducing any speech sound. The stammerer gasps, hesitates, gasps again, 
and then mouths the word, but may or may not be able to produce 
sound. Spasmodic movements and facial grimaces usually accompany 
efforts to articulate. The situation becomes embarrassing for both the 
sufferer and others with whom he desires to communicate, and this tends 


to intensify the difficulty. The stutterer can articulate but may be unable 
to enunciate the first consonant letter of 


: а word, as “c-c-come,” or is 
under compulsion to repeat words or Phrases with which he has diffi- 
a: 
culty. 


If either stammering or stuttering is to be am 


cliorated or overcome, 
there needs to be good rapport 


and cooperation between therapist and 
patient. Of prime importance, of course, is the release of whatever emo- 


tional tensions are the underlying causes of the Speech disorder. 
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QUESTIONS AND TOPICS FOR DISCUSSION 


m you arc acquainted. Attempt to evalu- 


1. Select five persons with who 
ding to their power to verbalize. What 


ate their mental status accor 
difficulties do you encounter? 

2. To what extent have you found that girls are more facile in language 
than boys? Be specific. 

3. If possible, observe a first-grade clementary school class and report 
differences among the children in language usage. Attempt to explain 
any observable differences. 

4. What training arc you now receiving to fit you to teach children 
who have unacceptable language patterns to improve their language 


habits? 

5. Why should a young child's specc 

6. Watch your classmates in class discussion. To what extent is their 
speech accompanied by gestures? How do you explain any gesturing 
you have observed? What habitual gestures do you display? 

7. Study Table 9. In light of any experiences that you may have had 
with young children, whose studies are most in agreement with your 


findings? 

8. Special Project: 
studies of vocabulary. 
to the developmental 1 
the words, and note your 


h be egocentric? 


Smith's and Mary K. Smith's 
from their studies appropriate 
s of study. Administer 


Obtain Medorah 

Select words 
evel of your four subject 
findings. How do you explain your results? 
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LANGUAGE 


DEVELOPMENT: 
LISTENING, READING, AND 


WRITTEN EXPRESSION 


THE various ASPECTS of language development do not progress in 
expression, he also is learning 


isolation. As the child acquires skill in oral 
to become an effective listener, begins to read simple written or printed 
material, and later starts to gain mastery of written expression. In this 
chapter we shall discuss the development 
three media of communication. 


al patterns involved in these 


UNDERSTANDING OF SPOKEN LANGUAGE 
understanding of oral language necessitates the de- 
listen intelligently to the spoken word and put 
ard. The acquiring of listening skill progresses 
aturation and training. 


'To acquire an 
velopment of the power to 
Meaning into each word he 
gradually and depends upon m 
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Development of Skill in Listening For one or more reasons 
adults as well as children often fail to gain complete understanding of 
that to which they are supposed to be listening, even though they show 
a receptive attitude. Sometimes attention is divided; the person believes 
that he is listening to what is being said by another, but thoughts about 
other matters distract him and he finds himself only partly conscious of 
the import of the words that he hears. Often a person hears only what he 
wants to hear. An emotional bias or block may 
the connotation of the words of the speaker and accompanying voice 
intonation or gestures. Many times the listener is unacquainted with the 


terminology used and is left with confused understanding or almost com- 
plete misunderstanding. 


Children’s Listening Difficulties 
to follow adult speech intelligently, since t 


cause him to misinterpret 


Children often find it difficult 
heir elders seem to assume that 
immature young people possess background experiences similar to their 
own. Let us assume, for example, that a young child through experience 
has put meaning into the word symbols for “cow,” “dog,” “bread,” 
“butter”; he can name a piece of wood; he knows w 
on an icy pavement. 
without further explan 
are referring to flowe 


hat it means to slip 
Should he therefore be expected to recognize, 
ation or actual experience with them, that adults 
ts or blossoms when, in conversation, they usc 
the terms “buttercup,” “dogwood,” “cowslip,” or “bread-and-but- 
ter”? These and many other words that constitute the daily vocabu- 
lary of older children and adults may be the source of much confused 
thinking to the little boy or girl who tries to give them a literal meaning. 

Another source of communication difficulty between young children 
and their elders is the latter’s inadequate handling of the former’s ques- 
tions. The young child who is becoming aware of the world about him 
tends to be a veritable question box. He seems constantly to be asking 
the why, what, how, and where of everything in his immediate environ- 
ment or concerning his relationships with others. Some questions are 
unanswerable; others are asked by the child to hear himself talk, since 
he either gives the answer himself or does not wait for it before he asks 
another question. Two mistakes made by adults are (1) 
long, complicated explanation which children are unlikely to understand, 
and (2) to refrain from responding to the question by telling the child 
that they are busy or that he is too young to understand. The wise parent 


or other adult answers the child’s questions simply but briefly, without 
у, 
extraneous comments. 


to engage in a 
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Helping Children Develop Skill in Listening Psychologists and 
educators recognize the need of teaching young people not only to under- 
stand and respond correctly to what is said by others in conversations 
with associates and in classroom situations but also to evaluate intelli- 
gently all the one-way communication by which they are stimulated, for 
example, through the media of radio and television. Adults, especially 
parents and teachers, tend to admonish children to "pay attention" or 
to "listen carefully,” sometimes without realizing that listening, like read- 
ing, involves more than the assumption of an attentive attitude or body 
position. 

That to which a child is expected to listen needs to be associated with 
his background of experience and to motivate him toward constructive 
thinking. The child who is reared in an enriched home, neighborhood, 
school, or wider environment is much more likely to profit from spoken 
language than one brought up under meager social conditions. More- 
over, no matter how alert a child is or how stimulating his surroundings, 
the acquiring of listening skill follows a sequential pattern of development. 

The skilled listener has Iearned to enjoy listening. He recognizes the 
fact that communication is a two-way Process and appreciates the value 
of listening as an aid to learning. He is attentive to oral directions and 
is able to follow them if they are within his range of comprehension. The 
good listener does not draw conclusions until he has listened carefully 
to and digested what has been said, keeping an open mind, maintaining 
an intelligent attitude, and raising pertinent questions when these are 
needed to clear his thinking. р А 

The realization that children necd to bc trained to become efficient 
listeners is not a new goal of education. In 1928 Paul Rankin directed 
attention to its importance." Before the recent past, [pen iae 
received greater emphasis аз an arca of learning than did listening. We 
now recognize the complex nature of skill in listening and are "psp 
to assist children in the mastery of the various skills involved in goo 


listening, Pratt and Greene list the skills as: 


I. Word perception 
A. Recall of word meanings 
B. Deduction of meanings of unknown words 
II. Comprehension of ideas 
A. Noting details 
ance of Listening Ability," English Journal 


си І ort. 
Раш T, "The ber, 1928, pp. 623-630. 


1 T 
Rankin, i. 17, October, 


(College Edition), Vo 
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B. Following directions 

C. Organizing into main and subordinate ideas 

р. Selecting information pertinent to a specific topic 

E. Detecting clues that show the speaker's trend of thought 
III. Using ideas to build understanding 


A. Evaluating an expressed point of view or fact in relation to previous learning 
B. Making justifiable inferences.? 


Parents who are aware of these various listening skills can apply them 
during children's preschool years. It is the function of school people, how- 


ever, to organize a program of listening education that is based on the 
following principles of learning: 


1. Children learn what they practice. Unless positive steps are t 
listening, it is fair to assume that the learning may be negative. 
2. Children need to understand what it is that they are trying 


aken to teach 


to learn. 'Talking 
about listening will help them to understand that it is like reading in some ways, 
but unlike it in other ways. 


3. Children need to become aware of their ability to listen. Listening has been 
taken for granted for so long that it is best to begin any program of instruction 
by administering a standardized test, or a teacher-made test, as a means of motivat- 
ing children to set up individual and group goals for the improvement of listening. 

4. Children need opportunities to discover that they can improve their listening 
ability. It is difficult to tell children exactly what they must do to improve their 
listening ability. However, if they are given an adequate number of opportunities 
to listen for various purposes and to evaluate the results of their efforts, they will 
discover those things which make a real difference in their comprehension. 

5. Oral reading should be taught so that it fosters good listening. When children 
read new material in a well-prepared manner to their classmates, they are providing 
good listening experiences. When these experiences are follow 
other activities, they provide the listener w 

6. Oral language is taught with 


ed by discussions and 
ith an opportunity to react. 

an emphasis upon communication. Young 
children should have many opportunities to express ideas orally to their classmates 
and to be judged by what they communicate, not by how they speak. When the 


emphasis is upon communication of ideas, children will become concerned with 
what they say and whether it is understood by their listeners. As the communica- 
tion process becomes understood, 


s > there will be a need to teach children to usc 
better posture, a more pleasing voice, and accurate grammar. 


7. Children have opportunities to listen to diffi 
Pis. teacher, leery Вар айал, usually can comprehend m 
to them, which are one or more years above their reading level. Content materials 
read by the teacher, or by a child who is a good oral reader, will provide excellent 
listening experiences. 


cult material read to them by 


aterials read 


2 Pratt, Edward, and Greene, Harry A., “Trainin, 
graph for Elementary Teachers, pp. 2-3. Evanston 
copyright 1955. 


в Children to Listen," А Mono- 
: Row, Peterson and Company, 
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8. Individual differences in listening should be recognized. It is common prac- 
achers to repeat directions and instructions so that the slowest child in 
s teaches brighter children not to listen the first 
time but to adjust to the pattern followed by the teacher. Children will become 
better listeners if instructional talking is done at a higher-than-average level to 
If a few children comprehend less well, they should be 


tice for te 
the room will comprehend. Thi 


challenge all children. 
helped to improve their listening in a separate grouping.? 


DEVELOPMENT OF READING SKILL 


The acquisition of skill in reading is closely associated with the de- 
velopment of adequate understanding and use of spoken language. Al- 
though reading is commonly regarded as the ability to obtain ideas from 
the printed or written page; à better description of reading might be the 
power of an individual to put meaning into symbols to which he re- 
sponds visually in much the same way as he has learned to give thought 
to language symbols to which he responds through hearing. As with 
the gaining of skill in oral language, the development of reading skill 
depends on maturational progress and environmental stimulation. 

Preschool Reading Experiences Learning to read generally is 
associated with the child’s formal schooling. Yet, preschool experiences 
that include a rich background of sensory experiences and many oppor- 
tunities for the kind of first-hand acquaintance with activities that aid 
concept development (see Chapter 8) are preparatory steps in learning 
to read. These provide the bases for the generalizations that children are 
increasingly able to form. They put meaning into the word symbols used 
to read, and make reading an exciting experience for children. In too 
for example, emphasis upon reading readiness is 

“workbooks” matching pictures and 
n of their larger implications. This is 
and should be recognized as 


many kindergartens, 
almost completely in the form of 
ideas, with little or no appreciatio 
only onc aspect of preparation for reading 
such. 

In addition to her 
periences with picture viewing an 


his other life activities, the young child's preschool ex- 
d listening to stories cither told to him 


or read to him by adults serve as preparatory steps in the whole pattern 
ad. Most young children delight in having simple stories 


of learning to re 
f comprehension told or read to them by a sympa- 


within their power 9 


: Н a i thi Listen.” Reprinted from the April 
8T, M: c S. Teaching Children to p he Apri 
1960 df e alio Copyright 1960 by the Bobbs-Merrill Company, Inc., In- 


dianapolis, Indiana. 
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thetic adult, especially if they are sitting on the adult's lap and seem- 
ingly following a story read to them from a well-illustrated story book. 
Some children seem to have photographic memories. "They want to hear 
the same story over and over, and correct any accidental changes of 
words in the retelling or rereading. 

Many children before the age of three years can identify simple pic- 
tures that are free of extraneous details. The cighteen-month-old child, 
for example, can identify a picture of a dog which he has seen previously, 
and say, “Bow-wow.” About six months later, he should be able to iden- 
tify pictures of animals, objects, or people with which he has had experi- 
ence. By the end of the third year he usually can name letters in alphabet 
books or on blocks. During the next two years the child progresses to the 
extent that, by the age of five, he usually can recognize his first name 
in written form and identify signs such as go and stop as well as the 
symbols hot and cold on faucets. While a story is being read to him, he 
may be able to follow with his finger both the pictures and the text. He 
is beginning to gain some comprehension of word symbols. 

Parents in the higher socio-economic brackets sometimes are so eager 
to demonstrate the superior learning progress of their young child that 
they attempt to teach him to read before he enters school. They are 
proud of the fact that he may have mastered the alphabet. Although 
gifted children often learn to read before school age, parental emphasis 


on learning to read during early years may be a strain on the nervous 
System and interfere with later reading progress, 

Reading Readiness and Disabilities Elementary school entrants 
differ in their ability to learn to read. Preschool experience is a significant 
factor of reading readiness. The child who has enjoyed rich environ- 
mental experiences, such as a home in which parents stimulate childish 
interest in talking and vocabulary building, and where the older mem- 

y , is y to recognize the social value 


bers of the family do much reading, is likely 
o much prodding by parents 


» a child of lower social class 
may have been denied the advantages of upper class children. 


Teachers in the primary grades are faced with the problem of intro- 
ducing children having widely different backgrounds to the beginnings 
of reading mastery. Although previous language experiences are extremely 
important, other factors operate in determining children’s evidenced 
learning readiness. Degree of maturation is significant. Not all six-year- 
olds are equally mature for their age. It is a known fact, for example, 
that little boys mature more slowly than do little girls. This difference 
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shows itself in the fact that primary grade girls progress more quickly in 
learning to read than do boys. More boys than girls need to be referred 


to reading clinics. 
According to Strang, by the age of six a child should have had ex- 


perience with words and books. She says: 


It is an advantage to children in learning to read to have had experience with 


words and books: 
То recognize signs and follow si 


To be familiar with the phrascology 
gin to read. 


mple printed directions like "Go" and “Stop.” 
рер I 
of stories; this helps children anticipate 


meaning more readily when they be, 

To look at the book while someone reads to them; 
ft to right and from or 
curs 


thus they will get the feeling 


of correct eye movement from le ne line to the next and may 


begin to recognize words that frequently re 


age has become an avid watcher of tele- 


The child who at an carly 
ted in picture and vocal 


vision programs is likely to become so interes 
presentations that he finds it difficult to become interested in written or 
printed material. Mastery of reading material, except that which is 
accompanied by many illustrations from which he can deduce the mean- 
ing of the story, does not represent a worthwhile goal. More serious is 
the situation of the child whose reading progress is interfered with by 
emotional disturbances, excessive fear of or withdrawal from social situ- 
ations. Failure to progress as rapidly in his learning as fellow classmates 
may cause greater retardation in reading. 

In an increasing number of schools, reading readiness tests are ad- 
ministered to children in the early grades to discover possible causes of 
differences in performance. Reading readiness tests include such items 
as shown in the following example (see Figure 57): 

Some school entrants are found to be still too immature to profit 
from regular reading instruction. Such children are permitted to advance 
at a slower pace than that of more mature pupils. Cases of emotional 
maladjustment are referred to psychological clinics where emotionally 
rooted causes are diagnosed and therapeutic and remedial techniques 
are applied. lu 

According to some theories serious reading disability can be caused 
by factors other than emotional disturbance. The disability may have a 
neurological basc. Brain dominance may be mixed; the child does not 
perceive words as normal children do. One example is the reading of the 
word “was” as saw," and vice versa. Another theory stresses the un- 


4 Strang, Ruth, Ал Introduction to Child Study, 4th ed., p. 277. New York: The 
Macmillan Company, 1959. 
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Examples from New York Reading Readiness Test 


TEST 1: Concepts 


1. Look at my book. Look at all the pictures in the top row. (Point. ) Now look 
at them in your book—the pencil, the box of crayons, the book, the scissors, the 
cup. Mark just the cup and not anything else. Mark it just like this, (Ilustrate 
at the blackboard by drawing a diagonal or vertical line on the picture cup. a 1р 
those who have апу difficulty. Show them how to mark the cup, if necessary.) 


А 


Mark the mixing bowl. 


ee 


bk at all the pictures in the next row. (Point.) Find the picture that 
with the others in the row and mark it. d. seconds) 


[20 | 


1 


(P. 4) 8. Look at the last row. (Pause.) (10 seconds) 


(P. 7) 20. Loc 
does not belong 


(P. 11) 3. The child is to draw 


à line under the word 
4. The child is to dr. 


aw a line under the word book. 


Here isa &ood book. 
I took the book home. 
Mother saw the book. 
It is a cook book. 


drum wherever it appears. 


r- 


3. 


drum 


Here is а drum. 
Tom plays this drum. 


He plays a drum often. 
His drum is new. 


Score (R-W) 


Score (R-W) 


Figure 57. Examples from New York Reading Readiness Test. 


From Manual of Directions for New York Reading Readiness Т. €st, Forms A and B. 
Copyright 1947, by Board of Education of the City of New York, pp. 3, 4, 7, 8. 
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favorable effect of immaturity on readiness to read. Failure to make 
expected progress results in loss of interest in reading and feelings of 
Whatever the cause, patience and cooperation on the part 
of both clinician and patient (subject) are needed in cases of severe 
reading retardation to effect successful therapy. 

Regardless of any child's learning readiness, Russell's summarization 


of six psychological principles pertaining to reading are worthy of con- 


sideration. 


inadequacy. 


1. All children go through similar stages of development as reading abilities 


mature. 
2. Development of reading 


3. Although children go througl 
n the times 1 


continuous and gradual process. 


abilities is a 
ar patterns of continuous development 


h simil 
there is a wide variation in ndividuals reach certain points in reading 
achievement. 

4. Although reading is а con 
needs and interests tend to accelerate cert 


tinuous development, at various levels different 
ain phases of growth in reading abilities 


and attitudes. ; i i 
ationship between reading achievement and 


5. In general, there is a positive rel s i 
general physical mental, and social development, and among the various reading 


achievements themselves. | 
6. The effect of environmental influences re 


- 
stage of maturation reached by the child.* 


ated to reading varies with the 


Instructional Approaches Educators are interested in the use 
of correct teaching procedures. They know that the kind of teaching 
е th which children learn to read. 


approach utilized affects the case WI : iid E 
BEGINNING TECHNIQUES At one time reading instruction began 


with the memorization of the alphabet, and oral reading. was stressed. 
This technique gave Way to the introduction of the phonic method, in 
which words were identified as (1) sounding alike (sing, nag bring), 
(2) beginning with the same letter (book, bill, buy), and (3) having 
parts that look alike (bough, through, though). At present, excellent 
ТЄЛЇ seein to BE achieved by first associating object with word, eS 
pointing to a picture of a dog, writing the word on the chalkboard in a 
ng it. The word recognition technique can be followed 
or accompanied by the phonetic method. The alphabet is taught later. 

Some children learn easily by tracing the word. Since children differ 
in their learning readiness, various approaches should be used freely: 
auditory, visual, phonetic, and manual. Unfortunately, the teacher of a 


sentence, and sayi 


« i i lopment,” Forty-eighth Yearbook 
5 ;d H., “Reading and Child Develop А y-eig 'arboo 
of 2 Ёш, Be any for the Study of Education, pp. 16-18. Chicago: University 
of Chicago Press, 1949. 
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large class finds it difficult, if not impossible, to utilize the best approach 
for each individual child. 

EYE MOVEMENT The teacher of reading is concerned with eye 
movement. He recognizes reading as a kind of visual exploration in 
which the reader’s eyes travel across the page in jumps, recognition of 
words or combination of words occurring during the pauses. Photo- 
graphic recordings of reading activity show that reading reactions in- 
clude: 


1. Duration of eye fixations, or rate of recognition. 

2. Number of words recognized in one attention $ 
recognition. 

3. Regression units per line, or rhythmic progress, 

4. In oral reading, the number of letter spaces between the reading 
material on which the reader’s eyes are fixating and what he is 
vocalizing, or the eye-voice span. 


pan, or span of 


Good and poor readers can be discovered from reading graphs. As 
compared with the retarded reader, the skilled reader gives evidence of 
shorter duration of fixations, fewer fixations of the eyes, and more defi- 
nite reading rhythm. 

SILENT VERSUS ORAL READING Earlier procedures in “reading 
lessons," which consisted of having cach child in turn stand and read 
aloud a passage from a reader which the other pupils were supposed to 
follow silently, have disappeared in most schools. The primary purposes 
of reading are to obtain information, acquaint oneself with the point of 
view of writers, and gain enjoyment. Hence in modern schools emphasis 
is placed on the development of power to comprehend printed or written 
material through silent reading. Appropriate passages are assigned for 
reading, followed by the answering, cither orally or in writing, of perti- 
nent questions asked by the teacher. In the early grades exercises of this 
kind can take on the characteristics of a classroom game. Later, the silent 


reading can become the basis of active discussions, or the с 


à è arrying out of 
constructive projects. 


Oral reading is not neglected. Rather docs it become 
One pupil can read a story for the enjoyment of his cl 
child knows ahead of time that he is to entertain the ot 
to prepare himself by reading the material in айу 
self with new or difficult words (both pronunci 
practicing the reading for proper phrasing and 
reading activity often serves a young person as 


a social activity. 
assmates. If the 
hers, he is likely 
ance, familiarizing him- 
ation and meaning), and 
intonation, This form of 


a challenge to improve 
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his reading ability. A similar project that is especially useful with stories 
having considerable conversation is to have the pupils role-play it. Among 
secondary as well as elementary school pupils, the enacting of a play or 
story encourages the development of reading skill. 

Reading Interests? Children’s reading interests differ according 


to maturity level, intelligence, sex, available materials, and the influence 


of adults and peer associates. Basically, children learn to read what they 


are expected to read, but background experiences and certain age and 
sex differences play their part. 

Prior to the age of five years both boys and girls enjoy hearing stories 
about nature and animals and everyday happenings. They tend to want 
but also like rhymes and jingles, such as Mother 
Goose rhymes. Toward the end of this period they usually thrill to fairy 
tales. Their imaginations are stimulated by the fanciful as well as the 
factual. Sensitive children may become terrified by stories of ogres and 
witches, however. Some years ago Walt Disney produced a motion pic- 


ture version of “Snow White and the Seven Dwarfs.” Some children saw 
viewing; others were so filled with fear 


could not sleep for several nights after 


simple, factual stories, 


it repeatedly and enjoyed each 
by the incidents pictured that they 
viewing the picture. Р \ 

As children mature, differences аге apparent in the reading tastes 
of the two sexes. Boys, especially during the elementary school years, 
prefer stories of adventure and excitement, sports and inventions. Girls 
are likely to read stories about home life, with a beginning interest in 
sentimental fiction. Young people of junior and senior high school age 
tend to become increasingly interested in biography, history, and reading 
materials dealing with natural and social phenomena. At present, both 
Children and adolescents read fanciful as well as factual writings con- 
cerning space travel, nuclear warfare, and related material. Although 
girls continue their interest in romantic stories and often become avid 
readers of the classics and poetry, they also evince interest in books and 
Magazine articles generally regarded as favored by boys. The opposte 
does not hold, however; few growing boys read so-called “girls esl 

Many young people, from early childhood on, appear to be evote 
to comic books. This reading interest bothers some adults. It isa fact 
oks are undesirable: the paper is of poor quality, color 
some drawings of human figures are grotesque, 
any comic strips are improving, how- 


that some comic bo 
combinations are inartistic, 
and the story sequence is absurd. M. 


6 For a morc detailed discussion sce Chapter 13, “Formation of Interests and Atti- 
am » id 


tudes.” 
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ever, in both quality of content and in manner of execution. These are 
intended to represent American folklore and history. They may stress 
blood and thunder activity, present fantastic situations, and utilize col- 
loquial language. Yet they include threads of fundamental truths that 
have value for the youngster whose development is being furthered even 
as he projects himself into the life of Superman or other heroic figures. 
As is the case with fairy tales, children differ in their reactions to comic 
books. The child who is encouraged to engage in a well-balanced program 
of zestful work and relaxing play will not devote an undue amount of 
time to reading comics. It is the lonely, inactive child who may come to 
find his greatest thrills and fears through self-projection into the world 
of fantasy. 

Much concern is experienced by many adults with the effect of ex- 
cessive involvement with television on children's rcading habits. A similar 
situation prevailed during the early days of motion pictures and radio. 
Although these one-way media of communication may provide certain 
emotional stimulation in the form of mystery programs and Westerns that 
are disapproved by adults for children's consumption, we are not dealing 
with such matters at this point. The question is whether the formation of 
good reading habits is being retarded or inhibited by time spent watch- 
ing television. We have referred earlier to the possible effect of tele- 
viewing on young children’s interest in learning to read. It probably is 
a fact that about 25 per cent of young 
ture attendance and television program 
reading or other forms of relaxing act 
of books for children and book stores, 
more and better books than they have 
and school libraries report similar exp 
parents and school people for encour. 
satisfy their urge to acquaint themselv. 
the world about them. 


people devote time to motion pic- 
s that otherwise could be given to 
ivity. Yet, according to publishers 
modern young people are reading 
in any period of the past. Public 
riences. Credit probably goes to 
aging children and adolescents to 
es through all available media with 


DEVELOPMENT OF SKILL IN WRITTEN 
LANGUAGE 


The primary factor of written language is, of course, the ability 
to present ideas that are worthy of putting into written form. In order 
to express one’s thoughts clearly, succinctly, and intelligibly, de 


; ; velopment 
of skill is needed in grammatical construction and punctuati 


on, in cor- 
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rect spelling and in legible penmanship. We first shall discuss briefly the 
mechanics of written composition and then consider content. | 
Development of Skill in Penmanship Young children differ 
in the age at which they begin to “scribble” with crayon or chalk. At 
first, muscular control is lacking, but indiscriminate markings gradually 
come to be forms that have meaning for the child, especially when in 
the nursery school he is encouraged to express his ideas by drawing or 
scribbling on large sheets of paper. By the age of five years, he usually 
has developed some manipulatory control and a recognition of the Esos 
ciation between visual and kinesthetic sensations. He uses frec-arm move- 
ments, often accompanied by facial grimaces, and his scribblings are large, 
covering the entire page- Later, the child gains greater control of his 
muscles and he is able to imitate simple copy that requires more refined, 
smaller movements. 
Adults differ widely in legibility of penmanship. This difference is 
ative effectiveness of early training and partly by 
ar control. The acquisition of legible 
of a complex sensori-motor skill that 
{ dexterity in the use of arm, 
f perception, and (3) in- 


caused partly by the rel 
degree of development of muscul 
handwriting comprises the mastery 
includes (1) the gradual development о 
hand, wrist, and fingers, (2) improvement 0 


creased memory for details. 
Acquisition of Skill in Spelling Much of a child’s writing vo- 


cabulary is acquired through his reading experiences. This is especially 
true in the area of words used in common life experiences. It does not 
mean, however, that the child can spell correctly every word that he can 


read and of which he knows the meaning. People vary in their spelling 


ability. In general, а person’s speaking and reading vocabulary is larger 


than his writing vocabulary. 
The acquisition of a spelling Уу 


ord correctly involves р ; 
d of the word and its written form, the inter- 


meaning. Children tend to have little diffi- 
words that can be spelled 
und of each syllable. Some 


s an individual matter. 'To 


vocabulary i 
ationship that 


learn to spell а w erceiving the rel 


exists between the soun 


association of its parts, and its 
culty in learning to spell correctly even long 


phonetically, i.e., written according to the so 
of one or two syllables are misspelled by adults as well as 


lling of such words should be learned as early as possible 
ed. Other words probably are mastered best when 
her than in isolated word lists. Mentally 


basic words 
children. The spe 
so that they become fix 


they are learned in context, rat 
alert children usually become accurate spellers if they give attention to 


details. Some brilliant individuals are notoriously poor spellers because 
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they lack interest in spelling mastery; some slow learners exhibit con- 
siderable ability in learning to spell by rote memorization—they may 
know the correct form of a word but fail to comprehend its meaning. 

Conformity to Grammatical Usage А child's written structure 
usually follows the form of expression used in oral language. The young 
person who, during the preschool period, has been exposed to correct 
grammatical usage usually carries his habit patterns over into his written 
composition. More flexibility of construction is permitted in spoken lan- 
guage than in written, however. Hence the elementary school child needs 
to be guided toward expressing his ideas in clear, terse form, giving 
attention to sentence and paragraph sequences, appropriate terminology, 
and other elements of comprehensible written material. 

Harrell made a comparative study of the length of written and oral 
compositions of boys and girls by chronological age. The results of his 
findings are presented in Figures 58, 59, and 60.7 These were later cor- 
roborated by Dorothea McCarthy.® 

Emphasis on the writing of short, simple sentences containing no more 
than one idea is needed during early learning in written language. There 
is difference of opinion concerning the value of a detailed study of gram- 


mar. At one time, considerable attention was given to the rote memoriza- 


tion and the application of many complicated grammatical rules. There 
then was a shift to stress on more or less imitation of good models and 
habit development, with a minimum of concentration on rules. 
Recently, many educators have 
helped to improve his writing if he 
follow certain basic rules of agreem 
and pronoun, and of relationship be 
Consequently, in many schools the s 


decided that the young person is 
knows, for example, why he should 
ent of subject and verb or of noun 
tween main and subordinate clauses. 
tudy of grammar has returned, but is 


al viewpoint, rather than as a formal 
study of rules that may be memorized but not understood. The most 
effective way to combine a study of grammar with its 
tion and at what stage of individual m 
have best results still are moot questions 

Development of P 


treated from a practical or function 


practical applica- 
aturation this combination will 


ower to Express Ideas in Written Form One 


might suppose that the bringing of the world closer together through the 


T Harrell, Lester E., “A Comparison of the Develo 
guage in School-Age Children,” Monographs of th 
Development, 22: No. 66, pp. 29, 48. and 51. 1957. 

8 McCarthy, Dorothea, “Research in Language Development: Retrospect and 
Prospect,” Monographs of the Society for Research in Child Development, 24: Ко. 74, 
рр. 3-24. 1958. 


pment of Oral and Written Lan- 
€ Society for Research in Child 
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500 
Written Oral 
450r Boys —-—- Boys 
5 400} “wada Girls ---- Girls Figure 58. Mean Composition Length 
E of Written and Oral Stories by Chrono- 


logical Age and Sex. 


From Harrell, Lester E., “А Comparison 
of the Development of Oral and Written 
Language іп School-Age Children,” 
Monographs of the Society for Raseasuh 
in Child Development, 22: No. 66, p. 29 


150 , 1957. 
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From Ibid, р. 48. Bo 
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Chronological age in yeors 


ommunication would lessen the need for people 
amount of mail received daily 
he home, however, and the 
ations that are available 
ows by 


various modern media of c 
to express their thoughts in writing. The 
by the man in business or the woman in tł 
increasing number of books and other public 
testify to our continued interest in communicating with our fell 
means of the printed or written word. Written expression serves various 
purposes: letter-writing, note-taking, narration of a series of events, 
summarization of material read, description of places, people or things, 
statements of points of view, ОГ advertising of one’s wares. 

I's purpose in writing probably is associated 


As a child, the individua 
almost entirely with daily experiences in his immediate environment. Yet, 
effective early training will serve as a foundation upon which can be 


built later more involved usage of the tools of written expression. No 
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Figure 60. Comparison of Each Subordinate Clause 
Type in Written and Oral Stories. 


From Ibid, p. 51. 


matter how simple a young person's attempt at written expression may 
be, he must have something to say that is worth rcading and say it in 
correct grammatical form. This constitutes a difficult task for the average 
child. 

The child may have interesting ideas but lack mastery of the mechan- 
ics of writing, or he may have developed relatively correct form but have 


little or nothing to say. In either Case, one activity interferes with the 
other, and he needs 


ences, children differ in their ability t 
written form. Boys usually express themselves less fluent] 
possibly because the former devote 1 i 

and are more interested in strenuous activities, Members of the same 
grade or class, whether they be boys or girls, tend to evidence wide differ- 
ences in their written expression. To illustrate this point we present 
samples of pupils’ writing in the form of notes to their teacher who was 
absent from school for a week because of illness. These children are 
fourth-graders having superior intelligence. The notes are identified by 
sex. The reader will observe the difference in amount of detail among 
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the lette 
e TS and the fact that several expressed themselves in verse. Spelli 
punctuation are those of the children. ор 


Boy. “We hope you feel b i 
tter. W ү 
Per. pe y etter. We miss you. We are sorry you got sick. Your 


Girl. "I was v ‚ 
did . "I was very sorry to hear you are sick. I hope you get well very soon. I 
s Ал $i © Б п. 
pn we accomplished much work. We wrote compositions about our tri E 

е — үрүл ; x 
uscum. I miss you very much. I am looking forward to seeing you it is 
i CK in 


school soon. Sincerely," 


Boy. "How do you fecl? I am very sorry you did not come to school today. I 
feel fine, though I have a little cold. I was sorty 


hope you will feel better. I 
the play. I hope you come to school tomorrow. Your 


because we did not practice 
pupil,” 

Girl. “When I walked into the classroom on Monday morning I was disap- 
I immediately knew that you were ill, and 
he Museum on Friday because it was 
better and come back to school soon 


pointed to find that you were absent. 
began to wonder if you caught a cold in t 
terribly cold there. I hope that you will be 
because I miss you, Best wishes,” 


"re sick. When I came in this morning I was 


Girl. “I’m sorry to hear that you 
but when I found out that you were 


happy because I was going to get furniture, 
sick I could have cried, but I held it back just in time. 

“Please don’t stay home too long because things are ve 
er soon. Sincerely yours,” 


ry different when you're 


around. Hope you get bett 


d Mee аге you fecling: I hope you feel all right. Mrs. is taking charge 
E Be She-isia nice teacher. Today we finished reading Mary Poppins. I liked it 
ry much. Tomorrow we're going to start another Mary Poppins book. Did you 
know that I was going to move? I will this Thursday to White Plains, N. Y. My 
mother is going to buy me a convertible to sleep on. I am very sorry you were 


absent. So was everyone else sorry. I hope you come back tomorrow. 
From one of your pupils," 


Boy. "If you come back right away, 
Welcome home, we would say. 
We like you very much, 
Because you have the golden touch. 
All the children are very sad, 
And, in a way, à little mad. 
We never raise a fuss, 
Because you're very nice to us. 
What is your condition good or bad? 


We hope it's good or we'll be sad. 
Stay in bed and get better fast, 
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And hope that this sickness will be your last. 

I hope you change for better not worse 

Because, if you don't stay in bed you'll need a nurse. 
Best wishes," 


Girl. “I hear you have a cold today, 
Well I'm going to make it go away. 
For I don't like you to be sick, 
Nor to lie in bed while you hear the clock tick. 
Га sure like you back in school, 
So you can teach us the golden rule. 
So by now I've got to go, 
And I hope tomorrow you're not feeling low. 
Sincerely," 


There is some to-be-expected uniformity of expression in these letters. 
However, one can recognize some of the personality differences among 
the children. Also evident is the fact that some of them write more casily 
and in greater detail than do others. Consultation with the teacher of 
the class disclosed that several of the more fluent writers are among the 
less vocal in class discussion. Contrariwise, the writer of the first note is 
quite a talker and much more uninhibited in oral expression than in 
written. It also may be noted that the boy who wrote letter number seven 
probably was unaware of the fact that the line, *And hope that this 
sickness will be your last,” lends itself to two interpretations. 


QUESTIONS AND TOPICS FOR DISCUSSION 


I. Listen to a radio newscast. After it is completed, w. 
what was given. Check with someone else who als 
it. What omissions did you find? How do 

2. The next time you attend a meeting at which a paper is read, take 
notes of the important points during the rcading. Then compare your 


notes with the paper itself. How do you explain 
rect notations? 


rite a summary of 
О was listening to 
you explain them? 


omissions or incor- 
3. Why do playing children often fail to respond to a mother’s call for 
lunch? 
4. What are some of the advantages and disadvantages of children’s 
learning to read before they enter elementary school? 
. Among the children of your acquaintance, what effec 
viewing seem to have on their reading interests? 


6. Discuss in class: “Development of reading abilities is a continuous 
and gradual process.” 


сл 


t does television 
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7. What were your favorite stories during childhood? During adoles- 
cence? How did your reading interests compare with those of peer- 
age associates? 

8. Special Project: A. With your two young subjects, do the following: 
(1) Read to them a story, appropriate to their age, and have them 
answer questions about it. Report their responses. (2) Ask them to 
tell you a story. Note their use of language forms. 

B. With your older subjects, do the following: (1) Give them direc- 
tions for completing a simple project. Note how well they carry out 
instructions. (2) Ask them what their favorite reading material is 
and why they like it. (3) Have them write a story. Let them choose 
the subject, but offer suggestions if they ask for them, Report the 
length of the story, and the use of nouns, adjectives, and adverbs. 
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And hope that this sickness will be your last. 

I hope you change for better not worse 

Because, if you don't stay in bed you'll need a nurse. 
Best wishes," 


Girl. *I hear you have a cold today, 

Well I’m going to make it go away. 

For I don't like you to be sick, 

Nor to lie in bed while you hear the clock tick. 

T'd sure like you back in school, 

So you can teach us the golden rule. 

So by now Гуе got to go, 

And I hope tomorrow you're not fecling low. 
Sincerely,” 


There is some to-be-expected uniformity of expression in these letters. 
However, one can recognize some of the personality differences 
the children. Also evident is the fact that some of them write mor 
and in greater detail than do others. Consultation with the teacher of 
the class disclosed that several of the more fluent writers are among the 
less vocal in class discussion. Contrariwise, the writer of the first note is 
quite a talker and much more uninhibited in oral expression than in 
written. It also may be noted that the boy who wrote letter number seven 
probably was unaware of the fact that the line, *And hope that this 
sickness will be your last,” lends itself to two interpretations, 


among 
c easily 


QUESTIONS AND TOPICS FOR DISCUSSION 


1. Listen to a radio newscast. After it is com 
what was given. Check with someone els 
it. What omissions did you fin 


pleted, write a summary of 

к € who also was listening to 

? How do you explain them? 

2. The next time you attend a mecting at which а paper is read, take 
notes of the important points during the reading. Th. ан 
notes with the paper itself. How do you explain о 
rect notations? 


3. Why do playing children ofte ; 
hen playing children often fail to respond to a mother’s call for 


hen compare your 
missions or incor- 
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7. What were your favorite stories during childhood? During adoles- 
cence? How did your reading interests compare with those of peer- 
age associates? 

8. Special Project: A. With your two young subjects, do the following: 
(1) Read to them a story, appropriate to their age, and have them 
answer questions about it. Report their responses. (2) Ask them to 
tell you a story. Note their use of language forms. 

B. With your older subjects, do the following: (1) Give them direc- 
tions for completing a simple project. Note how well they carry out 
instructions. (2) Ask them what their favorite rcading ‘material is 
and why they like it. (3) Have them write a story. Let them choose 
the subject, but offer suggestions if they ask for them. Report the 
length of the story; and the use of nouns, adjectives, and adverbs. 
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DEVELOPMENT 
OF UNDERSTANDING 


IN THE BROADEST connotation of the term, understanding implies the 
development of meaning. In Chapters 6 and 7 we referred to the under- 
standing of language patterns. Used in this framework, the word can be 
interpreted to indicate that the hearer or reader has learned to put mean- 
ing into the words, phrases, or sentences of а language. From a more 
general viewpoint, to understand implies (1 ) to receive and to appreciate 
the nature of the elements of a matter under consideration, and (2) to 
have a full, clear knowledge or mastery of а situation or condition. 


PHYSICAL BASES OF MENTAL ACTIVITy 


We are wont to differentiate between the body 


and the mind as 
though they were two separate entities. Mo 


re correctly, the word “mind” 
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represents an abstract collective term for any mental state or activity 
which, in turn, depends on the functioning of the physical constitu- 
tion. 

Physical and Mental Growth Physical growth refers specifically 
to changes in body structure and increasing adaptation of body organs 
to developing body needs. Mental growth is concerned more definitely 
with the development of adaptive bchavior, in light of environmental 
conditions, toward the fulfillment of desired purposes or goals. 

From infancy onward, physical and mental growth increases with 
chronological age. The results of cross-sectional age-group studies of 
children indicate, however, that there are wide variations in growth pat- 
terns, both within the same child and among children. Certain areas of 
body growth such as height and weight, for example, do not parallel 
mental growth. Children who are well developed physically may be 
retarded mentally. Although the reverse also is true, mentally superior 
children tend to attain good physical growth as well. Some children fail 
to achieve either physical or mental growth that is considered “normal” 


for their chronological age. 
Relation of Brain Growth to Mental Development Mental 


activity depends on the functioning of the brain and nervous system. 
Hence neurological growth is an important factor of effective mentality. 
The pattern of the nervous system is complete at birth, but its functional 
development continues throughout life. The weight of the brain at birth 
is greater in relation to total body weight than it will be at any future 
This does not mean that the brain does not continue 
to increase in rate and amount of growth during the child’s developing 
years. The greatest rate of brain growth occurs during the early years. By 
age five, the brain has attained 80 per cent of its наели this 
percentage increases to 90 per cent by age nine; pube "rs iens 
usually is reached by the age of twenty. The actua number o И rain ë à 
is fixed at birth, but the cells themselves continue to grow e Dr 

'The main parts of the brain include the cerebrum the pode мац 
the medulla, the thalamus, and the pons varoli. We are especia y inter- 
ested in the cerebrum, which is the center of conscious activity and learn- 
ing, and which functions in intelligent behavior. The brain always func- 
tions as a unit, although the cortical areas are differentiated in function. 
It is generally accepted that specific sensory functions are performed in 
certain areas of the cortex, and motor functions in others. The areas of 


cortical function are shown 1n Figure 61. 


stage of body growth. 
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Salivation 


Sensory 
elaboration 


Alimentary 
system 


CORTICAL 
FUNCTION 


Figure 61. Brain, Showing Cortical Function. 


This illustration will serve as a summary restatement of conclusions, some hypo- 
thetical, e.g., the elaboration zones, others firmly established. The suggestion that 


the anterior portion of the occipital cortex is related to both fields of vision, rather 
than to one alone, is derived from the results of stimulation. 


From Penfield, W., and Rasmussen, T., The Cerebral Cortex of Man. New York: 
copyright 1950 by The Macmillan Company. 


The cortex has three layers: the infragranular, the granular, and the 
supragranular. Each layer serves specific functions. The infragranular, 
reaching about 80 per cent of its growth at birth, controls reflexes and un- 
learned responses, such as the knee jerk and the eye blink. The granular 
layer, attaining 75 per cent of its growth at birth, is concerned with the 
conduction of sensory impressions. Degree of mental ability is closely 
associated with the functioning of the Supragranular layer which has 
achieved only about 50 per cent of its growth at birth. 

The child’s mental progress follows the developmental р 


the three layers of the cortex. The infant can engage in refle 
responses. As we sugg 


developing senses help 


atterns set by 


: x and related 
est in our discussion of Sensory mechanisms, his 


acquaint him with his €nvironment. As the supra- 
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granular layer grows, the child first acquires the power to engage in simple 
mental activities; later, with the approach to full ашыу, he noe 
skill in abstract thinking. 

The Sensory Mechanisms Although all the cells of the organism 
cgree of irritability, certain nerves are highly sensitive to 
ation. When particular physical forces or substances 
ans of sensory nerves, respective sensations 
are experienced. Nerve impulses produce activity in the brain that eventu- 
ally finds its way to muscles or glands, with resulting behavior changes. 

Sense organs are highly complex mechanisms.’ The development of 
the sensory processes as the means whereby an individual is enabled to 
achieve an understanding of the world about him and of his own behavior 
is discussed later in the chapter. At this point is presented a classification 
of the various sense organs, their activating stimuli and the resulting 


sensations. (Sec Table 10.) 


possess some d 
appropriate stimul 
activate the specialized end org 


TABLE 10 


Sense Organs, Their Stimulation, Sensations, and Organic Action * 


Sense organ Stimulus Sensation Organic action 
Eye Light waves Visual Sight 
mL Air waves Auditory | Hearing 
l'ongue Soluble liquids | Gustatory Taste 
Nose Gascous Olfactory | Smell 
" particles 
Skin Mechanical, Cutancous Pressure, pain, heat, 
thermal, cold 
electric, 
chemical 
Muscle or joint Change of Kinesthetic Pressure and move- 
movement ment 
Alimentary Membrane Organic | Hunger, thirst, 
canal, ete. tissue con- euphoria (feeling of 
ditions well-being) 
Semicircular canal Movement and Equilibrum | Balance 
(inner car), muscle ten- 
body muscles sion 


Alice, Ап Outline of General Psychology, р. 79. Pater- 


* Crow, L. D., and Crow, ‹ 
lefield, Adams and Company. 


son, N. J.: copyright 1959 by Litt 
ойу The normal function- 


Other Physical Bases of Mental Acti 
nechanisms is fundamental 


ing of the nervous system and of the sensory n 


Hi 1 Morgan, Clifford T., Introduction to Psychology; Part 5. New York: McGraw- 
ill Book Company, Inc., 1956. 
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to the development of understanding. The physical processes represent 
the activities of an integrated whole, however. Hence the part played by 
the muscles, glands, and other physical organs in the activity of mental 
responses must Бе kept in mind as we consider the development of under- 
standing and its effect on human bchavior. 


THE COMPONENTS OF UNDERSTANDING 


Mental activity resulting in an understanding of self and of the 
world about one is a complex process Interpreted broadly, the 
tainment of understanding includes sensation (the receiving of sensory 
impulses), perception, imagery, memory, conceptualization, judgment 
(discrimination), reasoning, and problem solving. A factor exerting 
considerable influence on the effectiveness of an individual's power of 
understanding is his degree of mental acuity or his intelligence. Before we 
discuss the functioning aspects of intelligence and the stages in the de- 


velopment of understanding, we shall attempt to interpret briefly thc 
various components of mental activity. 


at- 


THE FORMATION OF PERCEPTS 


The sense organs often are referred to as the gateways to learning 
and understanding. Sensation is the first response to the stimulation of 
sensory nerve ends. A “pure” sensation, how: 
quality of experience. In order to function 
vidual it must be identified and inte 
work. 


Meaning of Perception {t is only during infancy that “риге” 
sensations arc experienced; all later Sensory experiences 
with one another in the nervous system. The individual builds 
background, consisting of sensory discrimination ( 
tory, etc.) and sensory recognition (object, pers 


ever, is no more than a bare 
for the benefit of the indi- 
rpreted in an experiential frame- 


are associated 
a sensory 
auditory, visual, olfac- 


à Y are being sensed can bc 
said to be perceived. 


To the degree that an individual's se 
ing adequately, active interpretation ba 
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the cerebrum. Perception includes both the sensory function and learning. 
During our waking hours we constantly are responding to sensory stimuli 
and experiencing perceptions. The fusing of percepts makes our experi- 
ences more meaningful. 

Factors Affecting Perception The quality and extent of an indi- 
vidual’s perception depend on factors such as sense organ sensitivity, kind 
and amount of sensory stimulation, previous experience and training, 
attitudes and feelings, degree of attention to and concentration upon the 
details of the sensory experiences, and functioning of the integrative 
process. Faulty perceptions are common and can be caused by the mal- 
functioning of any of the factors listed. 

EFFECT OF PAST EXPERIENCE AND ATTITUDE Past experiences 
make for or militate against the accuracy of present perceptions. The 
young child perceives an orange as a brightly colored, round object 
having sweet juice. To the housewife, the orange is a fruit which usually 
is served for breakfast and which varies in quality and price during suc- 
cessive seasons of the year. The owner of an orange grove views the fruit 
as a means of earning a living; he is perceptive about proper growing 
conditions, packing and distribution. ee Thee ee 

Existing attitudes or feelings also affect perception. e i ringing of a 
telephone bell is responded to differently by the young girl who aS Cape Ct 
ing a call from a close friend, a woman who is busy preparing dinner, or 
a man who fears that the call may bring bad business or personal news. 
Different individuals or the same individuals at different times interpret 
sensory stimuli differently. Personal likes and dislikes, age, sex, and social 


i i s ermine the way in which stimuli situ- 
ог occupational interests often det 


ations are perceived. 
Many examples co 

of common objects, conditions. 

possible effect on different peo 


imi iscovi for ex 
Similar differences can be discovered, п 
: To the child it means the comics. A young man 


may turn first to the sports page, the middle-aged man * interested in the 
business section and stock report, his wife. turns first to'therwoman’s page; 
while grandpa or grandma scans the obituaries. The news of the day may 


receive scant attention. 


uld be cited to indicate differences in interpretation 
and situations. We have referred to the 
» 


ple of the ringing of the telephone bell. 
ample, in attitudes toward 


the daily newspaper. 


ATTENTION Ап individual's past experience, 
t the moment tend to influence the extent to 
stimuli to which he attends. Attention is the 
n elements or aspects of a stimulus situation 


SIGNIFICANCE OF 
training, and attitude a 
Which he selects sensory 80 
process of focusing on certal 
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Figure 62. Тһе Vase and 
the Faces. Look at this picture. 
Can you see the vase? Can you 
also see the two faces? 


and neglecting others. (See Figures 62 and 63.) A child or older person 
may deliberately give his attention to or concentrate on an outside force, 
or on his thoughts and emotional state to the exclusion of something else. 
This is known as voluntary attention. While he is engaged in such ac- 
tivity, however, he may be distracted from it by 
stimulus such as a loud noise 


his attention either moment 


the intrusion of a sensory 
» a sudden pain, or other element that claims 


arily or for a longer period of time. This type 
of reaction is termed involuntary attention. As a result of training or 


great interest a person may experience still another kind of attention— 
habitual attention, whereby a certain 


usually is perceived. When, for exam 
the mother has learned through expe 
thing needed is on the table; 
food that is being served. 
IMPORTANCE OF 
life, an individu 
acteristics, such 


aspect of a situation or condition 
ple, a family sits down to a meal, 
rience to make certain that every- 
the hungry children concentrate on the 


CHARACTERISTICS OF STIMULI 
al attends to certain sensor 
as size, intensity, cha 


Throughout his 
y stimuli in light of their char- 


nge, motion, repetition, and unusual- 
ness or strikingness. A child tends to perceive a large building or sign, 
for example, more readily than a smaller one, unless the latter has other 
unusual characteristics such as color or shape. Similarly, the more intense 
a stimulus is the greater is the attention given it. A loud sound, a bright 


light or color, or a strong odor attracts one’s attention more easily th 


an 
does a weaker stimulus. 

Repetition of a stimulus at frequent interv. 
ringing of a bell or the repeated flashing of a 1 
a person's attention than one stimulation th 


repetitions, however, тау cause the perceivi 


als, such as the continued 
ight, is more likely to gain 
at is not intense. Too many 
€r to disregard the stimulus. 
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Other things being equal, moving objects catch the eye more quickly 
than stationary ones. Television advertisers recognize the value of motion 
in attracting the attention of the viewer. 

STATE OF THE INDIVIDUAL What a young person is likely to per- 
ceive in his environment is influenced by his physical condition, the social 
situation in which he finds himself, or his interest at the moment. An indi- 
vidual's attention may be distracted from what he is doing by a sudden 
cramp in his leg, a toothache or other body pain, or a feeling of dis- 
comfort. A new or unaccustomed situation may include factors to which 
an individual might not attend unless his attention is directed to them 
by others. The worker is warned of the possible danger to himself of 
carcless manipulation of complicated machinery. A child can be helped 
by his parents and teachers to attend to certain details of behavior that 
are important for him to follow, including the giving of special attention 
to significant aspects of a learning situation, and socially acceptable de- 


portment while eating or in the company of other people. 
cntion-getter is one’s interest in that which serves as a 
ator of attention. As 


situation those ele- 


A powerful att 
sensory stimulus. Past experience is a strong тойу, 
carlier, a person tends to perceive in any 


we noted 
ated with his developed interests. A chair, for ex- 


ments which are associ 


This figure 


is perceived as 


a right angle and a semicircle 


not as 


this figure and and this figure 


Figure 63. Good Continuation in Unit Formation. 
Childhood, p. 63. New 


ment in 4 
Rinehart 


L., Behavior and Developn Ch 
By permission of Holt, 


From Baldwin, Alfred 
Drydren-Holt Company. 


York: copyright 1955 by 
and Winston, Inc. 
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ample, may be perceived differently by various people. A furniture maker 
may attend to its construction; an interior decorator is interested in its 
fitness in the room; a tired man may select it because it looks com- 
fortable; the owner of the chair may be sentimentally attached to it. 

Past experience as a motivator of interest exerts a tremendous in- 
fluence on percept formation. The close relationship which exists between 
interest and perception is evidenced in the learning process. The master 
teacher, as he attempts to help his pupils gain skill in perception, con- 
stantly builds new percepts on those with which younger individuals have 
had pleasant experiences. 

The influence of mental set and attention on perception is better 
understood when we realize that attention tends to shift quickly from 
one stimulus to another. A person does not engage in two or more mental 
activities at the same time. Rather does his attention shift from one to 
another. Although many sensory stimuli seem to demand attention at the 
same time, the individual who has learned to concentrate effectively is 
able to bring his attention back to the matter at hand in spite of the fact 
that other stimuli temporarily come into his focus of attention; he has 
good power of concentration. 

Moreover, much is taken for gr 


anted in the perceptual process. To the 
extent that we h 


ave developed certain habits of perception, we can gain 
à perception of the whole even though some elements are missing. The 
mind fills in the gaps or disregards them. We come to recognize that if 
we know a person well, we can recognize him by 
even though we do not see him. We may f. 
word is misspelled. Any disparity in im 
sensory mechanisms is corrected throug! 
pretation. 


Errors in Perception Past experiences with quality of stimuli, 
extent of distance, and size of objects cause us to be confronted with the 
necessity of correcting possible errors of perception. Experience with the 
direction of sound, and with the actual and relative sizes of objects if 
removed from us in distance, for example, helps us form corr 
tions of sensory materials. Mental set affects perception. We may bc so 
attentive to one clement of a situation that we miss another equally im- 
portant detail. Someone may ask us, for instance, й 
8 and 9 is 16 or 8 and 9 are 16?" We may attend only to t] 
structure and fail to recognize the arithmetical error. 
can cause a distortion of perception. In 
is likely to perceive that which is associat 


his voice or footsteps 
ail to notice that a familiar 
pressions gained by way of the 
h mental integration and inter- 


ect percep- 


“Which js correct: 
he grammatical 
Strong emotion also 
a highly emotionalized state, one 
ed with his €motionalized interest. 
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Although errors of perception (illusions) may result from the physical 
the sensitivity of the receptors, or extent of 


condition of the sense organ, 
caused by strong mental set or 


learning background, many of them are 
emotional status. For example, a person who is cage 
nging of the door bell for the sound of a tele- 
an be mistaken for a ghost by a highly emo- 
through or alongside a graveyard at night; 
an acquaintance may be misinterpreted as 
belonging to a beloved relative who is absent or who has died. Illusions 
such as these are common and are not serious unless they are experienced 
continually and are symptoms of mental illness. Various kinds of illusions 


are illustrated in Figure 64. 


rly awaiting a tele- 


phone call mistakes the гї 
phone bell; a gravestone С 
tionalized person walking 
the voice or footsteps of 


THE BUILDING OF CONCEPTS 

be interpreted to mean that the mind is 
(concepts) independently of concrete 
al integration, percepts become 


Conceptualization can 
capable of forming abstract ideas 
existence. Through the process of ment 


mental images and result in concepts. X 
Mental Imagery Imagery 55 the art of forming images. In our 


we referred to the part played by past experi- 
percepts. To the extent that contributing 


factors are favorable ( normally functioning sensory mechanisms, atten- 
tion, and attitude) а percept can become a remembered image or a 
mental picture. An image can be defined as a representation in the mind 
not perceived at the moment through the senses, or a product of the 

on or memory of things scen, heard, touched, or 
her sensory activity, including the accompanying 
The accuracy of a mental image depends on the 
d details. In perception, certain aspects 
ch attention that others are not re- 


sponded to. When the object is present to the senses, the neglected details 
can be edea; this process is not possible with the mental image. An 
individual] may believe, for example, that he has a perfect image of an 

x eral form and color, but if he is 


American beauty гозе. He recalls its gen : i 
asked to state ihé number of its petals, he probably will need to view an 


actual s le and count the petals. Much of our imagery is faulty except 
sample a M : 

in-those oie in which a special interest prompts us to include all the 
dement of the originally perceived sensory stimulus. Moreover, memory 


discussion of perception, 


ence in the development of new 


reproductive imaginati 
experienced through ot 
emotionalized attitudes. А 
amount and correctness of perceive 
of the stimulus may receive so Ч 
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(B) 


(A) 
The Muller-Lyer Illusion 


ы Z A 
\ S ^ 
(B) 


Figure 64. Visual Illusions. 


(A) 


A. Wundt’s Illusion; B. Zollner's Illusion; 


C. Hering's Illusion; D. Poggendorf's 
Illusion. 


may fail us. Although the first image is relatively accurate, with the pas- 


sage of time some of the scemingly less significant aspects of the image 
may be forgotten. 


Concept Formation A concept is an abstract idea or notion, com- 


bining elements into the idea of one object. Concepts are formed through 
the integration of many images resulting from adequate percepts. Hence 
concepts are built out of experience. The richer and more varied an 
individual’s experiences are the more complete are his concepts. Terms 
such as “morality,” “ethical values,” “beauty,” "loyalty," “cooperation,” 
and the like are abstractions that take on increased meaning as they are 
applied to many widely differing situations. The child, for example, has 
no understanding of the meaning of Morality, but he has learned that he 
їз good when he obeys his parents, and bad if he does something disap- 
proved by them. It often is said that beauty lies in the eye of the beholder. 
Differences in standards of Supposedly artistic production attest to the 
truth of this statement. Many instances of struggles between divided 


2 are examples of relative rather than absolute interpretation of 
the concept of loyalty. A long process of extensive and intensive experi- 
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(c) 


(D) 


gnition of a concept as an abstract general- 


ence is needed to gain a reco, р 
appropriate total of inner and outer 


ization that is applicable to an 

behavior. А ; x9 

Although language is used to communicate ideas, every individual 
ANS Nes E 


develops his own concepts. Adequ ims Д 
the members of а group when concepts ог gencralizations expressed in 


words or phrases) possess the same or similar conno- 
r of thc group. Lack of comprehension or misun- 
derstanding occurs when the background experiences differ so widely 
that individuals appear to be talking at cross-purposes. Опе example of 
this kind of misconception is found in the difference in meaning at- 
tached to the word “freedom” which to most people implies following 
one’s own interests within the framework of social approval, but to some 


connotes the right to engage in or uninhibited behavior, re- 
s g gag 


gardless of the welfare of others. 


ate communication is established among 


language symbols ( 
tation for each membe 


“license,” 
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THE THINKING PROCESS 


Ideation or mental manipulation of images or concepts is referred 
to as thinking. 

Function of Thinking То think is to form by the mental process 
or to examine mentally. When we are thinking we are manipulating 
ideas (thoughts), emerging as a result of previous Sensory experiences 
(percepts) which have been identified, interpreted, and remembered. 
Cognition, the act or power of apprchending or knowing, is closely allied 
to thinking. 

The thinking process includes perception, imagery, conceptualization, 
the utilization of language symbols, and subvocal speech. Awareness of 
stimuli present to the senses and memory of past experiences are involved 
in the thought processes and are aimed at a goal that may be clear and 
specific or relatively indefinite and vague. 

Thinking Levels Interpreting the term “problem” broadly, all 
thinking includes some aspects of problem solving. Differences in thinking 
depend on the nature of the problem situation, the end in view, and the 
approach utilized. The levels of thinking are: reverie or daydreaming, 
aesthetic appreciation, acquiring of information, reflective thinking, and 
creative thinking. The goal to be attained differs with the level. 

In reverie or daydreaming, one is motivated by interest апа asso- 
ciation to leave the world of reality temporarily for that of fantasy. Ideas 
are permitted to succeed one another ina pleasing sequence, with little 
or no conscious control of their practical significance. 

Aesthetic appreciation is the emotionalized ch 
responses in the direction of an evaluation or 
or another form. One “loses” himself in a be 
an emotionally satisfying artistic production. The end result is the enjoy- 
ment to be derived from the stimulus situation. 

The thought processes involved in ac 
toward a definite and specific purpose. al becomes aware of 
his need for certain information. He engages in mental activity aimed at 


seeking, assimilating, and recalling new facts or experiences that have 
extrinsic or intrinsic value. 


anneling of mental 
appraisal of beauty in one 
autiful sunrise or sunset, or 


quiring information are pointed 
The individu 


The most complex and difficult level 
tive. In reflective thinking, 
solving, the thinking 
culty. The thinking 


of thinking is reflective or crea- 
usually referred to as reasoning or problem 
activity is set in motion by the need to solve a diffi- 
process of collecting anq manipulating relevant €x- 
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periences, which is continued until a solution is found, is called inductive 
reasoning. When the thinking process attempts to discover the extent to 
which a general principle applies to particular phenomena or instances, 
it is called deductive reasoning. Creative thinking differs from reflective 
thinking in that, when one is creating mentally, experiences are projected 
toward the formation of new ideas or concepts. 

The stages of creative thinking include (1) 
during which the various aspects of the situation are investigated and 
preparatory materials organized, (2) the period of incubation, varying 
in length, during which vague ideas are taking form, and (3) a more 
or less sudden insight or illumination. All constructive thinking, however, 


utilizes the same mental processes: ехрепепсе, association, and expres- 


sion. 


a period of preparation 


INTELLECTUAL STATUS AND UNDERSTANDING 


The degree to which an individual achieves а valid understanding 
of himself, his surroundings, ОГ his relationships with other people de: 
pends in good part on his level of intelligence. Hence, at this point, we 
shall discuss briefly the role of intelligence in the development of under- 


standing. 


Meaning of Intelligence Г i 
i ivi а regar as various 
soning, and other forms of mental activity can be regarded as various 


aspects of a person's intelligence. The functioning of these complex 

mental processes cannot be observed directly but are manifested in be- 

havior A is reason many psychologists prefer to use the term intelli- 
а |. For б as Е / P 


gent behavior rather than intelligence. In seeking an explanation of the 
е 4 ver, researchers have attempted to discover 


higher al processes, howe pted 
A e the integrated whole which is known as 


the basic factors that compris : 
intellige + One of the carly twentieth-century workers in the field, 
ence. М 


Alfred Binet, considered intelligence to consist of "comprehension, in- 
vention, direction, and criticism." Another early but йашап defini- 
tion of intelligence is that of William Stern, who states that intelligence 
is a general capacity of an individual consciously to adjust his thinking 
to new requirements. It is a general mental adaptability to new problems 


and conditions." ^ 
Various psychol 


Imagination, attention, memory, rea- 


ogists have attempted to analyze the components of 
o 


Methods of Testing Intelligence, p. 3. Baltimore: 


?Stern, W. Psychological A 
маа tnd York, Inc., copyright 1914. 
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intelligence. Thorndike * interpreted intelligence as the "power of good 
responses from the point of view of truth or fact." He classified abilities 
as (1) abstract. (linguistic), (2) mechanical, and (3) social. He held 
that "quality of intellect depends on quantity of connections of neural 
connections." Carl Spearman * promulgated a two-factor theory of in- 
telligence: general ability and special abilities. Spearman’s two-factor 
theory was extended by Thurstone? into a multiple factor theory, in- 
cluding thirteen factors. Thurstone regarded seven of these as primary 
mental abilities: (1) number facility, (2) memory, (3) ability in verbal 
relations, (4) ability to visualize space, (5) ability to deduce from 
presented data, (6) speed of perception, and (7) problem solving. In 
light of the various studies of the nature of intelligence, Stoddard * de- 
scribed it as “the ability to undertake activities that are characterized by 
(1) difficulty, (2) complexity, (3) abstractness, (4) economy (spced), 
(5) adaptiveness to a goal, (6) social value, and (7) the emergence of 
originals (inventiveness)." Later, Wechsler summarized the function of 
intelligence as “the aggregate or global capacity of the individual to act 
purposcfully, to think rationally, and to deal cffectively with his environ- 
ment." 7 

It will be recognized from the foregoing interpretations of the term 
that intelligence connotes the ability to abstract, compare, and generalize. 
According to his degree of intelligence, an individual makes more or less 


successful adaptations to new situations, manages his affairs more or 
less effectively, and varies in the adequ 


that confront him. Intelligent behavio 
and well-organized activity 
background of experience. 


acy with which he solves problems 
r is characterized by goal-directed 
» adaptability, speed of reaction, and a rich 


Factors of Possible Differences in Intelligence Scientific stud- 
ies have yielded some tentative conclusi 


intelligence. Many of the research findin 
the administration of tests which will be 


ons concerning differences in 
gs have been obtained through 
discussed briefly later, and by 


3 Thorndike, E. L., “Intelligence and Its Mea 


surement," J, Educ. s 125 
123-147 and 195-216, 1921. о Bee "M 

* Spearman, Carl, The Nature of Intelligence and the Princi ition. 
New York: The Macmillan Company, 1923. "айо Go gni 

5 Thurstone, L. L., Primary Mental Abilities. Chicago: University of Chicago 
Press, 1938, id 

6 Stoddard, G. D., “Оп the Meaning of Intelligence," Psychological Review, 48: 
235, 1941. : i 


7 Wechsler, D., The Measurement of Adult Intellige E ores 
The Williams and Wilkins Company, 1958. Sence, 4th ed., р. 9. Baltimo 
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the observation of behavior in controlled situations. As we consider such 
differences, however, it must be kept in mind that factors other than 
mental ability per se can account for variations in intelligent behavior. 

THE EFFECT OF HEREDITY AND ENVIRONMENT In Chapter 3 were 
discussed the biological and cultural factors of child development. Insofar 
as psychologists can determine, both heredity and environmental factors 
exert a significant influence on intelligence status. Studies of family lines 
through several generations offer some evidence that parents and children 
and siblings tend to resemble one another in their intelligence level. The 
findings of these studies are not so conclusive as the hereditarians would 
like to believe, however. Environmental stimulation exerts an effective 


influence on mental development. Twins reared apart, for example, 


may show differing degrees of mental acuity. Children who spend their 
carly years in economically and socially underprivileged homes seem to 
perform more intelligently if or when their living conditions are improved. 
Socio-economic status or cultural background is not completely re- 
sponsible for an individual’s evidenced intelligence any more than is 
heredity. Although environmental conditions are effective in bringing 
about small changes, naturally bright children tend to be superior in 
spite of nonstimulating experiences. Children who from an early age 
appear to be mentally retarded cannot be expected to develop superior 

intelligence, no matter how rich their environment may be. 
THE SEx FACTOR The popular belief that males are more intelli- 


gent than females has been found by psychologists to be a false assump- 
tion. There is a wider range of differences within either sex than between 
d of observa- 


the sexes, The results of administered intelligence tests and of ODSP'* 
tion do indicate that boys seem to excel in the ability to detect similarities 
and in mathematics, and that girls perform more successfully in aesthetic 
appreciation, memory, and language usage. Here, again, differences 
within a sex occur as well as differences between the sexes. Moreover, 
apparent differences in certain areas of performance between the sone 
might well be traced to differences in oppo her than to extreme 
differences in innate ability. 
THE FACTOR OF AGE 
gence presents a trend toward 


rtunity rat 


As is the case in height and weight, intelli- 


increasing diversity with growth. Accord- 
ing to Nancy Bayley, “There is ample evidence that mental ages in normal 
Samples tend to become more variable with age. In her study of in- 
creasing diversity jn intelligence, she was faced with the problem of setting 
up comparable units. Bayley describes her study procedure as follows: 
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Intelligence by age: "m" 
16 D scores 


16 D score 
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Figure 65. Curve Showing the Mean and SD Intelligence Scores of the Berkeley 
Growth Study of Children from Birth to 21 Years. Scores from several different 
tests were converted into units based on the mean and SD of the 16-year test scores. 


From Bayley, Nancy, “Individual Patterns of Development,” Child Development, 
27: No. 1, p. 66, 1956. 


In working with the Berkeley Growth Study scores on intelligence tests the 
problem was further complicated by the need to compare scores from several 
different tests, having different methods of scoring. This has been done by the 
device of relating all scores to the mean and SD earned by this group on the 
Wechsler-Bellevue scale at 16 years. By adjusting the means and SD’s earned on 
the Stanford-Binet and the Terman-McNemar tests at adjacent ages, all scores 
for the three scales and for all ages, were converted into units of deviation tenta- 
tively, the 16-D score. . . . [See Figure 65.] 

In Figure [66] are individual curves for 5 boys selected to represent wide differ- 
ences in adult intelligence. . . . Superimpopsed on these general trends are the 
fluctuations that may be related to differences in motiv: 


ation or drive or to other 
factors such as emotional distractions, 


or differences in the content of the tests used 
at different ages. Figure [67] shows the same thing for 5 girls. When wi 
closely alike the scores are in the first two years 
least one reason w 


e see how 
> it seems obvious that this is at 


hy it is impossible to predict later intelligence from scores in 
infancy.8 


A popular belief is that intelligence decreases with 


beyond early adulthood. The facts do not uphold this as 
true that normal ment ; 


increasing age 


sumption. It is 


al development or growth in intelligence continucs 


8 Bayley, Nancy, “Individual Patter У 2 
05 68. March, 1956, No. 1. ual Patterns of Development,” Child Development, 27: 
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INDIVIDUAL CURVES OF 16 D SCORES 


INDIVIDUAL CURVES OF 16 D SCORES 
(INTELLIGENCE) 


(INTELLIGENCE) 
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Figure 67. Individual Curves of 


Figure 66 Individual Curves of c 
{бей Intell f 5 Girls. 
Intelligence of 5 Boys, from 1 Month m M of 5 Girls. 


to 25 Years. 


gh adolescence into early adulthood. The 
his final level early, the mentally more alert indi- 
develop mental acuity well into the twenties. Al- 
f intelligence ceases, continuing experience may 
his mental processes in such a way that he 
igence or seems to be less able than he 


at a relatively even pace throu 
slower child may reach 
vidual may continue to 


though actual growth © 
to organize 


cause a person Ў 1 
te inte 


appears to gain in inna 4 ; > 
was at an earlier age to respond effectively to novel situations. 
s at an єл g 


Some individuals who have been accustomed to meet mental chal- 
form effectively throughout old age. Others who 
have allowed themselves to become routinized in their day-by-day ac- 
tivities may believe that they have lost earlier evidenced mental power, 
until or unless they encounter а challenging situation which, often to 
“are able to master. Further, older men and women 
sometimes arc heard to bewail the fact that their memory is not so good 
The truth of the matter probably is that they have so 
aber as they become involved in life activities 
nt details, concentrating on what to them is 
Unless physical difficulties, such as disease or 


lenges continue to per 


their surprise, they 


as it once was. 
nings to remen 


many more th 
ar 


that they forget unimport 


worthwhile at the moment. 
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the results of accidents, interfere with the functioning of the mental proc- 
esses, normal or superior intelligence status tends to remain relatively 
constant. 

INTELLIGENCE AND RACE Contrary to popular opinion, it would 
seem that there is a greater spread of intelligence among people having 
a common racial background than there is between races. Since indi- 
vidual intelligence ratings are obtained for the most part from the ad- 
ministration of tests of intelligence, cultural factors and common experi- 
ences not only are reflected in the construction of standardized tests but 
also influence performance on the tests. Hence the testing results of 
children who have been reared in the same environment, regardless of 
their racial heritage, tend to follow similar curves of distribution. The 
children in the United States who represent the first generation of the 
foreign-born are likely, however, to have slightly lower mental ability 
than those whose parents are themselves native born. 


UTILIZATION OF INTELLIGENCE TESTS 


An individual's degree of intelligence prob. 
most effectively by observing his behavior in novel situations that demand 
quick and accurate thinking accompanied by success-achieving perform- 
ance. This is a time-consuming process, however. School people who need 
to place children in appropriate classes, and organizations that are respon- 
sible for selecting personnel, need to discover as soon and as well as they 
can the range of mental ability of the learners with whom they are dealing. 


The construction of standardized testing instruments has been undertaken 
to meet this need. 


ably can be ascertained 


The Beginnings of Intelligence Measurement 
twentieth century Alfred Binet, a French psy 
devise a measuring instrument to discover, if Possible, the reason for the 
school failure of some French children. After dev 
Scales, in 1911 Binet, in cooperation with Theo 
an individual intelligence scale ( administered 
containing eighty-one items which included verb, 


This test was intended to measure degrees of į 
through adulthood. 


Early in the 
chologist, was called upon to 


ising several preliminary 
phile Simon, constructed 
to one child at a timc) 
al and performance tasks. 
ntelligence from age three 


nmi Simon Scale was blished as 
the Stanford Revision in 1916. This scale was revised їп пе янна 
and Merrill, and again in 1960 with the help of Samuel R. Pinneau. 
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Since its first construction the Stanford Intelligence Scale has been widely 
used for the measurement of intelligence. Considerable training in its 
administration and interpretation is needed. 

й The testing of intelligence in group situations had its beginning dur- 
ing World War I. In order to place American servicemen in appropriate 
positions in the army, it was necessary to discover their potential abilities 
and experiential background. Consequently, a group of psychologists 
devised the Army Alpha Tests for men who could read English, and a 
performance test, the Army Beta, for nonreaders. These tests served as 
models for the many group intelligence tests that later were devised for 


use with school children. 


Later Development 
gence tests have been constructed and administered. Most of them are 


group tests that vary considerably in their validity (testing what they are 
supposed to test) and in their reliability (yielding similar results in suc- 


Since their early beginnings, many intelli- 


cessive administrations). 


Widely used individual tests 
the Wechsler-Bellevue Intelligence Scale (WBIS) published in 1929, the 


Wechsler Intelligence Scale for Children (WISC) in 1949 (see Figure 
68), and the Wechsler Adult Intelligence Scale (WAIS) in 1955. 
Wechsler included both verbal and performance material in his tests. 


The WAIS, for example, consists of the following subtests: ? 


are those devised by David Wechsler: 


Verbal Tests Performance Tests 
7. Digit Symbol 


1. Information 

2. Comprehension 8. Picture Completion 
3. Arithmetic 9. Block Design 

4. Similarities 10. Picture Arrangement 
5. Digit Span 11. Object Assembly 

6. Vocabulary 


Interpretation of Intelligence Test Scores Various approaches 


are utilized to give meaning to the results obtained from the administra- 
tion of intelligence tests, the most commonly used being mental age, in- 
telligence quotient, and percentile rank. Binet interpreted the raw score 

cted performance at given age levels 


earned by а testec according to expe я 
as the mental age. Terman related an individual's mental age (MA) as 


9 Wechsler, David Manual for the Wechsler Adult Intelligence Scale. New York: 
sler, M и 
The Psychological Corporation, 1955. 
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Courtesy of the Psychological Corporation 


Figure 68. Administration of the Wechsler Intelligence 
Scale for Children (WISC). 


obtained from the administration of the Stanford Binet Scale to his 
chronological age (CA). This relationship is expressed as the intelligence 
quotient (19). The formula employed is 


MA (months) 

= 100 = 

CA (months) Nuda 

If the MA and CA are the same, the IO will be 100, or average; an MA 

higher than the CA is predictive of better than average intelligence; an 

MA lower than the CA denotes inferior intelligence. à 
According to the results of the administration of the Terman- Merrill 


Revision of the Stanford Binet Scale of Intelligence, the spread of intelli- 
gence is as follows: s E 
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TABLE 11 


Classification of Intelligence Quotients 


Classification IQ 
Near genius or genius 140 and abovc 
Very superior 130-139 
Superior 120-129 
Above average 110-119 
Normal or average 90-109 
Below average 80- 89 
70- 79 


Dull or borderline 


Feeble-minded: moron, imbecile, idiot 69- and below 


ng intelligence scores is percentile rank- 
compressed to a range of 100; the 
ndicated in the 100 level, and the 
Oth percentile represents the median 
aw intelligence score to fall at the 


Another device for interpreti 
ing. The raw scores are expanded or 
highest score сагпса in a group is i 
others downward in rank order. The 5 
or average, i.e., for an individual's r 
median means that half of the individuals tested by the particular test 
scored higher than he does and the others have scores lower than his. 
Tests such as the American Council on Education Psychological Exami- 
interpretative purposes. The relation 


nations use percentile norms for ( 
and percentile cquivalents is 


between the normal curve of distribution 


illustrated in Figure 69. 


Per cent of 
population 
Superior 
Very superior or 
near genius 


average 
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Normal or 
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Figure 69. 
No. 48. Jan. 1955. New York: The Psychological Corp. 
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Value of the Measurement of Intelligence | Well-standardized 
intelligence tests have considerable predictive value, especially if attention 
is given to individual performance on the various types of items which 
comprise the test. For example, each of two children of the same age 
may earn an intelligence quotient of 115 as the result of the administra- 
tion to them of the same intelligence test. The way in which they achieved 
the same IO may give evidence of differing specific abilities, however, 
if the responses are analyzed, item by item. One may have performed 
excellently in number but less well in word analogies; the other's per- 
formance may have been the reverse. Similar differences can be found in 
responses to other tasks included in the test. (See Figure 70.) 

General performance as indicated by the over-all result yields a general 
measure of predictability; the discovery of specific strengths апа weak- 
nesses is extremely important. Hence psychologists and school people are 
tending to view the results of intelligence testing as a general picture of 
an individual's mental status, and to employ other measuring instruments 
to achieve a better appreciation of his specialized abilities. Among these 
other instruments can be included tests of specific aptitudes, reading com- 
prehension, mathematical potentiality, and the like. 

It would seem to be a truism to state that an individual's power of 

understanding is dependent on his degree of mental alertness. Yet, as 
adults attempt to guide a child’s learning to think accurately and objec- 
tively, they need to know the extent to which a particular child is poten- 
tially able to progress in the development of understanding. Through 
the administration of the various instruments devised to measure degree 
of mental acuity can be discovered the child’s relative classification from 
the extremely gifted through intermediary stages to the very much re- 
tarded. Teaching approaches and learning materials then can be geared 
to the child’s capacity to profit from instruction, 
As may be expected, the young person having superior intelligence, 
if properly stimulated, can succeed more quickly and effectively than 
mentally less able children to form correct perceptions 
images, build meaningful concepts, and develop the power to engage in 
purposeful, long-range problem solving. Contrariwise, the very slow or 
mentally retarded child is incapable of Mastering any except simple situa- 
tons that involve the thinking process, 

Since most children can be classified as su 
gent” or deviating only slightly from an 
young people's learning experiences are d 
sidered to be normal for their age group. It 


, achieve accurate 


pposedly “normally intelli- 
accepted norm, many of all 
irected toward what is con- 
is imperative, therefore, that 
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adults discover early those children who deviate to a marked degree from 


the average in intelligence, and provide experiences for them that will 


encourage the best realization of their innate capacity to perform. 


STAGES IN THE DEVELOPMENT OF 
UNDERSTANDING 


The development of understanding does not proceed in an orderly 
fashion, beginning with sensation and then continuing, with growing 
maturity, step by steps along a progressive pattern of perception and 
imagery, followed by conceptualization, and ending with problem solv- 
| Although sensation is basic to the other steps 
he elements of thinking are present 
another. We now shall trace the 


ing and crcative thinking. 
crstanding, all t 
and build upon one 
n the thinking process as it progresses in the nor- 
ing the rcader, however, to remember that 
ally superior or of the mentally slow tends 


in developing und 
from an early age, 
developmental stages i 
mally intelligent child, caution 


the thinking pattern of the ment 


to be accelerated or retarded, respectively. 
Development during the Early Years An infant possesses all his 
sense organs at birth. He responds to light during the first few weeks of 


life, turning his eyes toward the light and becoming disturbed by a strong 
light. The extent of his hearing is not known, although loud sounds may 
elicit changes in respiration and body movements. The taste of sweet 
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solutions seems to be liked and that of salty solutions rejected. The young 
baby also appears to be sensitive to pain and pressure, hunger and thirst, 
and heat and cold. His responses to pleasant and unpleasant stimuli at 
first are diffuse, involving body movements, facial changes, smiling and 
crying. Later, he seems to be able to differentiate among his sensations, 
and his reactions become more localized and definite. 

The Formation of Percepts Although the child’s first sensations 
are no more than awareness, he gradually comes to put meaning into 
things that are in his immediate environment. It can be said that he is 
beginning to form percepts. He associates percepts, which usually are of 
general outlines and often inaccurate, with other percepts. He also makes 
simple judgments concerning them, especially in relation to himsclf. 

As early as the age of six months the baby shows some signs of self- 
awareness. He seems to recognize himself in relation to those who care 
for his needs; he turns away from strangers. By the end of the first year 
he looks for and perhaps tries to retrieve a toy or a spoon that he has 
dropped. If, in his presence, an object of interest to him is hidden under 
a chair cushion, for example, he will find it. 

During this early period of life, however, memory is short, rarely 
covering more than a period of one month. The child gradually comes 
to understand and to remember that some things can be eaten, although 
at first anything that is small enough to be put into his mouth goes in 
until he learns that some enticing bits of matter are not for eating. In a 
similar way he discovers that some moving objects that attract his atten- 
tion can be played with, such as a ball or his father’s moving foot, and 
that others are not to be handled. Until the child is able to talk, the 
simple reasoning about himself and the elements of his environment 
shows itself in his behavior toward them. 

Children gradually become able to interpret their sensory experiences 


so as to recognize subtle likenesses and differences in form, size, and color 
of objects. Form discrimination, beginning in the first six months, is 
aided, as the child grows older, through experiences with forms of dif- 


ferent sizes and shapes. During the first two years, form rather than color 
is the basis of discrimination. From then until about the age of four 
and a half years, color as a key to discrimination appears to predominate. 


From that age onward, discrimination is likely to be by form rather than 
by color. Intensity of form or color is an important factor of choice, 
however. 


Perception of gross size begins during the first year of life. Fine dis- 
crimination in size is acquired gradually and is more likely to occur if 
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the objects compared have the same form. Some young children give 
evidence of good discrimination between objects in light of form, color, 
and size. Two little girls, Amy (three and onc-half) and her sister, Joan 
(twenty-one months old), and their parents were served ginger ale at a 
friend's home. The adults were given tall glasses and the children were 
given water tumblers, cach glass having a brightly colored jacket —Amy's 
a bright blue and Joan's a deep orange. When Amy picked up Joan's 
glass, the latter objected, pointing to the jacket and saying, “Mine.” 
Then the children's father took Joan's glass while she was not watching 
and changed her orange jacket for his yellow onc. He extended his larger 
glass with the orange jacket to her saying, “Неге is your ginger ale." 
Joan looked at the two glasses, refused the larger glass and took the 
smaller one. The forms of the glasses were the same, the jacket colors and 
the sizes were different. Her second decision was on the basis of size, 
rather than color difference. А 5 X уы ius 
Perception of position and spatial relationships is a learned activity 
and begins with general percepts. During the first year the baby learns 
the meaning of “up”; if he is in his crib and wants to leave it, he will 
raise his arms and say “up” ог “baby up. n meaning n “Чощ 
comes later. The terms “nearer” and “farther” probably are no under- 
stood until about the age of four years. The two-year-old child, euis 
where he sleeps, usually answers “at home. "Тһе SA A my hs and 
“in the bedroom" come later. Absolute positions like ‘over and | under 
or "before" and "behind" at first are general but, during ше Hone from 
the third year to the fifth year, ue айе to become "way up ог 
« sce ever? or “farther,” and the like. It is during the third 
way down, Pi ленні is increasing, that children appear to 
жы ан use words to describe an increased number of space 
relationships. 
By the time a ch 
short distances, and 


ild reaches his sixth year, he has learned to perceive 
has become more precise in his use of the words 
“b »» єс » and “over.” He can distinguish between quick and slow 

2 Hae a gnize objects in relation to other objects and to 
er om wi eee greater skill in matching bn ne Pee 
guishing between two lines of different шн or о me pe dee s 
weight. Many children become adept at ipee dein ae Raids 
Simple, sometimes relatively complex, picture puzzles, i б, 
or building sets. 


The Formatio 
abstractions W 


ti 


n of Concepts The young child's concepts of form, 
: hich are built on his experiences with 
Size, and space are 
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real objects. At first, since he tends to ignore the details of perceptions 
or meaningful sensations, his concepts develop as generalities and he fails 
to discriminate among details. Any adult who cares for the child’s needs 
in the absence of his parents may be Mama or Daddy; any furry animal 
is a doggie or a bunny. During his later preschool years the child’s widen- 
ing experience with different people or things, his improving memory, 
and his increased facility with language usage help him develop more 
accurate concepts of the elements of his environment. Adults often 
make the mistake, however, of assuming that the child’s concept of 
object or condition is similar to theirs. 

The child’s first concepts of distance are limited to his immediate 
environment. Hence places remote from his home h 
only gradually that he learns to find his way 
block on which he lives. The six-year- 
many times by an older person on hi 
though the building is in close proxi 


an 


ave no meaning. It is 
if he leaves his house or the 
old usually must be accompanied 
s trips to and from school, even 
mity to his home street. Linear 
measures are conceived in relation to home experiences. It is not until 
he is introduced in school to the use of the ruler that he h 
conception of the length of an inch, foot, or у 
understanding of the length of a mile is 
and difficult even for an adult, The verbal 
to a mile” may seem to hel 
pletely accurate concept. 


as any definite 
ard. To obtain a clear 
almost impossible for a child 
ization of “twenty city blocks 
p but does not necessarily produce a com- 


Orientation in time is difficult for the young child. Since he lives in 
the present, the concepts of yesterday and tomorrow 


he is at least three years old. Before that 
understanding of “now,” 


are vague terms until 
age he may have gained some 
“before now,” and “after now," usually in 
alizes the terms “yesterday,” 
came before he went to sleep and 
\Кепѕ from any sleeping period, regardless of 
an afternoon nap or a night’s sleep. The six-year-old may 
not be able to name the days of the week, except as certain days arc 
associated with special events, such as going to Sunday School on Sunday. 
By his seventh year he knows what a month is, but һе cannot name thc 
months of the year until he is cight. The child also finds it difficult to 
learn to “tell time.” He needs much practice, The child may not be able 
to comprehend large time units until he is twelve or older. Moreover, to 
the average young child a minute is no longer than a moment. 
Number concepts also are difficult for the child to master, although 
he seems to gain an understanding of bigness, littleness, muchness, and 


whether it is 
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moreness fairly early. When he begins to use words, he is likely to say 
"more" if he has finished eating food which he likes. He also iav stretch 
his arms upward, saying “so big." The concept of exact number comes 
later. The two-year-old can distinguish between “опе” and "more" or 
"many." The number о has meaning to the three-year-old. He gradu- 
ally learns to count objects, but this is done at first by naming them, as 
one, two, three, four, and the like. Before they enter school, some children 
are taught by their elders to count to twenty or higher, but this usually 
is mere verbalization. The child may omit a number in the sequence; 


he cannot distinguish between the concepts of fifteen and seventeen, for 


example. 
Progress in concept form 


a clearer picture of earlier concepts, 
to their meanings. Many abstractions that are relatively meaningful to 


adults are beyond the child’s capacity of understanding. Preschool chil- 


dren have difficulty with terms such as “God” and "death." The child 
to be told by them that God is everywhere 


ughty one. The idea 


ation for the child is the process of gaining 
thereby adding depth and extent 


of religious parents is likely 


and that he rewards a good child and punishes a na 
‘ond the child's understanding, since his think- 


crete and he knows that his parents, his 
friends, and he himself can be in only one place at a time. The rewarding 
auses the child to confuse God with his father, or, 
if he has seen pictures of God as having a long, white beard, to identify 
him with Santa Claus. Also, death as a final departure from the family 
or social circle is difficult for the child to understand. He is likely to think 
that a person who has died has gone away for a time, but will return 
eventually, Usually, it is only when a beloved member of the immediate 
family dies that a child comes to realize that death means an irreparable 

f Moral and Religious Values.” ) 


loss. (See Chapter 17, “Development 0 
Beginning at about six months of age, a child gradually increases in 
evidence of the concept of himself as an 


self-awareness. The baby gives 
and seems to derive pleasure from 


individual. He enjoys looking at himself 
playing with his toes or other parts of his body. When he begins to 
vocalize intelligibly, he is likely to refer to himself as “nice baby.” By the 


age of three years he has learned, with proper motivation, to identify parts 
of his body, know whether he is a boy or a girl, and know his first and 
last name. The four-year-old child is likely to know much about himself 
and to be interested in his appearance. A little girl, especially, takes great 
pride in her clothes. A favorite pastime of a girl is to “dress up” in her 


mother’s clothes and apply cosmetics indi 


of being everywhere is bey 
ing still is limited to the con 


and punishing aspect ¢ 


scriminately. 
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The developing child frequently views himself as two different selves— 
the objective and the subjective. He knows that features of his body— 
height, color of hair, and facial contours—are more or less different from 
those of other children or adults. He also is aware of his inner self. his 
thoughts, attitudes, and feelings. His concept of the inner self cannot be 
perceived except through his behavior. Sometimes the child's recogni- 
tion of these two selves may continue to cause him to be confused. He 
wonders who or what he really is. For example, little Ann's mother, who 
was a Sunday School teacher, was very fond of one of her fifteen-year-old 
pupils. This bothered Ann very much. With a child’s n 
teredness, she decided that she must be a changeling (a term the meaning 
of which she had just learned), because her real mother could not give 
an older girl the attention that rightfully belonged to her 
daughter. 

Growth in Reasoning and Problem Solving The young child's 
lack of experience causes his reasoning or attempts at solving a problem 
to seem to the adult to be erroneous or even far-fetched. Early in life the 
child gains some idea of cause and result relationships. He discovers that 
to touch or handle some objects or to throw things on the floor receives 
adult disapproval. Hence he associates parental frowns, the slapping of 
his little hands, or other forms of punishment with his engaging in this 
or that “wrong” action. The child becomes confused, however, if certain 
acts which seem to him no different from others which he performs are 
greeted with smiles of approbation while others reccive disapproval. 
Especially bewildering is parental inconsistency—at one time a certain 
form of behavior is punished, but at another time it is disregarded or 
even approved. Another deterrent to a с 
and-effect relationships is fostered by 
parents, for example. His father may 
havior which his mother dis 
effect vary with people. As 
against parent. He thereby 
immediate purposes. This 


atural self-cen- 


own little 


hild’s building definite cause- 
difference in attitudes between his 
ignore or actually encourage be- 
approves. Hence he learns that cause and 
j he grows older he may learn to pit parent 
is gaining skill in reasoning that will serve his 
developed attitude may continue to color the 
em solving well beyond childhood. 

function much in the same way as do 
. Because of his immaturity, however, 


nipulate. He does not recognize the 
€ problem. Inadequate understanding 
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of the problem causes him to evolve erroncous conclusions. Too often 
adults, not realizing the child's normal inadequacies, conclude that he is 
mentally retarded, stupid or uninterested. 

Increasing Maturity and Development of Understanding Bc- 
tween the ages of seven and cleven, the child begins to engage in logical 
thinking. Although he still is somewhat self-centered, he is able to get 
outside himself and recognize cause-and-effect relationships in the world 
about him. Natural phenomena take on added meaning. The seasons of 
e real concepts, representing weather and temperature 
be identified more definitely in light of per- 
cation from school, play and trips from 
home; winter brings the Christmas gifts and fun. Boys, especially, tend 
to associate the scasons with different kinds of sports. Many childish 
evaluations of things and conditions continue through much of some 


pcople's adult experiences. 
During later childhood a 
likely to be extremely curious 
different people and things that stimul 
ment and, through his experiences, b 
He looks for cause-and-effect relationships an 
that arise in his daily life. Previous experiences sti 


accuracy of his conclusions, however. 
gains much satisfaction from comparing 


The elementary school child { 
his thoughts and feclings with those of his peer-age associates. Although 
he may ask adults many questions concerning matters which are not 
clear to him, he seems to believe that other children of his own age are 
adults. He may be fearful of adults’ 
at to him is very serious but to 


a baby and wants his ideas to 


the year becom 
changes. Yet the seasons may 
sonal interests: summer means у 


nd early adolescence, the young person is 
about his world. He is intrigued by all the 
ate his senses. He wants to experi- 
uild new and satisfying concepts. 
d enjoys solving problems 
Il tend to affect the 


more understanding than are most 
laughter when he expresses an opinion th 
them may be amusing. He no longer is 
be accorded the respect he thinks they deserve. 

One can learn much from children’s conversation among themselves 


when they are talking freely. For example, one of the writers was walking 
along the street behind a group of nine- and ten-year-olds who were 
returning home from school. They were discussing Mothers Day and 
the gifts that they had made in school for their mothers. One of the 
children was heard to make the comment: “Ips nice to have a Mother's 
ow how much you love your mother, but there should 
* You know what I mean? A day when you could 


ing punished. That would be fun!" 


Day when you sh 
be a ‘Children’s Day- 
Say anything you like without be 
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This child not only was giving voice to her secret desire, but also dis- 
closed her parents’ interest in her behavior. The chances are that this 
little girl did not offer her suggestion to her parents. 

The accuracy and richness of an older child's percepts, concepts, and 
understanding are dependent in good measure on the kind of experiential 
stimulations he received in his carlier years 
mental acuity. A bright child reared in 
childhood, he has experienced many different and stimulating situations 
and has been encouraged to think and make simple decisions under adult 


guidance, can be expected to develop good habits of thinking that will 
serve him well throughout his life. 


as well as on his degrec of 
a home where, from earliest 


QUESTIONS AND TOPICS FOR DISCUSSION 


1. Compare the relation that exists between the phy: 
growth of children with whom you are acquainted 

2. Justify the statement that the sense org 
understanding. Select one of the senses 
person is handicapped 
quately. 


3. Study the illustrations in th 
them. 


sical and mental 
ans are the gateways to 
and show ways in which a 
if the sense organ docs not function adc- 


e chapter. Report your responses to 


4. Trace the relationships between perception and imagery. 

5. Select a concept, such as massiveness, 
What does the term mean to you? Hoy 
cept? 

6. Sit comfortably 


generosity, or pulchritudc. 
v did you develop the con- 


in an easy chair and allow your thoughts to wander 
at will for about five minutes (have someone time you). Then try 
to recall your thoughts. How do you explain them? 


7. Read a short poem by Keats. How did it affect you? Why? 
8. After you have read 


this chapter, make note of any new facts you 
learned. What were they? How much of the chapter material was 
already known to you? Where did you get the information? 
9. Recall a common, everyday problem that you have solved recently 
and list the steps you took in its solution. 


10. You are more or less intelligent than you were five years ago. Agree 
or disagree and explain. 

11. Special Project: If possible, obtain the intelligence quotients of your 
four subjects, To what extent does their behavior give evidence of 
their intellectual status? Make specific notes. Discover and report 


at least two differences in understanding between the two younger 
and the two older children. 
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THE PATTERNING 
OF CHILDREN'S 
IMAGINATION 


BETWEEN THE AGES of about three through twelve, the child tends 
to live in two worlds—the real and the fanciful. He is highly imaginative. 
As his percepts and concepts gradually are developed, he is moved to 
manipulate them to meet his immediate desires and interests. To the 
extent that his real world is bound by the limitations of adult controls 


and environmental circumstances, he can project through his imagination 
his wants and interests beyond the bounds of reality. 


THE WORLD OF MAKE-BELIEVE 


Since the young child’s experiences are limited, he does not have 
sufficient knowledge of reality to construct ideas that meet the test of 
actuality and that are at the Same time Satisfying to himself. Although he 
only partially understands Situations and conditions, he is stimulated by 
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interests to manipulate ideas in such a way that the end 


his developing 
al needs without the utilization of all relevant 


result meets his emotion 
data. He neither realizes nor cares that the outcomes of make-believe 
may be far removed from actual fact. It is only as he matures sufficiently 
and receives patient and intelligent adult guidance that he eventually 
comes to appreciate the relationship that exists between fact and fantasy. 
The Role of Fantasy Make-believe may take the form of fan- 
neself into situations that are far removed 
from everyday life experiences. The young child's imagination is stirred 
by nursery rhymes that are read to him. He has never scen a cow jump 
over the moon, for example, but he receives much emotional satisfaction 
from visualizing the possibility. Later, as he reads about the exploits of 
the heroes and heroines in fairy tales and of mythological characters, 
and views motion picture and television programs, he tends to identify 
himself with them. He is the one who defies the power of the wicked 
witch, goblin, or fearsome creature who threatens his safety or the life 
of one he loves. He is not always successful in solving his problems in real 
life. In the world of fantasy the good and just (himself) always prevail. 
Most boys prefer accounts of adventure, and girls thrill to romantic 
storics. Usually, emotion-arousing tales not only provide them with ex- 
motivate them to enact heroic and dramatic roles that 
understand. Too great involvement in the world of 
rsonally unachievable ambitions. Both younger 
be stimulated, as they fail in attempted 
he world of reality into one of con- 
and the fanciful may 


tasy, or the projecting of o 


citement but also 1 
they may not fully 
fantasy is likely to arouse ре 


and older children thereby may 
treat still further from t 


tinued fantasy. The tendency to confuse the rcal 
persist into adult life. Contrariwise, insofar as a maturing young child 
cciate conscious 


gradually can арр" ly the relationship of fantasy to realism, 
gradually can ¢ Пел азу c ' 
жене їп des wish-fulfilling activities will sharpen his imaginative 


powers and prepare him for the fulfillment of worthwhile creative projects 


during adulthood. 
Make-Believe 

poses, such as giving pleasu 

some degree of creativity, ап 


exploits, to re 


in Play Activities Play activity serves several pur- 
re, absorbing the whole attention, providing 
d not being concerned per se with the end 
result of the activity- Imaginative play or make believe is highly satisfying 


cnet especially during the preschool and the primary school years. 
ce che his toys at will, endowing them with qualities they do 
ampus situations he imitates the everyday activities of his 


dressing in her mother’s clothes. Note 
se media the child learns a great deal 


not possess. In play he 
elders, A girl of this age also enjoys 
the shoes in Figure 71. Through the 


w 
= 
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United Press International Photo 


„ — er 
Figure 71. Three-Year-Old Caroline Kennedy Interrupts a Conference of He 
Father, President John F. Ken 


nedy, to Show Him How She Can Walk in Her 
Mother's High Heel Shoes. 


: А : : ў for 
about the world around him and unconsciously is preparing himself 
Participation in real life responsibilities. 


Fantasy and make-believe are closely 


ment. Children not only find release of feeling in make-believe, but it has 
distinct value for them 


г concepts of what their world is 
qe ЖЕ How Through make-believe activities, they are 
helped to appreciate their own sex role and learn what socicty expects 

ау, a child constantly is giving the future a 
dry run, trying it on for size, as it were, as can be seen in Figure: 72. 


associated with concept develop- 
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YOUNG CHILDREN’S PLAY The very young child usually plays 
alone. His blocks and other toys assume a variety of meanings for him. 
As a little boy plays with his blocks, they take on the form variously of 
a train, a house, and the like. The little girl's dolls are her babies. She 
gives them names, cares for their needs, and talks to them, often admon- 
ishing them to be good children—all of this in imitation of her mother’s 
or another woman’s behavior in relation to herself or younger children. 
In these forms of make-believe, the toys always do what their little owner 
desires, otherwise they are punished. Hence these make-believe activities 
are extremely satisfying. 

As the child gains some understanding of the various activities that 
constitute the household's customary activities, the little boy, more espe- 
cially the little girl, imitates some of them in play. Five-year-old Ethel, 
for example, was intrigued by her mother’s marketing experiences. Using 
a dining room chair with the scat as her counter and the open back to 
divide her imaginary customers from herself, she would spend long periods 
in selling groceries. She carried on lengthy conversations with the women 
who came to buy, advising them what to purchase while measuring care- 
fully and makihg change. In all of this activity, she performed as she 
believed adult women did. Sometimes her mother was amazed by the 
child's ability to imitate the voices and mannerisms of the clerks and 
customers whom the child had observed when she accompanied her 
mother on shopping trips. T Бит" А 

Little children give vent to their emotionalized feelings їп their free 
play. Through a child's make-believe, adults can gain insight into his 
attitudes toward family relationships and his social adjustments. The 
child, for instance, may have ambivalent feelings toward the members 
of his family. He may act out his hostilities, fears, or aggression in his 
play with a doll family. In his play, as he imitates the activities of the 
members of thé family (especially parental behavior toward himself and 
other siblings) he talks to the various dolls, calling them by their appro- 
priate names, and telling them how he feels toward them. In extreme 
cases of aggression he may throw a particular doll on the floor and step 
ап. Such activity apparently helps to release tension and is extremely 
satisfying to the child who suffers more or less conscious frustrations 
inspired by his awarencss of limitations set by his elders on the fulfillment 
of his childish desires. | 

MAKE-BELIEVE PLAY OF OLDER CHILDREN The make-believe ac- 
tivities of the younger preschool child center around specific materials. 
The older child, either alone or in the company of playmates, supplies 
imaginary materiale. As boys, for example, play “cops and robbers,” 
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they usc an imaginary gun, and as they crook their fingers, they cry; 
“Bang-bang.” Little girls plan and carry out a tea party. They engage in 
social chit-chat, while they drink tea from toy dishes and cat imaginary 
cake. Through all of the make-believe they imitate in detail the beh 
of their mothers in similar situations. 

In like fashion, children may act out their school experiences. This 
form of make-believe affords an opportunity for younger and older chil- 
dren to play together. One older child is the teacher, another may be the 
principal, while the younger children are the pupils. It might be a good 
thing on occasions for school people to view themselves through the cyes 
of young people, as their voices and mannerisms are imitated 
boys and girls. In the play situation the children do many of the things 
they would like to do in school but dare not. Sometimes, if the pupils are 
too docile, the child teacher insists upon more aggressive behavior so 
that proper punishment can be applied. Rarely do the children supply 
actual books, pencils, and paper. They seem to gain sufficient satisfaction 
from working with imaginary materials. 

Another form of play that is 
have experienced various illnesse 
Either a younger child or a dol 
called by the patient’s child-par 
patient. The various activities 
is so ill that the doctor must 


avior 


by the 


popular, especially among children who 
5, is that of doctor-patient relationships. 
l is seriously ill. The doctor (a boy) is 
ent to diagnose the illness and treat the 
are acted out. As often as not, the patient 
experiment with many kinds of treatment. 


Figure 72. 
Five-Year-Old Linda 
| Showers and Bathes 
і Her Doll. 


United Press International Photo 


Figure 73. Boys Stop Their Swing- 
ing Activities Long Enough for a 
Picturc. 


The members of the family engage in emotionalized behavior, begging 
the doctor to save the child's life. Here again equipment, medication, 
and the like are imaginary. The children sometimes appear to take great 
pleasure in their role-playing, bringing the entire situation to a logical 
either the patient recovers and there is great rejoicing, or 


conclusion : v ! 
he dies and the children enact their conception of sorrowful arrange- 
ments for the funeral. 

are brought into the make-believe play. To be 


Occasionally, adults 
ation, however, the older person must follow the lead 


the adult is invited to be the parent or teacher, for 
his role according to the children’s dictation. Any 
deviation from expected behavior is thoroughly criticized. By sharing їй 
children's make-believe or watching them carefully, older people can 
gain considerable understanding of the way in which a child's mind tends 
to function during this period of social development. 

panions It is a common practice for a child to 
either another child or an animal, such 


accepted in the situ 
of the children. If 
example, he must play 


IMAGINARY COM 


have an imaginary companion, 
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as a dog. The child talks to and about this companion. He often endows 
the imaginary child or animal with many virtues which are 
his real associates. It has been a common belief that it is tl 


absent in 
he lonely child 
who is most likely to create an imaginary companion for himself. ‘This is 
not altogether true. A bright child is more likely than 
engage in this form of make-believe, in spite of the fact that he may 
have same-age associates with whom he plays freely. It is a. different 
kind of relationship, however. The child's imaginary companion is his 
own; there need not be any separation between the two; the child receives 
an emotional satisfaction from this association with a kind of alter cgo 
that may not be possible even with a very close real friend. 

Adults often are bothered by a child's imaginary companion. They 
may believe that its "existence" is a sign of something wrong with the 
child. Kin Platt, for example, in his “Mr. and Mrs.” 
several issues of the series to the troubles of “Mr.” 
child whom he was accustomed to meet w 
dog that the man was expected to treat as 

Perhaps the best approach of 
the imaginary companion and t 


a slow child to 


cartoons, devoted 
with a neighbor's 
ith the youngster's imaginary 
if he were real. 

adults to this phenomenon is to accept 


alk about it seriously with the child, with 
the assurance that, with increasing maturity and involvement in many 


real activities, this form of make-believe (like others) gradually will be 
forgotten. At the same time, however, the adult must be careful not to 
overplay the existence of the imaginary companion to the extent that the 
child is encouraged, for example, to place the blame for his own misdeeds 
on the influence of the figment of his imagination. Neither should the 
adult ridicule the companion or punish the child for imagining him. 
This adult attitude may cause the young person to become even more 


involved, using his relationship with the other as a means of comfort in 
an unpleasant experience. 


Exaggeration The child tends to w 
ciates. He wants to make an impression on 
group as well as on adults. His father is t 
father in the neighborhood. His family 
Insofar as he cannot impress his co 
achievements, he tends to ex 
He is in the class of the indiv 
boasts of his 


ant attention from his asso- 
the members of his peer-age 
he best and most important 
can do things that others cannot. 
трапіопѕ with his own superior 
aggerate the activities of his close relatives. 


' idual who, feeling himself to be inadequate, 
"illustrious ancestors," 


Children's lies often fall 


, Ch into a similar category, 
think in big terms. Two cats 


; Youngsters tend to 
in the areaway become 


a hundred or even 
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a thousand cats. A dime is a fortune. Children from the ages of three to 
six find it difficult to distinguish between fact and fancy. Their urge to 
capture attention may cause them to tell lies which they themselves secm 
to believe. If the family does not appear to be sufficiently appreciative of 
а kindergartener's or a first grader's reports of his school successes, he 
may announce that the teacher is unfair to him, punishing him for mis- 
deeds which he did not commit. In this way he can focus family attention 
on himself. This is satisfying, even though his accusation is found to be 
untrue. He finds reason enough in excusing his action by the comment, 
“T had to make you pay attention to me." 


It is best for parents and other adults to refrain from viewing too 


scriously a child's exaggerations or “tall stories." An attitude of sympa- 


thetic amusement, accompanied by a question such as, *Do you really 


want me to believe what you say?" or a suggestion that the child and 


adult check the facts, usually results in the child's admitting that “I was 
only fooling.” 


There are occasions when a child’s lies are rooted in fear of punish- 


ment for the performance of an act that he believes will receive parental 
disapproval. A sensitive child accidentally may break a family’s prized 
possession, for example. His remorse, coupled with fear of consequences, 
may cause him to deny any knowledge of the broken object. He even may 
attempt to place the blame on someone else. Too-strict parents often find 
themselves in situations of this kind. They are likely to make matters 
worse by accusing the child of deliberately engaging in a misdeed. 
Teachers also may fail to recognize the underlying reason for children’s 
cheating. Best results usually are achieved in situations such as these if 
the adult attempts to find the actual cause of the dishonest behavior of 

face unpleasant situations honestly, secure in 


the child, and to help him 5 ! й зл 
the knowledge that his conduct will receive fair and just treatment. Morc- 


Over, adults can do much to prcvent children's getting into mischief 
Бой meaning to do so, thereby helping them develop attitudes of 


frankness and truthfulness. 


Imaginary Illness Somewhat related to exaggeration and lying is 


кете рле “pretend” temporary or more lasting forms of illness 
as a means of avoiding an unpleasant chore or situation. We all probably 
have encountered instances of children’s morning sickness which can keep 
them at home оп a school day and thereby save them the embarrassment 
of going to school unprepared for the day’s work. Miraculous recoveries 


ade later in the day, and play activities are engaged in with 


usually are m 
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considerable zest. The child who uses this technique to meet an imme- 
diate, to him serious, crisis is not mature enough to realize that he has 
not solved his problem; he has merely delayed retribution. 

More serious is the condition of an older child or young adolescent 
whose home, school, or social experiences have become so intolerable, 
sometimes through no fault of his own, that he believes himself unable 
to face his difficulties. He then may take refuge in the imagined develop- 
ment of one or another form of illness. He actually may suffer disturbing 
symptoms of the sickness. He is deceiving himself as well as those whom 
he regards as responsible for his condition. If malingering is permitted to 
occur during the growing-up years, the individual concerned m 
tinue to use this technique during adulthood as a me 
sponsibilities. 

A young person who is suspected of feigning illness should be sub- 
mitted to a thorough physical examination. If no organic disturbance is 
found, an attempt should be made by a responsible adult to discover 
the basic cause of the victim’s condition, Any reasonable obstacle to his 


normal ability to perform should be removed, and he himself should be 
helped to make a more realistic 


ay con- 
ans of shirking re- 


adjustment to problem situations. In 
severe cases, prolonged, patient, and sympathetic assistance may be needed 
to bring about the willingness to face facts with understanding. 


THE DREAM WORLD 


Both daydreams and dreams during sleep are common experiences 
of children. Through their dreams they often can satisfy their interests 
and urges in a way that is denied them in actual experiences, 

Dreams during Sleep Various points of view have been expressed 


in attempts to interpret children’s dreams, Some psychologists hold that 


dreams are rel ng happenings that occur 
chiatrists, through his dreams 
» hopes, fears, and hostilities. 
as either in a satisfying or a 
se the dream with reality, he 


| ay be limited by his lack of experience in 
appreciating logical relationships between cause and effect 


Jane, a bright, highly sensitive seven-year-old 
much disturbed by a story she had heard 


ated to those emotional or exciti 
during waking hours. According to some psy 


girl, had become very 
about the father of one of her 
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little friends who supposedly had left home because he and the mother 
"always fought." One night, as the child was preparing for bed, she heard 
her father and mother engaging in a mild disagreement. Jane fell asleep 
but awakened to find tears running down her checks. She jumped out 
of bed, ran to her parents’ room, and threw herself into her father’s arms, 
crying, “Daddy, daddy, I'm so glad you're here. I dreamed you had run 
away because Mommy and you were fighting." The emotionalized atti- 
tudes stimulated by the experience of her little friend had gained so much 
influence over her imagination that in her dream she herself was living 
through a similar experience. 

From the age of two years through adolescence many children seem to 
have disturbing dreams. Especially do these occur if a child has had 
annoying or exciting experiences during the day. The tense, overexcited 
child may continue to have similar emotional reactions in his dreams. 
d to by the kicking off of bedclothes, tossing and 


Their presence is atteste 
the child who goes to 


turning, and crying or screaming. Contrariwise, 
bed in a tranquil state of mind is likely to have pleasant dreams. He may 


be scen to smile or heard to laugh in his sleep. Any movements he makes 


during the night are quict and nondisturbing. 

Some children report that they may awaken during a dream (pleasant 
distinctly. In fact, they may find it difficult 
am and reality. In some instances the dream 
continues after they have again fallen asleep. Like adults, however, if the 

g, he may have a vague memory of his 


child sleeps through until morning 
dream, but is unable to fill in details unless the dream was extremely 
› 


vivid or occurred just before waking. It must be admitted, however, 
that there is much about the dream world of both children and adults 


or unpleasant) and recall it 
to distinguish between the dre 


that still defies explanation. | 

Daydreaming There are few children who do not engage more 

or less frequently in daydreaming. As in make-believe play, in daydreams 

the child, through the exercise of his imagination, can achieve many 
Һа, Г 

al life. Problems can be solved 


Satisfactions that are denied him in re: | [ems | 
achievement is his for the asking. 


according to his best interests. Success ІП | { 
As the child becomes acquainted, through stories read to him or by 


himself, with the heroes and heroines of fancy or fact, it is normal for 
him to identify himself with these glamorous creatures, In his daydream 
he is not hampered by cold facts. He allows his imagination to soar to 
great heights. If he gets himself into a situation from which he cannot 
extricate himself, it is ап саѕу matter to shift the scene to one in which 
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noble exploits are possible. Usually, childhood dreams of conquest and 
power give way during adolescence to what may seem to the dreamer 
more rcalistic achievement of romance, luxury, 

Daydreams may take on the form of a serial novel. A woman known 
for her creative writing reported to the writers that from the ages of 
about ten to eighteen she was accustomed to tell herself success stories 
before she fell asleep at night. She added a chapter each night (revising 
when necessary), until she had reached the pinnacle of success in one 
type of achievement, whereupon she would start another. In order of age, 
according to her report, the daydreams de 
the performance of courageous feats, such as the rescue of a drowning 
person and the like, that could bring fame to herself and her family; 
romantic conquests; the winning of a fortune so that she could become 
a great philanthropist; finally, the becoming of a world-renowned musical 
Virtuoso, in spite of the fact that she had little or no musical ability, but 
a tremendous admiration for a friend who had considerable musical 
talent. This woman admitted that in her daydreams she usually wanted 
herself to be the heroine, but that sometimes she could not avoid giving 


this honor to a beloved associate and basking in the reflected glory of the 
other’s achievements. 


Daydreaming that is related to 
is not necessarily h 


or financial gain. 


alt with school experience: 


а young person's changing ambitions 
armful. In fact, the daydream can be constructive in 
that it may inspire the dreamer to do something definite about achieving 
a desired goal. He may become fired to do instead of to dream. Although 
one desirable quality of the daydream to the dre 


amer is that it is a private 
form of activity, he often is im 


pelled to discuss his hopes and dreams 
with a sympathetic, tactful adult. The latter thereby is enabled to help 
the young person to translate his dream into 


can be extremely self-satisfying. There is dang 


ever, if the individual indulges in emotion 
exclusion of attempts to meet day-by-day problems of adjustment in a 
realistic way. The life of fantasy, then, can persist and, instead of helping 
in the solution of life problems, instigate the experiencing of deep inner 
conflict which can be met only through still greater utilization of de- 
structive imaginings. (Sce also Chapter 18.) 


achievable actuality that 
er in daydreaming, how- 
ally satisfying dreams to the 


CREATIVITY IN CHILDHOOD 


Properly used, fantas 


у, make-believe, and 
mental elements in the d 


daydreaming are funda- 
evelopment of creativ 


€ ability. Insofar as the 
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child's imagination can be channeled into paths that combine the real 
and the fanciful, he can be guided toward evolving or creating novel 
aspects of known phenomena. 

The Meaning and Value of Creativity Since the child’s imagi- 
nation secks expression, he needs opportunities to participate in activ- 
himself and others as he fulfills his urge to 


m. What he creates may 


ities which have value for ! 
a recognizable fori 


express his creative abilities in 
be concerned with the rcalm of thinking or with the development. of 
Something new through media such as music, the dance, representative 
art, or imaginative writing. In any case, emotional reaction and satisfac- 
tion accompany the act of creation. According to Dorothy Barclay: 

or an atmosphere that will, at the 
ably with life. In the highest sense, 
and in their surround- 


A true creation will be an object, a process, 


mundane level, help others to cope more comfort 


n will help others to find beauty and meaning in Hiit yes 
ings, to sce and to understand the world about them. 


mething new and different, he is not concerned 
the lives of other people, but he himself 
a his efforts at self-expression. The 
and crude. Nevertheless, what 
Moreover, during the 
t creativity, the process—the free play 
ortant. Later, as the child’s activity takes on a 
ning with realism, he becomes more concerned 
is production. He then recognizes 
ith the following of appro- 


4 As the child creates 50 
with the effect of his creation on 
tisfaction fron 
be unrealistic 
aning for him. 


i Га i 
5 gaining emotional sa 


young child's product may 
has definite me 


he has produced 
attempts а 


early stages of a child's 
of his imagination—is imp 
Purpose that is more in kee} 
with the kind and ultimate worth of h 


Я -pression W.: 
the need to combine freedom of expressio f hild i 
priate rules for performance. Basically. however, for a child to create, his 


activity must be stimulated by ап emotionalized urge to engage in ш 
рго] ect. In fact, his behavior may be motivated by the fclt need to obtain 
release from pent-up emotions. А г 3 

The young child may give vent to his feclings by covering a sheet of 
Paper with meaningless scribbling- This activity 15 highly satisfying to 
him. The older child, adolescent, ОГ adult sometimes, almost uncon- 
sciously, may engage in aimless doodlings that appear to have no other 
objective than that of relieving emotional tensions. In the strict connota- 
tion of the term “creation,” such purposeless activities do not represent 
Creativity, although from such beginnings may emerge eventually what 


-tistic productions. 
can be accepted as more ог less artistic produ 


“Creativity and the Child,” The New York Times Magazine, 


1 Barclay, Dorothy, 0 


P. 64, February 28, 1 
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Two points of view are extant concerning the possession of a creative 
ability. Some people believe that the ability to create is a special talent 
that does not show itself until adolescence or adulthood, that little or no 
training is needed, and that “artists” are likely to have different or 
"queer" personalities. There are some individuals who accept the bclicf 
that to create means to “express oneseslf,” without inhibition. Any im- 
pulsive deviation in action or in thought by a child, for example, is as- 
sumed to be a creative act and should be encouraged.” 

We have come to realize that every child possesses to some degree the 
ability to create, but that not every impulsive or uninhibited act or word 
is an expression of creativity. To produce the new and the different 
requires, as we suggested in Chapter 8, a felt need and a definite purpose, 
a background of experience as preparation, and usually much hard work 
during the period of incubation so that illumination m 
and the value of the product verified. 


Development of Creativity Even among small children, creative 


expression derives from mental exploration. The child needs to 
opportunities to m 


ay be achieved 


be given 
anipulate freely not only objects in his environment, 
such as toys, pencils, paint brushes, and simple instruments or machines, 
but also his simple ideas. We have stressed the child’s power to imitate 
the behavior of others. This is a useful asset, but equally valuable to him 
are self-initiated activity, flexibility, and freedom to discover forms of 
expression with which he can identify himself and from which he gains 
emotional satisfaction. 

EARLY BEGINNINGS OF CREATIVITY The very young child derives 
satisfaction from the manipulation of blocks. The infant touches a block 
or picks it up. By the end of the first year he is 
to each other. According to the studies of Ge 
children’s behavior with blocks, 
If ten cubes are placed on a table 
table, the fifteen-month-old child 
short time only; 


able to place blocks next 
sell and others of young 
definite conclusions were formulated.? 
and the child is seated in a chair at the 
stands and attends to the blocks for a 
the eighteen-month-old child remains seated and 
to the cubes for a longer period, while he picks up the cubes, hol 
in each hand, and replaces them on the table, sometimes sc. 
The two-year-old, remaining seated, tends to pl 
or scatter them; the three-year-old is likely to 


attends 
ds them 
attering them. 
ace the blocks in a row, 
arrange the blocks in hori- 


2See Millard, С. V., Child Growth and Development in the Elementary School 
Years, rev. ed. Boston: D. C. Heath and Company, 1958. 

3 Gesell, Arnold, et al., The First Five Years of Life, pp. 109-111. New York: 
Harper and Brothers, 1940. 
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zontal rows, occasionally attempting to build a tower. Four- and fivc- 
year-olds build complicated structures, sometimes having three dimen- 
sions. A complicated structure is called a house, a building, a church, or 
anything clse that suits their fancy. Increase in maturation and experience 
is evidenced in the developing pattern of cube handling. 

The preschool child gives expression to his growing curiosity and 
imagination in his treatment of his toys. He attempts to superimpose one 
toy on another, he may squeeze a doll or take a toy apart and try to put 
it together again. At first his scribblings have no form, then he engages 


in longitudinal scribbling, and later he attempts to give it form and 


names it a house, a man, or a flower. He is annoyed if adults cannot 


recognize the object he has drawn. 
CREATIVITY DURING EARLY SCHOOL YEARS In the nursery school, 


kindergarten, and carly grades of the elementary school, the child is 
encouraged to express his imagination through painting, drawing, the art 
crafts, singing, dancing, and storytelling. Finger painting with colored 
mud on a table covered with oilcloth is a popular form of activity, espe- 
cially in the nursery school. The child is motivated to pour some of the 

ands and arms to the elbow, work 


soft mud on the table and then with h : 
h the use of this technique the young child 


to his emotions and imaginative interests. 
d by having children paint with water on 


out intriguing designs. Throug 
is enabled to give expression 


Similar purposes can be serve 


the chalkboard, using wide bristle brushes. р 
Later, nursery school and kindergarten teachers introduce the chil- 
Later, sery $ 


ainting with ready-mixed paints and large brushes. At 
first they use one color only, and then red, blue, green, and violet. Later, 
orange and yellow are included. It usually is not until the third or fourth 

: i mitted to mix their own paints. Painting on 


rade that children are рег j 
g aller brushes, at tables or desks, is attempted in the later 


dren to easel p 


paper with sm 
grades, (Sce Figure 74.) : , | 

Children enjoy experimenting with color and form. There is consider- 
К 1 in their products. Some children are more suc- 


able difference, of course, 8 У De Дс 
cessful than others in giving expression to their imagination and in includ- 
ing desirable details. These differences show themselves also in children’s 


attempts to draw objects or create designs, first with crayons and later 


with sof cils. ? f 
dd am activities. They revel in playing with lumps 


Children also enjoy craft ac 
of clay, as they mold the clay into what at first may be fantastic forms, 
but chat lar take on some similarity to real objects. Paper-cutting and 


construction, carving objects out of soft wood, and puppet-making pro- 
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United Press International Photo 


Figure 74. Young Artists at Work. 


gressively afford the imaginative child o 
sional interests. 


During the child's early school years, he is encouraged to devote 
much of his time to various forms of rhythmic expression, such as folk 
and social dancing, singing, and the playing of simple musical instru- 
ments. As a group, children are sensitive to musical rhythm. The baby 
enjoys being sung to sleep. The very young child may attempt to imitate 
an adult’s singing, even crooning himself to sleep. 

Nursery school and kindergarten children like to develop simple 
dances to music played by the teacher. They 
to radio or television music. They enjoy singi 
if the music has a quick tempo, or the song se 
be “acted out” by the children as they sing, 
in their ability to perform. Some seem to be 
correct time, pitch, timbre, 


pportunities to engage in expres- 


also improvise dance steps 
ng simple songs, especially 
€ms to tell a story that can 
Here, again, children differ 
more sensitive than others to 
and tone quality. Although most children 
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can be helped to perform adequately in simple rhythmic expression, most 
psychologists believe that individuals differ in the possession of vise 
ability and rhythmic expression. І 

__ LATER CREATIVE DEVELOPMENT Individual differences in creative 
abilities show themselves rather definitely during later elementary and 
secondary school ycars. These differences are caused partly by individual 
depth and breadth of imagination, and partly by greater or lesser skill in 
the manipulation of materials of expression. To some degree, however, 
the extent of young people's interest and skill in creakive vitac M 
directly related to the attitudes of the teacher and his skill in motivation 


of the learner. 
Regardless of the 
pression, creative writing, 
express himself freely and, a 
details of correct production. N 


if a worthwhile result is to be achieved. 
Some teachers become so concerned about the skill phase of the crea- 


tive act that they discourage the free play of imagination or the spirit of 
inventiveness. Other teachers may stress the creative phase and accept 
erformance. Either attitude is likely to interfere 


ts and performance, especially one who is not 
lar medium of expression. It is the teacher 
himself who is creative and who has experienced difficulties in producing 
worthwhile outcomes of his imagination who is able, in his guidance of 
youthful endeavors, to encourage skilled performance without dimming 
or killing the creative flame. Such teachers, unfortunately, are relatively 
rare, but where they exist they sometimes can motivate young people to 


create superbly. 


area of creation—representative art, rhythmic ex- 
or object construction—the creator needs to 
t the same time, give attention to the formal 
either aspect can be sacrificed for the other 


slovenly or inaccurate p 
with a pupil's best сог! 
sure of himself in а particu 


QUESTIONS AND TOPICS FOR DISCUSSION 


all your childhood experi 


of imagination? 
oy as a child? Explain. 


tall storics" satisfy the child's cgo? 
dhood experiences? 


ences in fantasy. What wcre your 


l. Try to rec 

accustomed flights 
2. What kinds of stories did you сп} 
3 s the telling of “ 
be rclated to chil 


r dreams during sleep. How do you explain 


. In what ways doc 
4. How can hypochondria 
5 


all some of you 


. Try to rec your 
y that cxists in 


any similarit 
6. Have you ever experienced 
plain the situation. 


your dreams? 
a daydream that was constructive? Ex- 
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7. If you have a creative interest, when did it begin and what have you 

done or are doing to develop it? 

8. What training are you reccivin 
develop creative ability? 

9. Special Project: Discover the kinds 
Who are their heroes or heroines? Wh 
ties? Give the subjects appropriate 
What age and sex differences do 
products? 


g that will fit you to help children 


of stories your subjects enjoy. 
at are their favorite play activi- 
materials for creative activities. 
you find in their practices and 
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THE DEVELOPMENT OF 
CHILDREN'S EMOTIONS 


THE AFFECTIVE PHASE of life is extremely important in the child’s 
Progress in every other aspect of his inte- 
grated personality—physical, motor, intellectual, and social—is accom 
panied by feeling tones and emotional experiences. The child's behavior 


tends to be motivated by the effect upon him of inner responses that 
rred to as joy, sorrow, anger, jealousy, resentment, fear 
any combination of these states. A child mne 
bally his inner reactions, nor does he always 
n his thoughts and actions. Emotions exer- 


total devclopmental pattern. 


usually are refe 
worry, anxiety, 
not be able to express Ver 


understand their effect upo 
on his life pattern, however. 


awe, or 


cise a potent influence 


BASIC NATURE OF THE EMOTIONS 
The kind of emotional reactions experienced by a child depends 
on the extent to which his desires or interests are satisfied or ipaa 
mount of unc strated, 


and condit 
t emotion is the background for behavior mo- 


and on the à lerstanding he possesses of his relationship to 
the people, objects, 
subscribe to the belief tha 


ions that comprise his environment. If we 
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Figure 75. A Fourteen-Month-Old 
Child Shows a Guilty Expression 
When Caught in the Act. 


tivation, it is necessar 
tional experience in о 
sonality patterns. 
Meaning of Emotion The term “emotion” 
Latin verb emovere which, transl 
Hence an emotion can be referre 


y that adults understand the basic nature of emo- 
rder to gain insight into children's developing per- 


is associated with the 
ated, means to stir, to agitate, to move. 
d to as a stirred-up state of agitation, or 
à temporary disorganization of responses. One must keep in mind, how- 
ever, that the degree of agitation varies with the intensity of the emo- 
tional state. In extreme anger or fear, for example, there may be con- 
siderable disorganization of response, but in a milder emotional state, 
such as tenderness, the organism may be less “stirred-up.” 

Physiological Changes The emotional experience is facilitated 
by the internal secretions of the endocrine glands as they affect the auto- 
nomic nervous system, making possible the rapid physiological changes 
that occur. During an emotional state, the secretions of the adrenal 


glands, for example, relax the smooth muscles, send blood to the surface 
of the body, release glycogen into the blood stre 
heartbeat, and change the size of the blood vess 
of the endocrine glands enables the individual 
stability. 

Physical and physiological changes during 
do not produce the emotion but are evidences [n 
overt phase of it. Physiological accompanimen 


am, change the rate of 
cls. Normal functioning 
to experience emotional 


an emotional experience 
f it and are a part of the 
ts of emotions have been 
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studied through chemical tests of blood or changes in body function. 
Among the types of instruments used in such tests are: the pneumograph 
(respiration ), sphygmomanometer (blood pressure), sphygmograph 
( pulse), plethysmograph (blood volume), electrocardiograph (heart- 
muscle activity), and psychogalvanometer (resistance of skin or sweat 
gland activity). 

Although many physiological changes accompany emotion, little is 
yet known about the distinct physiological characteristics of respective 
emotions. Strong emotions provoke greater physiological effects or con- 
comitants than do the weaker emotional states. When an individual is in 
a state of optimum physiological balance, the metabolic functions of the 
visceral organs are carried out in a definite rhythm. Serenity and con- 
tentment favor the continuance of normal, healthy bodily functions; ex- 
citement tends to upset the equilibrium. The body is readied to fight or 
to run; blood pressure is increased; digestion ceases; the heart beats more 
d the tonus of the skeletal muscles 18 raised. 

Aspects of an Emotion To the extent that a child is emotionally 
moved, the physiologist can measure gerens in the blood changes, de- 
crease in the flow of saliva, change in heart rate and forcing of extra 
blood into the extremities of the body, alteration in endocrinal secretion, 
and interference with digestive movements. To the lay observer are notice- 
able other changes, such as flushing or paling, more rapid breathing, 
choking of voice, flow of tears, and perhaps bulging of the eyes and trem- 
bling of the hands or entire body. These physiological changes are ac- 
companiments of thc emotional state; they do not produce the emotion. 
VT physiologic al chi ke place, however, the emotional process 


may be quickened. 
Viewed subjectively, 
or unpleasant fe 


rapidly; an 


anges ta. 


emotions are accompanied by strong or vague, 
elings. Extreme fear can be described, for exam- 
a strong, unpleasant feeling tone; anxiety may be vague 
love is strong but usually pleasant; a more gen- 
such as tenderness, may be vague but pleas- 
ded an awareness or perception of 
ild may fail to perceive cor- 
tigate certain kinds of 


pleasant 
ple, as possessing 
but unpleasant. Great 
eralized emotionalized state, a 
ant. On the subjective side can be inclu 
that which has aroused the emotion. The ch | 
rectly the basic cause of his feelings that can ins | 
behavior, such as fleeing from a fear stimulus (if possible), moving to- 
ward the person or object that arouses an attitude of tenderness, or 
attempting to fight or attack anyone or anything that Causes anger or 
jealousy. It also can be said that emotionalized behavior can be well 
organized or highly disorganized and explosive. 
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Causal Factors of Emotions When we consider the factors that 
are active in the arousal of an emotion, we tend to emphasize the stimu- 
lating effect of people, objects, conditions, or circumstances in one’s 
environment. Actually, factors within the individual himself also operate 
to arouse an emotion which, once aroused, will determine its intensity. 
Among these inner stimuli are included his attitudes, desires, interests 
and ideals, the state of his health, and his degree of self-understanding 
and self-control. 

The same stimulus may arouse a particularly strong emotional fecling 
at one time and, at another time, arouse another emotion or not affect 
him emotionally. For example, if a woman is busily engaged in com- 
pleting a household chore, she may become angered by а neighbor's 
dropping in for a chat; if she is relaxing with no special task awaiting her 
attention, she may be delighted to sce her neighbor; at other times, dur- 
ing the course of daily activities, she may have no special feclings about 
stopping to talk over neighborhood affairs. Similarly, different persons 
may respond with different emotionalized attitudes toward the same 
stimulating situation. Two children are playing in the park while their 
mothers are sitting near them. A woman passes by and starts to talk to 
the children. One child, delighted by the attention she is receiving, enters 
into conversation with the woman; the other child, fearful of the strange 
woman, runs to her mother and attempts to hide behind her. 

An emotion is likely to continue as long as the stimulus is present 
and is recognized as a motivator of a certain kind of reaction, With its 


removal or a better understanding of its import, the emotional state di- 
minishes or another emotion takes its place. Fe 


way to anger; angry annoyance ma 
feelings when the object of the 
vidual’s greater understandin 
the emotions thus: 


ar, for example, may give 
y be superseded by more pleasant 
anger is re-examined in light of the indi- 
g of it. Jersild evaluates the significance of 


Emotion is involved in the w 


hole business of living. The most obvious occasions 
for emotion are those involving 


bodily harm or threat of violence or of being over- 
whelmed. But emotion may also be elicited by any condition which thwarts or 
threatens or which furthers or enhances the gratification of a 
perceives them, or the realization of his 
position to action or behavior tendency 
or “unconscious” ) which he has acquired 
demands of life.* 


person’s needs, as he 
goals, or which blocks or expedites a dis- 
(recognized or unrecognized, "conscious" 
in the process of adapting himself to the 


1 Jersild, Arthur T., “Emotional Development,” in L. Carmichael (ed.), Manual 
of Child Psychology, 2nd ed., p. 834. New York: John Wiley and Sons, Inc., copy- 
right 1954. 
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As we study the emotional development of the child, it is important 
that we consider both the objective stimuli that serve as emotion arousers 
and the subjective factors that cause the child, at various stages of his 
th, to respond emotionally to the elements of his environ- 
ment. His temporary and more lasting needs, desires, interests, and 
motives are closely associated with his emotional experiences. Personal 
satisfactions or thwartings are likely to arouse in him accompanying emo- 
tionalized behavior that, according to his degree of progressing matura- 
tion and the results of learning, give evidence of lesser or greater amount 


of emotional control. 
The significance of th 


minimized. Inner motivations are im 
veloping emotions. They are treated at length in Chapter 12. It prob- 


ably is sufficient here to call attention to the fact that the child’s emo- 
tional state is closely related to his physical well-being and to his degree 
of social adjustment. Emotional satisfaction inherent in tenderness pro- 
motes adequate functioning of body organs. It also encourages outgoing 
attitudes on the part of the child in his relationships with adults and 


other children. Tension is released and normal growth is fostered. Con- 
and frustrations caused by fear or anger-producing 


to inhibit growth and cause the child to retreat from 


progressive grow 


e subjective aspect of emotions must not be 
plicit in this discussion of the de- 


trariwise, strains 
stimuli arc likely 
satisfying social relationships. 

Children's Emotions and Adult Attitudes The general pattern 
of a child’s emotional development is determined in part by his experi- 
ences with the adults in his environment. The child who receives loving 

lly happy and outgoing. Too 


and understanding care is likely to be genera 
great emphasis on childish responsibilities or undue stress on adult-con- 


ceived ambitions for the child may result in the latter’s developing a 


fearful or resentful attitude. 
A pilot study of some of the child-rearing antecedents of dependent 


ve children, for example, led to the following conclusions: 


and aggressi 
and amount of frustration and punishment ex pressed 
p F 


ts of the properties of both the dependency and 
d, that there are radical sex differences in the processes 


loped, differences that are probably a function of 
Is with their mothers; and third, that 


kind 


. . . First, that the n 
determinan 


by the child are major 
es; secon 
es are deve 
of boys and girl 
ences in maternal treatment of boys and girls 


the aggression driv 
by which these driv 
the differential identifications 
there are deep and pervasive 
after the first year of life.” 


differ 


RR, Whiting, J- w. M., Nowlis, V., and Sears, P. S., “Some Child- 
s of Aggression and Dependency in Young Children," Genetic 


233-234, 1953. 


? Sears, 
Rearing Antecedent 
Psychology Monographs, 47: 
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Baldwin ? and his colleagues attempted to find a behavioral measure 
sensitive to differential audience situations that could be a first step in 
the measurement of individual differences in pride and shame. They 
concluded that achievement can be conceptualized as an internalized 
value similar to conscience. Because of the loss of love, children’s failure 
may lead to feelings of self-contempt. These feelings result from ante- 
cedent threats of loss of self-respect. A question is raised concerning 
whether social approval may not be more important as an antecedent 
condition to acquiring need achievement than it is as an on-the 
trolling condition in children’s daily behavior. 

Many modern psychologists accept Watson's с 
mary emotions such as fear, rage, and love as the b 


-spot con- 


ategorization of pri- 


asis for many grada- 
tions, nuances, and mixtures. There are various degrees of fear, including 


awe, worry, and anxiety; rage may include rclatively slight annoyance 
and milder or more destructive anger; love shows itself in tender feelings 
toward persons, objects, or situations. In describing the emotional devel- 
opment of a child we usually trace the progress of his involvement in 


emotional states such as fear, anger, and tenderness 


, and their possible 
attributes. 


THE CHILD'S EMOTIONAL PROGRESS 


The newborn child possesses the potentialities of so-called emotion- 
alized behavior. The arousal of definite patterns of emotions is 
of developmental progress, however, 

Infant Reactions For an individu 
reaction in the fullest connotation of the t 
perceive the stimulus and understand his b 
in his environment. Since the cerebr; 
developed to the extent that he can ex 
tion as experienced by the older pers 

If the seat of the emotions is the 


a matter 


al to experience an emotional 
erm, it is necessary for him to 
chavior as well as that of others 
al cortex of the infant is not yet 
perience such understandings, emo- 
on is not possible. 


hypothalamus, it is possible for the 
infant to experience emotion before the higher centers are developed. 


Some psychologists, such as Rank,* for example, believing that the child 
can suffer a severe traumatic experience at birth, claim that the indi- 


2 Baldwin, Alfred L., “Pride and Shame in Children,” Newsletter, Division Devel- 
opmental Psychology, American Psychological Association, Fall, 1959. 

* Rank, O., Modern Education: A Critique of Its Fundamental Ideas, New York: 
Alfred Knopf and Company, 1932, 
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vidual may continue to experience anxiety throughout his life as a result 


of the birth trauma. 


It is difficult to determine the extent to which an infant responds 


according to what in later life is recognized as a state of emotion. His 
reactions when stimulated by supposedly emotion-arousing stimuli are 
diffuse, including weak, all-over movements of his little body. In the 
newborn infant there is a general gross expression of emotionalism and 
a drive toward regaining or maintaining the optimum physiological bal- 
ance. 

The infant who is healthy and comfortable sleeps most of the time, 
indicating that he is satisfied. After a few weeks he commences to smile, 
coo, and gurgle, and engage in simple motor activities. The emotion which 
accompanies this normal state of affairs 1s one of pleasure, relaxation 
e balance is lost, however, the infant cries and 
the face contorted, and the blood 
licate to the mother that some- 


or contentment. When th 


struggles. The muscles become tense, 
ese familiar signs 118 
‚ and she sets about to restore the balance. 


or hungry is stirred up in a definite 
erm. The behavior then is directed toward the removal of the 
disagreeable condition. It does not take the infant long to learn that adults 
give him welcomed help when he displays these signs. Thus, he displays 
these indications of a stirred-up condition, not because his physiological 
equilibrium has been u ause his mother docs pleasing things 
for him. He learns how to gain greatest satisfaction for kinniselt by getting 
help and attention from others. Аз an infant he responds “all over to 
the situations that confront him; as he matures, however, he acquires the 
ability to gain greater control of his overt рерин and comes to express 
his emotions in more subtle and refined ways. 
It of their studies of infant behavior (aged from birth to a 
As a resu wd and Morgan 5 concluded that the emotions of 
А | Ж that could just as well be called Y, Y, and Z, are 
5 SES RE certain. forms of stimulation. A fear reaction, 
«s of support or а loud noise, is likely to result in 
ching the breath, blinking the eyelids, and crying. 
ted by a person’s holding tightly the body or a 
hampering body movement. Consequent be- 
f the following reactions: striking or slashing 
g of the body, drawing up and down of 


pressure raised. Thi 
thing is wrong with her child 
The infant who is ill, in pain, 


sense of the t 


pset, but bec 


few months 
fear, rage, а 
elicited respectively 


caused by a sudden los 
grasping at random, cat 
Rage reactions are instiga 
limb, or by other forms of | 
havior includes all ОГ some of € 
movements of the limbs, stiffenin 
к, M Reaction and Psychological 


5 Morgan, J. J. 
5 Watson, J. i, ek Journal of Psychology, 28: 163-174, 1917. 


Experimentation,” 
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legs, crying and screaming, and holding of the breath. What may be 
described as the /ove response is clicited by patting or gently rocking the 
infant, shaking or tickling him, or stroking erogenous zones. The to-be- 
expected responses are cessation of crying, attempted smiling, gurgling 
and cooing, sometimes accompanied in the later months by the extending 
of the arms.® 

In light of some later studies psychologists have f. 
Watson and Morgan's findings concerning the very 
emotional reactions. Sherman and Sherman have this to 


ailed to confirm 
young neonate’s 
say: 


Any form of sudden stimulation, such as dropping, loud noises, restraint, pain, or 
a rush of air on the face, produces in the young infant aimless activity of most of 
the musculature, accompanied by crying. The stimuli must be sufficiently strong, 
however, to produce a reaction. When an infant below four or five days of age is 
dropped one or two feet it frequently shows no perceptible response, except for 
vague movements of the arms and legs. The younger the infant the 
be the stimulus. This is also true for so-called 


ing or petting, to which many newborn inf: 


Stronger must 
“pleasurable” stimuli, such as strok- 
ants show no overt rcaction.? 


Moreover, adults listening to 
cause of the behavior 
If they are 


a baby’s crying without knowing the 
are likely not to be able to evaluate the situation. 
aware of the circumstances that stimulate the crying they 


tend to make correct judgments. In light of an experiment which they 
conducted, the Shermans concluded: 


Most persons judge the emotional behavior of 
stimuli which have produced the ге; 
number of emotions and h 


an individual in terms of the 
actions, They have learned the names of a 
ave learned to evaluate varlous emotional responses in 
terms of the stimulating conditions which have aroused them. If the situation con- 
fronting an individual is estimated to be one which arouses an aggressive reaction, 
the resulting response is named "anger," but if it is considered dangerous to his 
welfare, the response will be called “fear.” In this way the differentiation of emo- 
tions is based upon a knowledge of the character of the stimul 
rather than upon differences in overt Ђеһауїог,8 


ating circumstances 


Dennis, however, found that №. 
two fraternal female twins at o 
sponded about two-thirds of th 


hen, for example, 
ne month of 
c time 


the bodily activity of 
age was restricted they re- 


according to Watson’s reporting.” 
6 Watson, op. cit., pp. 199-202. 

7 Sherman, M., and Sherman, I. C., Th 
New York: W. W, Norton and Company, 

8 Ibid., рр. 142—143. 

9 Dennis, Wayne, 
Theory,” Trans, NF 


e Process of H 


о итап Behavior, p. 145. 
Copyright 1929. 


Infant Reactions to Restraint: An Evaluation of Watson's 
Academy of Science, 2, pp. 


202-218, 1940, 
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Hunt, Clarke, and Hunt !° conducted experiments in which they studied 
infants between the ages of eight days and eighteen months as they ns 
sponded to the sound of revolver shots. Although they did not fu evi- 
dence of fear responses among all these young children, they did invoke 
the “startle” response as a result of the sound of shots. A startle response 
includes the eye blink and body movements similar to the Moro reflex. 
Recent research among psychologists raises questions concerning the ex- 
tent to which supposedly emotional reactions are among the infants’ 
unlearned repertory of responses. Munn concludes his discussion of very 


young children’s emotionalized behavior thus: 


“fear,” “rage,” and “love” responses described by Watson 
all or even in most young infants. The only unlearned 


response of emotional significance which appears in all normal infants as well as in 


all older children and adults is the “startle pattern.” This pattern may eventually 
of most of the musculature,” and the 


be the “mass activity,” the “aimless activity 
ement” mentioned as primary by other investiga- 


[ned : " : 
undifferentiated emotion of excit 
tors. At least it should, from the above discussion, be clear that very young infants 


fail to exhibit a variety of emotional responses recognizable to adults as such.!1 


. we may say that 
and Morgan do not appear in 


Developing Emotional Patterns Some emotional patterns de- 
velop during babyhood. Both maturation and learning or conditioning 
bring about the possession and display of definite emotional states. 
Growing control of his body parts, increasing power to perceive and to 
discriminate, and developing ability to engage in new activities are ac- 
companied by greater differentiation in the child's earlier all-over affec- 
tive responses. 

As a result of her study of children’s reactions during the first two 
years of life Bridges constructed a scale of the progressive stages of to-be- 
f the baby from birth through 


expected emotionalized experiences o 
twenty-four months. (See Figure 76.) It can be observed that, begin- 


ning with a so-called all-over excitement at birth, the child gradually 


progresses through various stages to the point at which he possesses an 
extended repertory of emotionalized behavior. It must be remembered, 


however, that the chart portrays a general pattern of behavior. Chil- 
dren differ in the ages at which they give evidence of the listed emotions. 
As in other areas of development, some children are accelerated, others 
Е. М., and Hunt, E. B., "Studies of the Startle Pattern; 


IV Infants," Journal of Psychology, 2: 339- 352, 1936. 
11 Munn, N. L., The Evolution and Growth of Human Behavior, p. 396. Boston: 


Houghton Mifflin Company, copyright 1955, 


10 Hunt, W. A., Clarke, 
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24 Two Figure 76. Time Chart Showing 
months years Changes and Differentation of Emo- 
tional Reaction during the First Two 
{ Years after Birth. 
Based on data in "Emotional Devclop- 
ment in Early Years" by Bridges, 
18 [One and K.M.B., Child Development, March, 
months one-half 1932, 3, 324-341. 
year 
Jealousy 
12 One 
months | year 
6 One-half 
months year 
Birth Birth 


are retarded. Temperamental qualities that tend to characterize an indi- 
vidual through life also affect the kind of emotional reactions displayed 
by young children and the age of their appearance. 

Maturation and Conditioning Many of a young child’s emo- 


tional reactions are learned as he is conditioned by 


е à the examples of adult 
behavior and the influence of the situations in which he finds himself. 


Conditioning is not possible, however, until the child h 
appropriate stage in his maturational process to be 
learning to be effective. This interrelatio: 
learning can be illustrated in various ways. The young child does not 
necessarily fear snakes, rabbits, dogs, or other animals or conditions. An 
unfortunate experience when he is old i : 


Е enough to perceive the element 
of danger to himself may change his attitude. $ 


as achieved an 
“ready” for the 
nship between maturation and 
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A snake that moves rapidly toward a child, a dog that jumps at him 
in his play and throws him down, or any other sudden or strong stimulus 
that interferes with the child's status quo may arouse an emotional reac- 
tion and accompanying overt behavior of avoidance or attack. Later, 
more pleasant experiences with the disturbing stimulus, however, may 
recondition the child's attitude toward it. Greater maturity as well as the 
external stimulation plays a role in the reconditioning process. 

Tangible and More Subtle Stimuli As the young child experi- 
ences a continuing, widening scope of effective stimuli, he tends, during 
to respond to tangible conditions and events that affect 
him directly. The behavior toward him of the people in his environment, 

ў and situations stimulate him to respond directly 


his contact with objects І ў 
and immediately with an appropriate emotional reaction. As the stimulus 
4 avior change. The young child 


is removed or changed so docs his beh : 
anger or fear by crying one minute, and the next 
g y" 


respond to a new or changed stimulus by smiling or laughing. For ex- 

become very angry when his mother removes a toy 

Не attempts to hit her or grab the toy from her; 

i replaces the remov 

he тау cry or scream with rage. If the mother гері: : emoy ed toy 

by another one liked by the child or in other ways diverts his attention 

s 4 

from his loss, he is likely 

affectionate bchavior. "V 
lize increases, he becomes respon- 


As the child's ability to conceptua 
sive to symbols or signs that are associated with the encouragement of or 
hindrance to his desires or interests. If an adult relative of the child, for 


example, is accustomed to visit his home frequently, each time bringing 
him a small gift, he learns to look forward to the visits of the beloved 
person, with much anticipation of what will pee e K phon the 
relative then stops the practice of bringing him gi ts, the a yas 
develop a deep resentment of the р which may continue long after 
as for; riginal cause of 1t. 
he ps n t pati in maturity and responds bete outer 
stimuli with greater understanding of their relation xd A à Э emo- 
tional reactions аге affected by the moods which a rom t sx eoa 
upon him of existing conditions and circumstances. arents an ка ers 
know that weather conditions exert an influence on children's degree of 
impulsiveness of action, loudness of voice, and degree of controllability. 
On a dark, dreary day, children. tend to be noisy and restless in 
School, sometimes resisting the teacher's efforts to interest them in learn- 
ing iae Hot, humid weather often causes them to be apathetic or easily 


his carly years, 


may give evidence of 


ample, a child may 
with which he is playing. 


to forget his anger, and engage in pleasurable, 
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angered. Оп a sunny, crisp day, children seem to be filled with the joy of 
living. They usually are amenable to adult suggestion, are prone to engage 
in zestful activity and, altogether, give evidence of happiness and an out- 
going pleasant attitude. Of course, there are other elements in a partic- 
ular child’s environment that negate the influence of weather conditions 
alone. Home difficulties, poor health, or real or imagined frustrations 
may have a potent effect on a child, regardless of other conditions. 
Later Development of Emotions As the child progresses from 
infancy through adolescence he refines the expression of his emotions. 
'The gradual influence of maturation and training results in the transition 
from general gross behavior to more definite and individual emotional 
expression. With adult guidance, the child is likely to outgrow some 
babyish angers, jealousies, fears, pleasures and joys, childhood temper 
tantrums, avoidance of real or imagined fear arousers, or squcals of dc- 


light. These gradually give way to the more subdued and adultlike, but 
still definite, forms of expression that are likely 


to receive greater social 
approval. 


With increase of age comes self and social discovery. Opportunities 
for self-realization and social realization become extremely important. 
The emotions still play an important role in the life of the developing 
young person. His loves, fears, and hates may be extremely intense and 
endure for long periods of time. There is an interweaving of the emo- 
tions and other aspects of development. 

Rarely does the older child or adolescent hurl things when he is 
angry. Instead, he throws words in the form of sarcasm, sncers, and 


belittling remarks at the person whom he considers to be the cause of 
his emotional state. Growing boys, even more than girls, 
to be brave and “grown-up” in possible fear- 


the young person may attempt to suppress any display of his fears. This 
may exert a devastating and lasting influence on his inner life to the 
extent that he represses their expression. 
In our culture open demonstrations of 
upon. Hence boys especially, 


are expected 
producing situations, and 


affection tend to be frowned 


› who as youngsters were accustomed to kiss 
their parents before going to bed at night or welcomed parental embraces; 


feel that they must be matter-of-fact in their relations with adult mem- 
bers of the family. In fact, their 


own desire to give expression to their 
feelings of affection can lead to i 

though young people’s emotion 
from the explosive and gross ti 
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states will become less transitory and more even and enduring in expres- 


sion. 

The Achievement of Emotional Maturity New interests and 
knowledge and changing attitudes toward life cause stimuli that formerly 
aroused the emotions to lose their potency, but others are substituted for 


them. Older children and adolescents often express great amusement as 
they recall incidents in their earlier years that had been accompanied 


by emotional concomitants. These young people rarely appreciate the 
fact, however, that adults sometimes are amused and sometimes con- 
cerned by the kinds of stimuli that affect the emotions during the later 
stages of development. During the later years of growing up, the in- 
dividual’s total pattern of emotions is influenced by his progressive 
appreciation of values and ideals and by his growing interest in and 

jew and ideals of other people, to the 


responsiveness to the points of v oe 
and to the recognition of his own 


functioning of cultural institutions, 
responsibility for the welfare of himself and others. 

Enouonal maturity is not easily achieved. Some adults who can per- 
form well under favorable conditions seem to go to preces emotionally 
if they encounter problem situations that appear to: defy solution. Con- 
trariwise, there are young people who seem to attain a degree of emo- 

ond what normally could be expected for 


tional control that goes far bey рат 
= able individual, regardless 


their age status. The emotionally mature or ae 2 : 
of his age, is the one who has thc ability to overcome tension, to disregard 


certain emotion stimulators that affect the young, and to view himself 
objectively, as he evaluates his assets and liabilities and strives toward an 
шр pressit of his thoughts, his emotional attitudes, and his 
gra 
overt behavior. aves 
Jer ild has compiled a list of some of the trends and tendencies in- 
i $ ; 9 
; al, motor, intellectual, social, and emotional 


б 1 sic: 
volvi » process of phys! ДЕ : j 

cd in the [ t have been known to indicate emotional maturity. We 
at he 


development th 


quote: 
s to a greatly increased capacity for self-help, with a 


f: 1 helplessnes à 
um босата еван from the frustrations and fears that beset а helpless 
sequent progress 
creature, 

A shift from abject de | 
with consequent opening of cha ) joymi | 
degree of s ‘chological as well as physical self-support. | | 

| А hi А pacity to appreciate and react only to the immediate present to 
i capacity a B 
i PK ni encompass the past and to anticipate the future, with resulting 


f both good and ill. 


ence on others to incrcasing balanced independence, 


pend 
innels for enjoyment of self-help and an increasing 


Increasing capacity to 
Changes in anticipation О 
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Increasing intellectual capacity, including increased capacity for dealing with 
aspects of life on a symbolic level, increased ability to plan; increased "attention 
span,” bringing increased ability to sce beyond and to be immune to momentary or 
intermediate frustrations; increased intellectual perspective and an increased ability 
to take a panoramic view of things. 

A change from a disposition to be physically very active to an increased capacity 
during adolescence and later to tolerate and to enjoy sedentary pursuits. 

A shift from social life centered only on the parents to a social life that encom- 
passes one's peers and which also includes a capacity not simply to tolerate but to 
appreciate persons who are considerably older and considerably younger than 
oneself. 

A change from being a creature who at first receives much, gives little, to one 
who is capable of giving as well as receiving, and capable of learning to get enjoy- 
ment from giving. 

Development of capacity to identify oneself with a larger social group, and the 
ability to participate emotionally in the fortunes of the larger group. 

Development from the status of being the child of the family to the status, ulti- 
mately, of being able to have children of one's own and, along with this develop- 
ment, a capacity to exercise the feelings and attitudes involved in being a parent 
psychologically, whether or not one is a parent biologically. 

Progressive sexual development and the capacity after puberty for enjoying 
mature sex experiences. 

An increased capacity for bearing the inevitable sufferings and pains connected 
with life and growth without feeling abused. 

An increased capacity for sympathy and compassion as one 


} I assimilates the 
meaning for self and others of the joys and vic 


situdes of ел2 


In our earlier discussion of the emotions we considered some of thc 
objective and subjective factors inherent in the arousal of emotional states 
als s. 

We now shall direct our attention to the various emotion 


К : al states which 
children experience. 


FEAR AND ANXIETY 


Apprehension, fear, worry, and anxiety are rooted in feel 
curity. An individual of any age either m 
tion which he cannot handle at the time or may be filled with dire 
forebodings concerning the mor 55 
ка i 5 P GIOR less gencral pattern of one or another 
area of his day-by-day experiences. 


In either cas i 
à case, he becomes emotionally 
disturbed and unable to function normally | | 
Causes and Expression of Fear 1 


the inner states that m 


ings of insc- 
ау encounter a particular situa- 


hv zin The external causes of fear and 
ake children susceptible to fear are so many and 
12 Jersild, A. T., ор. cit., рр. 861-862. 
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diverse that it is difficult to give any clear picture of what may be expected 
to arouse it. We know that very young children respond with unlearned 
behavior that can be regarded as expressive of fear when they are 
stimulated by loss of support, a loud noise, or any other sudden, intense 
sensory experience. 

Another fear producer is the appearance in the child's immediate 
environment of a person, object, or condition that is strange or un- 
familiar. Whether the child perceives the disturbing situation as strange 
arned to accept as familiar or what he can take 


depends on what he has le 
in his stride. If the baby has been accustomed to have the members of 


and move quictly about him, he will exhibit 
strong fear reactions if a strange visitor approaches him noisily and 
engages in excited “baby talk,” as she playfully points at him with her 
finger. A more quict approach and a friendly smile may cause a momen- 
tary disturbance which soon subsides. Whether the child is comfortably 
relaxed at the time of the visit is another factor affecting his reaction to 


his family treat him gently 


the situation. : 
the extent to which fear of animals, 


Psychologists disagree concerning 
of the dark, or of being alone is innate or learned. Most children do not 
1 they are about two years old. From that 


give evidence of such fears unti н 
age onward, children difTer in their reactions to these possible fear-arous- 


ing stimuli. In many instances they reflect the attitudes of their elders. 
h admonishments of parents and to the fears that 


They are sensitive to the ] 
their elders even to a slight degree. 


ffected emotionally by supposed fear producers 
t such situations wield a favorable 


are possessed by 
Adults who are not a 

or who encourage children to accep 
influence over children. А child in whose home there ка gentle, not-too- 
large dog is likely to accept him аза member of the family, petting him and 
playing ith him. If he meets a strange large dog that responds ic the 
child's friendly advances by jumping at him, the child is likely to develop 
4 f all dogs, including his own dog and other 


at least a temporary fear О : 
Mess i Tt is ee until he is helped by adults to recognize the fact that 
als. 


some animals act differently from others and are to be avoided that he is 
* а а а * 


able to combine caution with friendliness. | 
А ently, fear of the dark is not innate. Most psychologists agree 
ppar У, children do not evince fear of 


that before the age of about two years, 
the dark, unless they аге alone and assailed by strange noises, or experi- 
s 3 - d 


ence other disturbances in the dark. Even an older child may come to 
oward circumstances. For example, a seven- 


fear the dark because of unt s ; 
year-old boy, who was accustomed to having the light turned off in his 
Ы 
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room as he was falling asleep, was awakened suddenly one night, without 
knowing what had awakened him. The moonlight touched his familiar 
toys, causing them to look strange and ecric. Fortunately, the relationship 
between his parents and himself was such that he was able confidently to 
grope his way to their room and receive the comfort and security he 
needed. Soon he fell asleep again and was carried back to his room by 
his father. The next morning the three of them discussed the situation 
seriously and the reason for his fear was explained to him, without his 
being accused of being a baby. He was very proud of the fact that when 
he awoke again during the night some weeks later, feeling a little afraid, 
he got up and touched his toys. Then, finding that they had not changed 
to strange creatures, he returned to bed and to sleep. The situation might 
have been quite different had his parents been less understanding. 

A child's fear of being alone or being separated from parents 
usually is rooted in other factors that intensify the fear. Children differ 
in their reactions to such situations. During the first year or so, most 
children are not bothered by being alone unless they are accustomed to 
receiving a great deal of attention from their elders. Such children, as 
they grow older, find it difficult to stay in bed alone, while their parents 
still are awake and about. Curiosity as well as fear of being alone may 
cause such children to demand attention. A little girl of four and her 
three-year-old brother, for example, would go to bed quietly enough 
at their accustomed bedtime. "They started to develop the habit of tip- 
toeing half-way down the stairs to watch their elders in the living room. 
When they were discovered, their plea would be that they were afraid of 
being alone in the dark. Since they showed no evidence of fear in their 
behavior, however, they soon were encouraged, through the application 
of reasonable penalties, to stay in bed and go to sleep. 

А child may experience a shock that causes him to become, tempo- 
rarily at least, extremely dependent on his parents. Little Ethel was а 
confident child during her first two years. Her parents could put her in 


her crib and leave the room or even the house without her becoming 
disturbed. In fact, she often stood up in her crib and waved at them as 
they left her. When she was about thirty 


an automobile accident in which her upp 
of the pain and a stay in the hos 
attitude. She became so tense an 
after, she could not tolerate being 

As children grow older, som 
cially as carry-overs of experience 


months old, the family was in 
er lip was cut. The experience 
pital resulted in a complete change of 
d fearful that, for several years there- 
left alone during the day or night. 

€ of their earlier fears remain, espe- 
5 in which they were badly frightened, 
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even though they were not harmed. Although some concrete fears con- 
of the fear-producing situations of the older child are born 


tinue, many 
As a result of their 


in their imagination, such as imaginary creatures. 
reading and viewing of motion pictures and television programs, eleven- 
and twelve-year-old children report some of the things that “worry” 
them because of the fear of harm to themselves or close relatives. These 
include fire, holdups, burglars, accidents, sickness, and death, even 
though no one whom they know well has had any experience with such 
misfortunes. 

Children's school experiences often become fear-inducing stimuli. It 
is quite common for a child who is achieving success in his school work to 
be afraid of failing a test, of being demoted, of earning the disapproval 
of his teacher, or of failing to gain the friendship of his schoolmates. 
Sometimes the less probable it js that any such catastrophe will occur, the 
greater does the fear seem to become. It sometimes appears to serve as a 
self-protective covering against loss of prestige in the school community. 
This type of fear often continues well into adolescent and young adult life. 
Some college students become extremely apprehensive about their chances 
of maintaining desired status among instructors and college mates. 

We need to attempt to distinguish here between what may be termed 


“healthy” fears and “morbid” fears. A child needs to learn early that 
vise кы angerous and should be avoided. He must be aware 
> 


y be harmed if he touches a hot stove, steps out 
or puts himself into any other danger-producing 
is is the development of reasonable caution and is not ac- 
am vert symptoms of the fear emotion. He also needs 
t he does not harm someone else. Emotionalized 
fcar results when or if the child finds himself in керте ica 
that exists or is imagined to be productive of hurt ro not al 4 Е в 
А bout it. Morbid fears are irrational fears. EY usta y have 
owe s чя sis in fact but can cause considerable suffering on the part 
du cem irrational fears are called pem ee 
Anxiety Basically, fear and anxiety аге simi ar in tha б 
aroused by some recognition of clements of danger to onesci. aie 
differ however, in that in fear there is a more or less clearly duros 
danse for the aroused emotional state, but anxiety 15 (opus ^» a 
feeling of uneasiness instigated by circumstances that t : in : i i is 
unable to define objectively. The emotional reaction ten s to e vague 
ar-diffused. Something is threatening a person but he is not quite certain 


what it is. 


some situations are d 
of the fact that he ma 
into the middle of traffic, 
situation. Th 
companied by inner or о 
to learn so to behave Ша 
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In a particular situation, the victim of anxiety is likely to say to 
himself, “Something is likely to happen. I don't know what it may be, 
but I'm worried about it.” A mother, for example, is anxious about the 
safe return home of her adolescent daughter who is out on a date. The 
mother approves of the girl's escort; objectively, she is aware of the fact 
that nothing untoward is likely to happen, but she is uncasy until the 
girl has returned. The mother's anxiety becomes intensified if her daugh- 
ter’s return is delayed. The woman cannot do anything positive about 
the situation, but she may develop a severe headache or other ailment, 
which disappears when the girl finally arrives. (See Figure 77.) 


Responses to Stimulation Responses to 
fear stimuli Influence on child of anxiety stimuli 
Fear Anxiety 


Flight 
Reduced activity 


Daydreams 


Nightdreams (Nightmares) 


Stepped up activity Illness (Psychosomatic) 


Stealing Overaggressive behavior 


Rebelliousness 


Illness 


Bragging 


Figure 77. Different Ways a Child Responds to (A) Fear-Producing Stimuli, 
and (B) Anxiety-Producing Stimuli. 


The form in which anxiety shows itself differs among individuals. The 
following incident indicates differences in expressions of anxiety. During 
his family's stay at their summer home on a lake, a nineteen-year-old 
boy was sent by a large motorboat on an errand early one evening. He 
had taken this trip many times, returning within an hour. Concern began 
to be evidenced when dusk fell and he had not returned. As the hours 
passed, the members of the family and several visitors became extremely 
anxious. The mother lay on the couch, pretending she was asleep but 
watching the clock; the father busied himself with odd jobs, iterating 
that the boy probably had met someone and was chatting. One member 
of the group continued to go to the shore with a flashlight to search for 
the boat; another suggested following the boy with another boat; still 
another recommended that someone go by car to his supposed destination. 
It is worth noting that no one actually followed him, however. When the 
boy returned at midnight, everyone relieved his emotional tension by 
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starting to scold him for worrying the family by his long absence late at 
night. This attitude changed to one of approving pride when the boy 
reported that he had been detained by the fact that he had helped a 
boat that had been in distress and that he too was bothered by his delay 
but could not report to his family. 

Some pcople scem almost unconsciously to enjoy being anxious about 
e somewhat like the man who is afraid to stay in the 
oof, which is in good condition, may fall in; he also 
he be struck by an automobile. Instead of flee- 
ing from possible danger, inner conflict can cause a person to seck the 
kind of situation in which his anxious state is rooted. An older child or 
adolescent is concerned about his prestige in his group. He experiences 
a vague anxiety that he may do or say something that could harm his 
self-esteem. For example, a sixteen-year-old girl, writing in her diary, 
says “І have to invite a boy to ‘sweet 16.’ I might ask Harvey but I'm 
afraid he will say ‘No.’ Then hell have something to tell his friends.” 
A possible loss of face is a powerful fear among adolescents. 

Many young pcople are anxious about their vocational plans. They 
are cager to engage in an occupational field that will meet their ambi- 
tion, but they are anxious about the possibility of receiving needed train- 
ic a desired assignment, and then earning success on the 
cause one individual to become aggressive 
another to spend his time in "worrying" 
anything constructive about the 


something. They ar 
house because the г 
is afraid to go outside lest I 


ing, obtaining 
job. The anxious state may 
and encourage 


acles, without doing 
ation of danger may act as a cautionary 


in his approach, 


about possible obst ho 
Moreover, the anticlp 
duction of fear. 

dolescents are in the areas of school activities 


Later their worries are extended to such life 
tionships, vocational choice, religion, and health. The 
d sixteen-year-old high school students (352 
ated by the authors. These pupils were 
es during the teen years according 


situation. 
measure against the pro 

The worries of prea 
and home relationships. 


areas as social rela 
worries of 658 fifteen- an | 
girls and 306 boys) were investig í 
given an opportunity to list their worrl 
to the seven life arcas listed in Table 12: Е 

These investigators found some differences existin 
Girls зеет to worry тоге than boys about their ability to measure up to 
c expected of them. Boys seem to worry more than girls 
as laziness, growing old, and living in undesirable 


g between the sexes. 


what may b 
about such things 


homes. А ; 
Psychologists disagree about the causes of anxiety and its develop- 
ЕЙ. "Most writers believe that the very young child's imagination does 
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TABLE 12 


Adolescent Worries in Various Life Areas * 


Life area 


Male worries 


Female worries 


School life 


Homework 

Getting along with tcachers 
Tests 

Marks 

Failure 

Reciting in class 

Grade for parents’ sake 
College entrance 


| Being accepted 


Homework 

Getting along with teachers 
Tests 

Marks 

Failure 

Reciting in class 

Parents’ attitude toward grade 
Being accepted 

College entrance 


Home life 


Arguments with sister or brother 


Arguments with parents 
Arguments between parents 
Strict parents 

Conflict with parents 
Arguments about dating 
Treated unjustly 


Younger brothers get what they 
want 

Parental domination 

Parents object to going steady 

Conflicts with parents 

Fear of mother 

Conflicts on values 

Arguments in home 


Boy-girl 
relationships 


How to get a date 

Girls I like don’t like me 

Girls cost too much 

How to be invited to parties 

Mother objects to my going 
steady 

How to have a girl go steady 

Inability to dance 

Does girl love me? 

Girls of another religion 

How to forget girl who jilted me 


How to meet new friends 
Boys I like don’t like me 
How to be popular 

Boys are too demanding 

I would like to go steady 


Loss of boy friend 

Behavior of boy friend 

Sexual relations to maintain 
Girls who try to steal boy friend 
How to get over love for boy 
How to refuse a date tactfully 


Friends 


Are they true friends? 
Friends may not like me 

To be worthy of good friends 
How to make friends 

To be popular 


Are friends true friends? 

Not to let friends down 

To be popular 

How to be a leader in a group 
Feelings of inferiority 


Vocational 
choice 


State of indecision 
How to get a job 


13 


State of indecision 
How to get into show business 


Religion 


Should I marry out of my reli- 
gion? 

Indecision 

Not attending religious services 


Should I marry out of my reli- 
gion? 

Doubt about religious values 

Fear parents will discover that I 
wish to change my religion 


Health 


How to grow more 
How to lose weight 
Pimples 


Disease 


Thinness and smallness 
Fear of losing good health 
Disease 

Illness tendencies 


* By permission from Adolescent Develo 
and Crow, Alice, p. 


pany, Inc. 


151. New York: 


pment and Adjustment, Crow, Lester D., 
Copyright 1956 by McGraw-Hill Book Com- 
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not yet function adequately to project itself toward the possibility of 
danger. Freudians, however, claim that the term "anxiety" (angst) can 
be applied to early mental levels and is a phase of fear development. 
Phobias А strong, persistent, and irrational state of anxiety about 
a possible danger situation is termed a phobia. Various writers contend 
f children’s strong “fears” of the dark, of wild animals, or of 
ts of the imagination and have 
artake of the nature of subjec- 


that some o 
dangerous people or conditions are produc 
no basis in actual experience. Such fears p 


tive fears. 
There are some apparently irrational fears, however, that represent 


the aftermath of fears instigated in the past by actual danger situations. 
For example, a seven-year-old boy was locked accidentally in a small shed 
in which there were nests of active wasps. Although he called for help, 
them before he was released. The memory of 
at that now, at the age of thirty-five, he 
still exhibits unreasonable fear at the sight of a wasp. So intense has been 


that recently when he was painting a house, the sight of a 
im to jump off a twenty-foot ladder, in 


ight have injured him far more severely 


he was severely stung by 
his extreme suffering was so gre 


his phobia, 
wasp flying above him caused h 
spite of the fact that the fall mi 
than a wasp sting. 


From one point of view, phobias can be regarded as pathological fears 


that are symbolic and may affect an individual during most of his life. 
It is possible for an individual to develop a phobia Na OE = 
original fear situation that started it. The phobia may be intensified by 
the individual's attempt to conceal his abnormal emotional state. Con- 
if he is able to discover its origin, is frank about his feelings, 
and has pleasant experiences in the supposedly n uL es 
the intensity of the phobia may be lessened or it may be с iminate * 
f the more common phobias that are associated. with un- 
A E iences and have strong irrational states are: nyctophobia 
пані a udi acrophobia (fear of high places) ; де: к 
of dirt) claustrophobia (fear of closed rooms) ; algophobia ( aro P ); 
demophobia (fear of crowds) ; musophobia (fear of mice); xenophobia 


(fear of strangers.) 


trariwise, 


ANGER AND HOSTILITY 


dren, as well as adults, experience either mild or more 
resentment, jealousy, or other forms of aggres- 
The emotional state is caused by valid ob- 


Most chil 
intense feelings of anger, 
sive and antisocial reactions. 
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jective stimulation or is imagined. In either case, it is likely to result in 
behavior that can be harmful to the individual experiencing it as well as 
to others. Like fear, anger is instigated by a situation that is considered 
to represent a threat. Although the bases of anger or rage, like those of 
fear, are rooted in feelings of insecurity, anger reactions are aggressive, 
taking the form of attack rather than avoidance or flight. 

Progressive Development of Causation and Expression of An- 
ger Young children learn early that they may be able to achieve de- 
sired goals through angry outbursts or temper tantrums. This attitude 
tends to continue throughout the life of some individuals, although 
stimulating situations and forms of expression change with age. Actual 
or imagined loss of prestige, interference with personal possessions, and 
thwartings of interests or desires are basic to the arousal of anger, jeal- 
ousy, or resentment. Sex, age, and temperament are important factors as 
determinants of the kind and extent of the emotional reactions experi- 
enced. 

As we know, if a young child's movements are restrained or his de- 
sires are thwarted, he is likely to engage in generally explosive behavior. 
He screams, bites, kicks, or throws things. As he grows older, he directs 


his angry behavior at a particular person or object. His expressive be- 


havior becomes more subtle in its approach. Ridicule, sarcasm, and in- 
nuendo are substituted for the outspoken “I hate you” or the all-over 
temper tantrum. The young child’s attention usually can be diverted 
from his angry state and its cause; the older child or adolescent may 


harbor resentment for a long period of time. Sometimes he attempts to 
refrain from exhibiting his antisocial feelings, 


thereby intensifying the 
inner turmoil. 


Goodenough conducted a study of anger 
found that, during the first year, routine с 


ing, accounted for one-fourth of exhibited anger responses; another 
one-fourth was associated with minor physical discomforts: about 6 per 
cent resulted from the restriction of bodily movements. The causes of 
anger in two-year-olds fell into the following categories, from most to 
least: (1) establishment of routine physical habits, (2) conflict with 
authority over other matters, (3) social relationships, and (4) minor 
physical discomforts, restriction of bodily movements, or problems arising 
out of attempts at self-help. 


in young children.? She 
are, such as bathing or dress- 


"Apoedenvuéh, Plartnte: Ley Anger Te Young: Childe, тайна of Ghia Wee 
fare, Monograph Series, No. 9. Minneapolis: University of Minnesota, 1931. 
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Between the ages of two and three, the chief provocations were diffi- 
culties with playmates, conflicts with authority, and establishment of 
routine. physical habits. From three to four years, two outstanding 
causes of difficulties were disagreements with playmates and conflict 
For the four-year-old and older, the most frequent source 
continued to be in the arca of social relationships, with 
formation and conflict with authority. 


with authority. 
of provocation 


less emphasis on habit 
Goodenough’s findings were based on parents’ reports of their young 


children’s anger reactions. Hence the validity of the study results was 
influenced by the emotional atmosphere that prevailed in the home. The 
children of anxious, conflict-ridden parents were more likely to display 
aggressive behavior than occurred in more serene homes where the par- 
ents themselves were able to control their emotions. 

Older Children’s Anger Studies of anger in older children seem 
to indicate that, as young folks’ social environment widens, anger, resent- 
ment, and general annoyance are associated with their social relationships 
outside the home. Hicks and Hayes studied the behavior of 250 junior 
high school pupils, between the ages of eleven and sixtcen.!* They found 
the following, in order of frequency, to be the most provocative of anger: 
being teased, people being unfair to them, a sibling taking their property, 
m, people lying to them, things not going right, people 
being sarcastic, and people being bossy.” It will be noted that except 
for difficulties with siblings, these causes of anger arc tied to the attitudes 
exhibited toward them by people in and outside the home. 

Older boys and girls tend to be very much annoyed when their 
growing independence is questioned, their pride hurt, or their self-respect 
threatened. In a study by Block of relationships between mothers and 
their junior and senior high school children, the findings disclosed that 
; Jle tend to resent having siblings held up as models, being 
taking younger brothers or sisters with them 


or imposing on the 


young pco[ 
restricted in their behavior, £ TS 
wherever they go, and being subjected to parental nagging. 


Some of the factors that encourage a child's susceptibility to the 
; anger are (1) poor health or fatigue, (2) the presence 
(3) the display by family members of critical, 


attitudes toward him, (4) the assignment of 


experiencing of 
of many adults in the home, 
overanxious, OT uncertain 


and Hayes, M.. “Study of the Characteristics of 250 Junior High 


14 Hick: AS 
a De Child Development, 9: 219-22, 1938. 
татый, р. 25% confi Adolescents with Their Mothers," 
Bock. Vo Da “Conflicts of Adolescents wi cir Mothers," Journal of Ab- 
; 32: 193-306, 1937. 


normal. Social Psychology, 
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difficult or impossible tasks, and (5) physical and psychological restric- 
tions." | M 

As we have noted earlier, modes of expressing hostility or anger 
change with increasing age. Crying, a common expression of annoyance 


Stimulation Response 


Fighting 


Aggressive behavior 


" Rebellious behavior 
(Anger stimuli) 


Pouting 


Swearing 


Releasing tensions in work 


Temper tantrums 


Internalizing reaction 


Figure 78. Different Ways a Child Responds to Anger-Producing Stimuli. 


among young children, becomes less evident with age. Direct attack also 
gives way to verbally expressed aggression, swearing, teasing, and some- 
times bullying. If social pressures make it undesirable to vent his spleen 
on the subject of his anger, the child may transfer his angry behavior 
to inanimate objects. A boy, for example, may resent a parent’s display 
of authority toward him. He dare not “take out” his anger on the parent, 
so he goes for a walk and kicks at stones in his path as he mutters im- 
precations about adult injustice. 

Extremely hostile or antisoci 


al attitudes may be exhibited in the form 
of prejudice, cruelty, 


or delinquent acts. The disturbed emotional state 
also can show itself in physical symptoms. Jersild makes this comment: 

Numerous writers have explored the theory that illness may serve 
from frustration. The interplay between psychological and biochemical factors in 
connection with asthma and other allergic reactions has likewise received consider- 
able attention. Among other troubles, arthritis and other rheumatic diseases fre- 


quently appear to have a psychogenic origin and represent, according to one theory, 
a reaction to suppressed hostility.18 


as an escape 


17 Jersild, Arthur T., “Emotional Development,” 
of Child Development, 2nd ed., New York, copyrigh 
Inc. 

18 Ibid., p. 889, 


in L. Carmichael (ed.), Manual 
t 1954 by John Wiley and Sons, 
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JEALOUSY 


The term “jealousy” commonly is applied to a combination of 
fear, anger, and affection with feelings of inferiority. Jealousy is an ac- 
companiment of experiencing social relationships. It represents a resent- 
ful attitude, usually associated with one’s experiences with other people. 
Jealousy originates in the actual or imagined loss of the good will or 
affection of another or in the attaining by another of a much desired 
goal. Jealousy may be expressed in direct attack, but a more subtle ap- 
proach is more common, especially among older children and adolescents. 
Furthermore, the jealousy may be sporadic, showing itself only in the 
presence of the conditions that arouse it, or it may take the form of a deep, 
continued obsessive resentment. 

In the home an older child has been the center of parental attention 
until the birth of a baby sister or brother. Unless the child has been 
prepared carefully for the arrival of the sibling and, after its birth, en- 
couraged to help in the care of our new baby, he or she is likely to 
become extremely jealous of the newcomer. Some of the behavior 
symptoms of the emotional state are: demanding help in dressing and 
undressing, refusing to cat unless he is fed, and similar attitudes of help- 
lessness. In brief, the child seems to regress to an earlier stage of devel- 
opment, thereby competing with the younger child for his share of 
parental attention. He also may ignore the baby, make faces at him, or 


actually attack him. | | 

Among older children sibling rivalry can take the form of teasing, 
quarrcling, ridicule, 
In most instances, howev J 
a sibling, he will defend the child 


i i i home. 
cism of him by persons outside the | | Mui 
fes iis display attitudes of jealousy in school situations. They 


ho seem to be more successful than they are in aca- 
demic or sports activities. They are especially resentful of any members 
of their class who appear to be favored by the teacher. So-called teacher's 
pets may be ignored or treated cruelly by their peer associates. A jealous 
school child can compensate for his disturbed emotional state by attract- 
ing attention to himself through aggressive behavior, loud speech, telling 
tall tales of imagined feats of courage engaged in by himself or members 
of his family, recounting stories of superior home conditions, or inciting 


younger children to participate in acts of mischief. 


boasting, use of sarcasm, and sometimes tale-bearing. 
er, no matter how resentful a child may be of 
against any expressed or implied criti- 


resent classmates W 
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THE TENDER EMOTIONS 


Outgoing reactions directed toward persons, objects, or situations 
that are satisfying or pleasant represent the expressing of a tender emo- 
tion. The display of affectionate behavior has been found to begin dur- 
ing the first year of life and expresses itself in smiles, gurgles, and cooings. 

Developmental Pattern of Tender Emotions The child's first 
display of tenderness is confined to persons or objects in his home. The 
baby finds satisfaction in being held and fondled; he goes to sleep with 
his teddy bear or other favorite toy clasped in his little arms. He becomes 
very much attached to pets in the home. When the child becomes aware 
of the presence of other same-age babies in his environment, he is likely 
to engage in affectionate behavior, embracing another baby, perhaps kiss- 
ing him and offering him his favorite toy. 

As a child grows older and experiences an increasing number of 
associations outside the home, he lavishes his affection оп people who 
give him attention or minister to his wants. The growing child needs the 
feeling of security that grows out of adults’ display of affectionate behavior 
toward him. He gains great satisfaction from the realization that he is 


Figure 79. Тһе Cast on the Broken 


Leg Does Not Deter Amy from En- 
joying Life. 
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Figure 80. Boys Enjoy Horseback Riding as an Individual 
as Well as a Social Experience. 


wanted and liked by others of his own age and older. Not only should 
the child appreciate the receiving of affection; he also should learn to 
exhibit attitudes of affection toward others and concern for their welfare. 

Outgoing attitudes can be developed in the home as children imitate 
parental examples, and assist in the care of younger children and pets. 
Although occasional and mild hostilities or resentments are common in 
the close associations of the home, family loyalties usually are strong and 
tend to carry over into outside relationships, such as the school, the club, 
or other community organizations. Many friendships formed during 
childhood continue through the life span of the individuals concerned. 
An individual's feelings of self-esteem and self-appreciation can be 
strengthened by his affection, respect, and appreciation for friends and 
associates. 

The affection-giving and affection-receiving child usually experi- 
ences great joy in living. His feelings of security enable him to play and 
work with others, free from the experiencing of serious resentment or 

changes in the sources of great 


eresting to note age 
and young people. In Table 13 


jealousy. It is int 
d by children 


pleasure or joy experience 
are summarized some broad categories of the circumstances that were 


described by different age children as constituting "one of the happiest 
days" of their lives. Figures 79, 80, and 81 illustrate a few of these high- 


lights. 
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Compassion and Sympathy Included among the tender emo- 
tions are compassion and sympathy. Although these two emotional reac- 
tions arc closely allied, the term "compassion" usually denotes a general, 
outgoing appreciation of other people's deep emotional stirrings that 
may be basic to exhibited fears, hostilities, anger, dclight, or other emo- 
tionalized attitude. The compassionate person understands himself and 
the roots of his own emotional experiences. He can put himself into an- 
other person's position. The compassionate parent and teacher under- 
stand that a young person's apparently unpredictable behavior often 
is motivated by certain fundamental emotional processes of development. 


TABLE 13 


Frequency of Responses in Various Categories When Children Described 
"One of the Happiest Days of My Life" * 


(The values represent percentage of children giving one or more responses in cach category) 


Grades 1-3 Grades 4-6 Grades 7-9 Grades 10-12 

Ages 6-9 е5 2 Ages 12-15 Ages 15-18 

Boys Girls Boys Girls Boys Girls 

Number 363 331 282 290 159 171 


Receiving or h 
otherwise enjoving 
material things, gifts, 
toys, money, living 
quarters 8.7 8.1 10.4 7.2 10.1 4 

Holidays, festive occa- 
sions, birthdays, 

Christmas, ete. 

Sports, games, hiking, 
hunting, bicycling, 
etc. 

Going to miscellaneous 
places of recreation, 
going to camps, trav- 
eling, going to resorts, 
to parks 9.6 9.0 10.1 11.4 

Self-improvement, suc- 
cess in school, educa- 
tional opportunity, 
evidence of vocational 
competence, getting a 
job 24 23 2.9 1.9 48 

Happenings connected 
with school, includ- 
ing day, end of 
school, going to a 
certain school 3.6 34 54 

Relationship with peo- 
ple (explicitly de- 
scribed), companion- 
ship, being with cer- 
tain friend, return 
home of relatives, etc. 77 15.9 8.0 

Residing in, moving to, 

à certain city or 


2:] 5.6 3.1 


39.1 10.5 32.4 38.9 6.3 10.1 0.6 6.5 


10.2 6.4 9:1 


9.7 13.9 30.2 6.9 


4.1 13.6 15.9 


4.3 14.0 пл 7.0 54 


15.8 10.5 22.0 8.7 19.9 


community 1.3 1.0 
Benefits befalling 

others, or mankind 

in general, including 

end of war 06 оз 32 ов 22 26 79 97 

* Reproduced, by permission, from Jersild and Tasch 

several categories including hobbies, movies and г 
mentioned by only small percentages of children. 


* Ibid.. p. 191. 


(1949). The table omits 


adio programs, art activities, єїс., 
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The adult then is enabled by his understanding to help case the younger 
person's course of maturation. 

Compassion represents а generalized attitude; sympathy is a fellow- 
feeling for another when the latter is experiencing an immediate emo- 
tional upset that may be pleasant or annoying. A child may not be mature 
enough to be compassionate, but he can sympathize with an older or 
younger individual or an animal. 

Children by the age of three or four exhibit sympathy through their 
action and words. They are likely to respond to injuries treated with 
iodine, bandages, swellings, accidental falls, attacks on the person, crying, 
deprivations, having to stay in bed, and the like. Their sympathetic be- 
havior may take the form of comforting, helping, trying to remove the 
cause of the difficulty, and other more or less organized anxious be- 


havior.!? As children mature, their sympathetic responses become increas- 


ingly active. In general, however, youngsters vary in their show of sympa- 


thy in light of their own experiences. 
Children’s Laughter and Humor 
the child tends to express the experiencing of a pleasant emo- 


tional state through smiling and laughter. The laughter of a healthy, 
contented baby can be aroused by his observing unexpected or unusual 
activities of another t can be described as a kind of “horse- 
play”: shaking a finger or the head before the eyes of the child, grimacing 
or engaging in other odd" body movements, playing peek-a-boo, or 


tickling the child mildly. 
Various studies have 


Beginning during the first 


year of life, 


person tha 


been made of the causes of laughter in young 


children, According to Justin's summary of various theories of laughter, 
ren from three to six years of age, the situational groupings 
are: surprise-defeated expectations, superiority-degradation, incongruity 
and contrasts, social smile as stimulus, relief from strain, and play. Ta her 
own checking of these theories, Justin found that, although in all the 
situations tested, some children laughed, the most effective laughter pro- 
ducers were the surprise 5 


among child 


ituations and social smile.?? 


The playing of any simple game usually stimulates the young child 
laughter. Bodily activity in a social situation is highly 


to engage in gales of 

enjoyable. Preschool children also tend to find cartoons of the Walt 

19 Murphy i D Social Behavior and Child Personality. New York: Columbia 
„ L. 

i i 1937. 

ене, “A Genetic Study of Laughter Provoking Stimuli,’ Child 
, 

Development, 3: 114-136, 1932. 
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Figure 81. Children Enjoy Being Part of the Royal Court 
of the Campus Queen. 


Disney type extremely amusing. It must be remembered, however, that 
stimuli which are laughter-provoking for the healthy, relaxed child may 
be the cause of fear in less well-adjusted children. It also has been found 
that children of superior intelligence are more easily moved to laughter, 
especially by incongruities, than are less intelligent children. 

Studies have indicated that a sense of humor develops according to 
the child’s emotional and intellectual progress. Through the elementary 
school years, incongruity is a common cause of laughter, but the pre- 
adolescent responds to deviations from the normal and the discomfiture 
of others. Some children’s jokes are likely to receive adult disapproval.” 

Elementary school children experience great satisfaction from 
“matching” jokes. To be considered the best jokester in the group is a 
matter of great pride. This attitude can be illustrated by the following 
incident. A bright fourth-year elementary school class recently had an 
end-of-term party. Each member of the class was expected to recount 
his favorite jokes. The developed sense of humor of these nine- and ten- 


21 Jersild, Arthur T., Child Psychology, 5th ed., pp. 250-254. Engl od Cliffs. 
N. J.: Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1960. BP Mone ; 
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year-olds can be evaluated in light of their selection of the following 


as the "best" jokes. 


Dentist: Why are you making a face? I haven't touched you. 
Boy: I know, but you're standing on my toc. 


Boy: I was writing dirty words on the sidewalk. When I got home my father hit 
me. If I tell you where he hit me, he'll hit me again. 
Question: Three men were on a boat. They wanted to play cards. Why couldn't 


they? 
Answer: They were sitting on the deck. 


Question: What is an ice cube? 
Answer: A cool, cool square. 


Teacher: Billy, how do you spell Mississippi? 
Billy: The river or the State? 


A man and his daughter were riding in their wagon. They were going to buy 
furniture and had a lot of money with them. On the way they were held up and 
the horse and wagon were taken. The father was very sad, but the daughter said 

money. When I saw the bandits coming I put 


happily, “Look father, I saved the i 
it in my mouth.” Her father praised her. Then he said, “If your mother had been 
with us, we could have saved the horse and wagon.” 


THE DEVELOPMENT OF EMOTIONAL CONTROL 


Earlier in the chapter we referred to the importance of achieving 
emotional maturity. At any stage of development the experiencing of strong 
emotional feelings, whether pleasant or unpleasant, can be detrimental to 
an individual's personality pattern. Hence it is essential to his general well- 
being that he acquire intelligent understanding of the role of emotions 
in his life and use them for his own benefit as well as for the welfare of 
others, Children need the help of emotionally mature adults to achieve 


such understanding. 
Control of Fear 

adult bchavior. C 

]ves nee 


Reactions We know that children are great imi- 
onsequently, adults who are responsible for 
child-rearing themse d to exhibit confident attitudes in situations 
that can serve as fear arousers for the child. Too often the young child is 
exposed to the behavior of fcarful adults. The mother, for example, who 
becomes frightened by thunder and lightning is almost certain to pass this 


tators of 
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form of fear to her child. Fear of animals or of other possible dangers also 
can be acquired through adult example. 

Social imitation has been found to have value as a fear controller. 
Another method often used successfully is the process of conditioning or 
reconditioning. An object, condition, or situation has aroused fear be- 
cause of accompanying elements of the total picture. A large dog play- 
fully knocks a child down; the latter becomes frightened of all animals. 
The child trips and hurts himself in the dark; he associates the frightening 
situation with the lack of light and transfers the fear from tripping to 
being in darkness. By exposing the child to dogs in pleasing situations 
or having the child enjoy satisfying conditions in spite of darkness, he 
gradually can be reconditioned to them, thereby losing his fear of them. 
Explanation of reasons for not being afraid of supposed fear arouscrs 
also may be helpful, but usually is not so successful as confident imitation 
or conditioning. 

Since fear usually is rooted in lack of correct information, one ap- 
proach to fear elimination is to provide the child or adolescent with ex- 
periences from which unknown factors are removed or modified. The 
acquiring of certain skills which encourage self-confidence aids in prc- 
venting or overcoming fear of a new or difficult situation. 

Many instances could be cited to indicate that previous learnings are 
valuable as fear modifiers. For example, as one aspect of training at West 
Point, the boys are required to climb a rope to a high platform and then 
jump feet first into a pool. The directions are to fold the arms, hold the 
nose closed with one hand, and jump. Most of the boys “freeze” with 
fright and are unable to jump. The boys who are able to perform this 
feat are successful because as youngsters they had had considerable ex- 
perience with water sports, and had engaged in similar activities, even 


though the height of the diving board was not so 


great as the one used 
at the Point. " 


Adults песа to be carcful that their method of climinating fear does 


not deal merely with its outward display. A child may come to under- 
stand that an exhibition of fear is babyish. He therefore controls his 


behavior in a fear-arousing situation, but the anxicty remains. The fear 
is repressed but not eliminated. Social disapproval may influence the indi- 
vidual to the extent that he refrains from outer manifestations of his fear 
state, but his inner suffering is intensified. The fear may develop into a 
phobia that is difficult to overcome. The situation may become serious 


enough to necessitate the application of psychoanalysis and psychother- 
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apy. The individual may have forgotten the original cause of his great 
{саг. He needs help not only in tracing its causation but also in developing 
greater self-confidence in mastering it. 

Enjoyable activity and successful achievement are excellent tension- 
reducers. Moreover, intelligent fear or caution, of course, is necessary as 
a defense against any harmful elements in an individual's environment. 
Fear of consequences аз a result of engaging in socially undesirable be- 
havior also is a cautionary measure that should be learned early by a 
child. Too great permissiveness that encourages self-centered aggressive- 
ness or too rigid control that leads to timidity may be equally harmful to 
the growing child. 

Control of Anger Reactions One of the most important factors 
in adults! attempts to help а child overcome displays of rage, temper tan- 
trums, or other forms of angry behavior is consistency of disapproval. No 
constructive results are achieved if a child is reprimanded or punished 
for throwing things in anger on one day if, on another day, such behavior 
is ignored or is the source of adult amusement. Moreover, it is essential 
that adults who are responsible for training a child be emotionally con- 
trolled themselves and exhibit well-controlled, calm behavior. Too often 
mothers especially tend to meet temper tantrum with temper tantrum, 
or threaten the child with severe punishment to be administered by the 
father on his return to the home. - | 

Onc helpful approach to aiding a child “come out of an angry state 
is to divert his attention from the anger-arousing situation to one that is 
unlike it and likely to stimulate pleasurable feclings. As wé have noted 
carlier, angry behavior usually is stimulated by the child's appreciation 
of a situation as à thrcat to himself or his self-esteem. Thwarting condi- 
tions can be lessened or eliminated for the child who experiences regular 
sleeping and eating regimes and who 1s afforded many opportunities to 
engage in constructive work and play agai ——— 

It probably is impossible for parents jane А d іЯ T ы 
child's every wish or desire. Many things must be еше из» ox GRINA 
should be accompanied by the giving of reasons which the child can 

апа, and by suggestions concerning тоге desirable means of 
— t There are times, however, when a child's anger is justified. 
her docs or says something that the child rightfully may 
Unless the adult is able to recognize his own failure, 
i nde ieting the child or reasoning with him arc likely to be fruit- 
dem onse one are achieved if the adult involved admits his fault and 

55. DC ^ 


gratification. 


An adult eit 
s unfair. 
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asks the child's forgiveness. Children tend to forgive and forget easily if 
causes of anger and resentment are brought out into the open and handled 
objectively. This attitude also is helpful in dealing with a child's jealousy. 
It is natural for any child to suffer occasional feelings of jealousy in his 
home, school, and social relationships. The development of an habitual 
jealous attitude can be avoided if, during his early years, a child has 
experienced fair and objective treatment in his home. 

Intelligent Expression of the Tender Emotions The old say- 
ing to the effect that the head should rule the heart applies particularly 
to expressions of the tender emotions. Although concern for the welfare 
of others is characteristic of love, compassion, and sympathy, this interest 
can be carried to an extreme unless it is expressed in intelligent bchavior. 
Sentiment, not sentimentality, leads to beneficial results for both the 
giver and the receiver. The sentimental person weeps, actually or figur- 
atively, for the ills of the world but does nothing constructive about 
remedying them. An individual who is truly concerned about the welfare 
of another tends to do whatever he can to ameliorate unfavorable con- 
ditions or to give succor in time of distress. 

The overindulgent parent is an example of the kind of person who 
harms rather than helps his child who is the object of his grcat affection. 
А mother, because of her great love for her little son or daughter, may 
assume complete responsibility for the child's welfare and scems to be 
unwilling or unable to deny the fulfillment of any childish desire. 

A child reared in the home of overindulgent parents is likely to 
become extremely self-centered, developing an adult 
everyone outside the home to defer to his wishes. 
rearing often lacks the experiencing of outgoing tc. 
dealings with other people, care of his own inter 
havior, even at the expense of others’ welfare. He 
joy of giving to others and doing kind and thoug 

A child who, during his early years, experience: 
from the members of his family usually responds in kind. It is good for a 
child to share in family responsibilities within the limits of his developing 
ability to do so. To care for a pet or help parents in the care of younger 
children in the family enables the growing person to become less con- 
cerned with selfish interests than would be possible if his interests always 
received priority. Exposure to consistent displays of family loyalty and 
affection is likely to motivate a child to become an outgoing, kind adult, 
unless in his later developing years he becomes the victim of unpleasant 
experiences with uncooperative and generally suspicious associates. 


attitude of expecting 

The product of such 
nder emotions. In his 
ests dominates his be- 
thereby is denied the 
htful acts. 


s affection and respect 
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QUESTIONS AND TOPICS FOR DISCUSSION 


1. How do you rcact when you are angry? Afraid? 
2. Watch the behavior of an angry person. What do you notice about 


his appearance and actions? 
3. What diffe 5 in у 1 i i 
be ifferences arc there in your expressions of emotional be- 
avior as a child and at present? Have you become more or less 
given to emotional outbursts with increasing age? Я 
g age? How do you ac- 


count for any differences you find? 
4. What is your pet “peeve”? Why? What do you do about it? 


5. Which of the listings of emotional states included in this chapter do 
you consider to be most adequate? Why? Would vou list emotions 


differently? How? 
6. If possible, for one 
awake. What emotiona 


Explain your judgments. 
es of ways in which one emotional state can be 


7. Give specific example 
(1) ina child, (2) in an adolescent, (3) in an 


changed to another: 
adult. On what level would the shift probably be most effective? 


Why? Most difficult? Why? 


8. Do you consider yourself to 
you base your judgment of yourself? 

9. Read carefully Jersild’s compilation of steps in emotional develop- 

t. Select those which you consider to be most important; least 

valuate your own emotional growth according to the 


hour watch the reactions of an infant who is 
] responses do you think you have observed? 


be emotionally mature? On what do 


men 
important. E 
trends listed. 
10. Name at leas 


11. List at least five anxiety 
young adolescent. 


t ten cautionary fears that children should develop. 
-arousing situations for an elementary school 


child; for а 
12. If you have experienced a phobia, or if an associate has, try to trace 
its origin. 
13. How would you as 2 parent or teacher handle a child who engages 
rums? 


їп temper tant 
humorous stories you hear children tell. 


t any emotional differences that you have 
e specific concerning their anger, 


14. Note and report on 


15. Special Project: Report 21 
observed in your four subjects. B 


fear, and affection responses. 
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II 


SOCIAL DEVELOPMENT 


Tug NEWBORN INFANT is an organism possessing certain poten- 
tialities that have varying degrees of readiness to function in the environ- 
ment in which he finds himself. At birth, he exhibits neither social, asocial 
nor unsocial traits. At that point he is nonsocial. His social development, 
is determined by his biological inheritance and those 
he modifiability of his behavior as he inter- 
t. Fortunately, no matter what his 


soon under way, 
qualities that make possible t 


acts with others in his environmen » nc 
cach child possesses important potentialities for growth and 


inheritance, ESI i 
gh degree of modifiability of traits. 


development and a hi 


NATURE AND NEED OF SOCIAL BEHAVIOR 

We live in a world of people; we not only are influenced by them 
but exert our own influence on them. The ability to live with or to get 
along with others sometimes is as important to an individual's happiness 
and success as the mental ability which he displays in adjusting to his 
physical environment. The importance of getting along with those with 
whom one lives, studies, or works becomes clear when it is realized that 
good social adjustment improves physical health, adds to enjoyment A 
play, encourages school Success, and increases productivity in work. 
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Factors of Influence The social individual wants to be with 
people, meet group standards, and do things with others rather than 
alone. A child must learn his social behavior, since he is not born a social 
person. Social ability can be acquired only as a result of being with people. 
Hence cach child needs to be given opportunities to be with various types 
of individuals during his formative years. This is so important that it 
should not be left to chance. To help the child achieve the development 
of social habits and attitudes requires careful planning on the part of 
adults. Since there are interactions between the child and the individuals 
in the social group or groups with whom he associates, it is essential that 
some selection be made of the members of any one of these groups. At 
first, this guidance must come from adults who 
this area than is the child. 

Mental, physical, and emotional aspects of development are closely 
associated with social development. The interrelationships among them 
are so significant that what has been learned pertaining to general growth 
and development should be applied to social development. The child’s 
degree of mental acuity influences the interpretation which he places on 
the attitudes or overt behavior of others. The child displays anger if his 
wants are not satisfied; he responds with affectionate behavior when they 
are satisfied. Likewise, the emotional attitudes of adults who attend the 
child are affected by his behavior responses. The child who early develops 
satisfactory social habits is likely to be equipped to meet those social situ- 
ations with which he will be confronted in later life. 

A child is a social being and is unhappy if he is isolated from others. 
However, he may play cooperatively with other children at onc time and 
become shy or aggressive with these same children in a different setting. 
One child may prefer to be with his mother; another may be happier 
with siblings or friends. The child constantly is surrounded by social 
forces by which his behavior is conditioned. These stimuli affect him 
favorably or unfavorably long before he is able to make social choices 
for himself. The social forces in his environment include such factors as 
Sex status, social status of the family, school atmosphere, and religious 
affiliation. The influence of these is discussed in Chapters 19 and 20. 
is behavior to that of the various 
which he is maturing. 
exist through an overlapping of 
on understandings. Social culture 


t e individuals of which it is com- 
posed and it does not operate independently of other influences. The 


experiences of the individual in interacting with the members of the group 


are more experienced in 
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are aspects of a complex entity. Any period of social development is evalu- 
ated in terms of what has gone before and what is to follow. The social 
maturation of the child is better understood when we know something 
about such factors as his behavior in meeting new situations, his mental 


acuity, his emotional status, his physiological maturation, his home life, 


and his schooling. 
The Developmental Process As the life needs of the neonate are 


fulfilled for him by those upon whom he depends, he begins to respond 
a long time the child is dependent upon someone 
eriod of dependence provides the child with an 
opportunity for maturation as adults care for his needs. As survival needs 
begins to respond to those who provide for his welfare. At 


are met, he 
first, the important persons in his social environment are his mother or 


nurse, and perhaps his father. 
The child's early responses to either his mother or his nurse are rather 


behavior reflects the various rseponses he makes in 
his endeavor to satisfy his body needs. As his sense organs become more 
е to stimulation through their maturation and use and as he 
lives one day after another, social behavior becomes more evident. The 
stimuli necessary to evoke social responses change from specific and 
intense satisfiers of physical needs to the more subtle behavior motivators, 
such as approval, the use of language, and self-interest or interest in 
others. Personal-social relationships are taking place. 

Social behavior is developing when the mother cares for and handles 
the infant. As she nurses the newborn baby, the mother stimulates him 
socially. When the baby becomes restless and cries, he is dried, kept warm, 
and talked to, with the hope that he will respond with behavior that is 
Although the changes that are taking place in the child are 

at first, they are revealed through such behavior as gur- 
smiling, and movements of the arms and legs. Gradually, 
ware that it is an individual who stimulates his feel- 
her’s touch, her facial expression, and her tone 
constant stimuli that develop patterns of behavior which 
ate to the mother and appreciate her. As the infant 
eriences, he passes from one social relationship 
to another, without maintaining a sustained response to any one person. 

The child discriminates among kinds of social learning at an early 
age. This is achieved through the many social experiences that are his as 
Һе grows and develops in an expanding environment. He soon learns to 
; he touch of his mother's hand and that of another 


differentiate between t | l 
person; he recognizes her tone of voice, her fondling, her presence as 
; 


to them as persons. For 
for his survival. This p 


meager. His social 


receptiv 


satisfying. 
not discernible 
gling, cooing, 
the infant becomes awar 
ing of satisfaction. The mot 
of voice аге 
help the infant rcl 
integrates his social exp! 
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opposed to that of another person. Each time a stranger enters his envi- 
ronment, he is presented with a new set of social stimuli to which he 
needs to give meaning. At first, they are obscure to him; later they are 
interpreted in light of the behavior of the newcomer. Thus is his social 
understanding increased. 

Cultural Influences The attitudes of adults and other children 
found in a rural district or an urban community and the general mores 
of the social order are among the factors that will give direction to the 
child’s social behavior. Often he develops citizenship attitudes and be- 
comes a particular kind of citizen without realizing how it happened. 
Thus culture becomes a regulator of behavior among the members of a 
single society. 

The social values of any group influence the behavior of the mem- 
bers of the group. In a typical American community the upper class 
focusses on leisure pursuits and family background: the upper middle 
class stresses the importance of money and status; the lower middle class 
emphasizes the value of achieving social gains through collective action; 
and the lowest class may be content to enjoy meager wealth or achieve- 
ment.” Family and peer group pressures help in maintaining class status. 
If a child wishes to be accepted by members of another social class, he 
must be willing to accept the ideals, beliefs, values, and attitudes of indi- 
viduals of the social class with which he wishes to be identified. When he 


strives to meet the conditions required to enter a higher class he is known 
as a social “climber.” 


In a study of lower-class children concerning the relationships be- 
tween aggression and popularity of seventy-four white boys г; 
between ten and thirteen years, Lesser found that dire 
physical aggression and unprovoked verbal aggression are disapproved, 
and indirect aggression of all forms is Strongly disapproved.? The in- 
fluence of the peer group as a socializing agency depends upon many 
variables. Young children are capable of making fine discriminations 
among the responses of their age-mates. In the socializing process these 
responses are approved or disapproved, or rewarded or punished differ- 


entially by means of peer group behavior. This Sensitivity appears to 


anging in age 
ctly provoked 


1 Bagby, Р. H., “Culture 
59: 535-554, 1953. 

2 Goldschmidt, W., “Social Cl 
Anthropology, 52: 483 498, 1950. 

3 Lesser, Gerald S., “The Relationships between Various Forms of Aggression and 
Popularity among Lower-class Children,” Journal of Educational Psychology, 50: 
20-25, 1959. | 


and the Causes of Culture," American Anthropology, 


955 Іп America—A Critical Review," American 
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SEQUENCE OF SOCIAL DEVELOPMENT 


Social interaction starts early. Social behavior develops as soon as 
adults begin to cuddle the infant. The mother communicates more than 
nourishment, for example, to the child when she nurses him; she con- 
veys her feelings of affection or rejection to him. A mother who enjoys 
motherhood feels warm toward the infant as she dries, feeds, talks to, 
and otherwise cares for him. This gives the child a favorable emotional 
atmosphere to start life. He is given a feeling of security and a chance 
to respond with behavior that indicates satisfaction. 

Early Social Responses There is much social communication 
between the child and the mother during the early weeks of feeding. The 
feelings of the mother are reflected in how she holds and cuddles the 
infant and the extent to which he is permitted to satisfy both his hunger 
and his pleasure in sucking as he is being fed. Consciously or uncon- 
sciously, the infant is concerned almost completely with the satisfaction 
of bodily wants. Yet, as these are being satisfied, he responds to the 
Боаз of those about him whose responsibility it is to supply his wants. 
Crying and mass activity arc the earliest forms of behavior that can be 
considered as social since they call forth a response by others. 

During the first month, infants respond to relatively few stimuli of a 
As maturation necessary for receptivity to both physical 


social nature. Е £ : 
babies are undergoing necessary preparation 


and social stimuli occurs, 1 п essar a 
for the social behavior that will be theirs to enjoy. Stimuli that activate 


behavior may be either internal or external. For example, if an infant 
stops crying when an adult enters the room or when he speaks to him, it 
is no assurance that the presence of the adult or the sound of his voice has 

behavior. Many times, in the absence of 


achiev change in overt ax ur 
sie e the infant may stop crying, indicating that the behavior 


simi timuli H , А Г ау 
оцай ; any noise, changing his position, or receiving 


can result from hearing 


a cem second month, an infant gives evidence that he is actively 
aware of adults who care for him. He seems, however, to be unaware of 
the presence of other babies who may be near him in the room. He 
responds to persons who make an effort to stimulate him in one or 
another social way- He responds to a smile of his mother or another 
familiar person. By this time he stares at faces that are near, and begins 


to differentiate amo ‹ 
mandine in getting attention from them. 
B ihe endl of the third month, the infant attends, if only for a mo- 
" 


ng the individuals in his home, becoming more de- 
g 
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ment, to a block placed on the table before him. Although there is little 
of the social in this, the presence of a person or the sound of his voice 
may stimulate the infant to turn his head or his eyes toward the direction 
of the stimulus. When stimulated by another person, a smile can be 
evoked, although it may not be in response to a smile by that person. 
The infant has not yet learned that the smile of the adult is what evolves 
his smile, since his smile response can be elicited when he is stimulated by 
an angry face or a distorted facial expression. Maturation for making 
these responses is progressing rapidly, but the responses themselves are 
learned. By this time, a few infants are able to discriminate between facial 
expressions, tones, and gestures of adults. 

By the fifth month, the infant is fast becoming a socialized human 
being as compared with his twenty-day-old self. He not only smiles in 
reply to another’s smile but may cry at other social stimuli. He is de- 


veloping powers of perception that enable him to interpret the expres- 


sive behavior of an increasing number of adults. He recognizes the type 


of ministration to his needs which his mother or nurse is giving or about 
to give. He is becoming aware of the sounds and sight of persons, is 
participating in smiling, crying, and grabbing, and, in general, is inter- 
acting with the various forces in his immediate environment. 

As the child gains in strength and maturation, he may, by the end 
of the seventh month, be expected to enjoy the game of peek-a-boo, or 
“hide your face.” He follows any object that is placed in motion, and 
will smile when a person uses his hands to cut off the view of his face. 
His maturation now is sufficient to enable him to balance his head with- 
out support; he can sit for ten minutes or more when supported. If 
offered a hand, he will grasp it and attempt to pull himself to 
position. He enjoys being bounced on a bed, on his mother’s or 
knee, or sometimes on the knee of a friend. He gradu 
in people and things. He plays longer with one toy than with another, 


and indicates through his laughter that he enjoys the attention of others. 
He is contributing as well as receiving soci 


a sitting 
father’s 
ally is gaining interest 


al stimuli. His increasing capac- 
ity to utilize social stimuli enables him to enlarge the scope as well as 


the number of social responses emanating from the respective situations. 

From the eighth to the tenth month, the 
aggressive behavior toward adults. He w 
позе, tug at his clothes or other person 
imitate some vocal sounds, Everyone is 
he is conscious of other human beings 
was not interested in another baby who 
him. He now shows an awareness of th 


infant begins to display more 
ill pull an adult’s hair, grab his 
al features. He shows ability to 
becoming aware of the fact that 
as persons. Previously the infant 
was placed in close proximity to 
€ other child and may crave the 
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attention given to the other. He may object to sharing his toy with an- 
other baby or protest having a toy taken away from him. Objects in mo- 
tion catch his attention. If a seated adult swings a foot of his crossed 
legs, the child, with his eyes, will follow the motion for a long time. 
Development of Specific Responses during the First Year So- 
cial responses that start early in life and have received considerable atten- 
tion by those who have studied social development in children are those 
of smiling and laughter. 
SMILING AND LAUGHTER Smiling and laughter seem to follow a 
developmental sequence. A smile can be evoked in various ways. For 
example, when a human being bends over or comes within the line of 
vision of an infant of two months of age, a smile is likely to appear on his 


face. If the infant is between the ages of two and six months of agc he is 
he adult smiles, grimaces, or makes use of a 


r to be activated by the total configuration of 
especially if motion is given to the lips or the 


likely to smile whether t 
mask. These smiles appea 
the stimuli from the face, 
head.* 
Washburn, w 
during the first year of life, fo 
smiling. Great differences were 


ho studied smiling and laughing responses of infants 
und that laughter occurred later than 


found to exist among children in their 
of response. However, the method which elicits smiling also 
Physical proximity is the usual stimulus to elicit 
smiling. Smiling is conditioned to certain stimuli by the end of fifty-two 
weeks but laughter seems not to be a conditioned response. Washburn 
describes the smiling behavior between the twelfth and fifty-second 


wecks as follows: 


frequency 
can elicit laughing. 


Twelve weeks r ; " 
Twitching of lips and other facial muscles preceding smiling. 
Round, open mouth. 

Protrusion of chin (incidence and degree decre 
Vocalizations monosy (decreasing up to 40 weeks). 


Hands are moved up and 
and come to rest in th 


asing up to 40 weeks). 


llabic— ah" 
т over center] .. e 
down | ] These forms of activity are not con- 

e mouth | "m # 
| fined to smiling, though typically 


of body 

region: present in the last stage of the 
Knees are drawn up toward the abdomen, ule: 

with rolling of body. 2 кй 7 
Mobilized attention with reduction of bodily activity precedes smiling (decreasing 

up to 44 wecks). 

Twenty weeks 

of the mouth are frequent. 


Upward retraction of corners 


“The Smiling Response," Genetic Psychology Monographs, 


4 See Spitz, R. A. 
34: 57-125, 1946. 
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Crescent-shaped mouth first seen. 

Shortened nose, wrinkles on bridge of nose, first observed. 

"Peach-stone" chin appears. 

Dissyllabic as well as monosyllabic vocalizations—"ha," "ahgh," "ah-goo," "garg- 
ling," “squeal.” 

"Waving" of arms and successive kicking of legs, especially in the last st 
smile. 


age of the 


eaning toward source of stimulation begins (depending upon degree of develop- 
aning g up g 
ment of eye-hand coordinations). 


Thirty-two weeks 
Retraction displaces “opening” of the mouth w 
and raising of cheeks. 
Horizontally elliptical mouth most typical. 
Tongue protrusion at its height. 
Exposure of gums begins. 
Eyes often half-closed rather than narrowed slightly. 
Wrinkles or curves at outer canthi of eyes frequent. 
Chin drawn in to neck. 
“Coy” smiles (head bowed or bent to one side, 
served. 


ith consequently greater bulging 


glance directed upward) first ob- 


Vocalizations—prolonged "ah." 


"Varied jargon-like sounds. 
Bubbles blown, especi. 


ally in the last stage of the smile, 
Fifty-two weeks 

Greater effect of “control” in the above forms of behavior; less bodily activity. 

More individualization in subjects’ smiles. 

Double naso-labial fold first seen.5 


Brackett * found that, among nursury school children, laughter is а 
predominantly social form of behavior displayed more frequently when 
children are interacting. Children prefer other children who laugh, and 
they confine their laughter to a few particular children, Laughter of 
younger children usually involves one other person, while laughter of 
older children involves two or more other individuals. The laughing 
responses tend to remain consistent for one-year periods; children who 
laugh a great deal at the Start of the year continue to do so later. 

Kenderdine* found that the frequency of children's laughter de- 
pends first on situations involving motion of self, next on those situations 
children believe to be socially acceptable, and finally on humorous situ- 
ations. Children with high intelligence quotients laugh more frequently 
than do those with low. 


_ ? Washburn, Ruth W, “A Study of the Smiling and Laughing of Infants in the 
Td gant pi Tin Genele Разгћаїоеу Monar iks Laugh 528, 1929 
° Brackett, С. W., “Laughing and Cryin ‘of РЕК; unt T, l o 
Experimental Education, 2: 119-126, 1933, ^ ^. Preschool Children,” Journal of 
7 Kenderdine, M., “Laughter in the Preschool Child." Ud Deuslofiment, 
2: 228-230, 1931. ool Child," Child Develop 
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Dennis § studied the smiling and laughter responses of female twins 
between the ages of two and fourteen months of age under conditions 
of restricted practice and of minimum social stimulation. He reports that 
smiling and laughter were neither caused by imitative behavior nor the 
result of a social learning process; that social behavior is the result of a 
maturative process rather than a learning process. The twins began to 
smile and laugh without specific stimulation from the experimenters. 

VARIOUS SOCIAL RESPONSES DURING THE FIRST YEAR Many types 
of infant responses have been studied. Those made to adults are of sig- 
nificance. As the baby matures through his first year, he develops ways 
of responding to adults in his environment. These adults are individuals 
who either satisfy or thwart the infant’s desires or urges, thus establishing 
certain attitudes toward them on the part of the child. With the devel- 
opment of the ability to walk, the baby meets many children. These meet- 
ings afford an opportunity for social experiences which seem to produce 
little in the way of observable behavior. Significant differences, however, 
exist among infants in the display of social behavior toward one another. 
Bühler? has reported certain observations concerning the responses of 
infants to adults (sce Table 14) and infants to other infants (see Table 


15). 
TABLE 14 


Responses of Infants to Adults, Observed in Sixty Per Cent 
i or More of the Cases * 


Age in 
months 
Returns glance of adult with smiling ! to 2 
i touching | | Я 
peony Mii who was attending him leaves 2 i 3 
Smiles back at adult РЕ : t з 
isturbed when appro: "M 
[enin approaching glance with lalling 3 1o : 
Displeasure when loses glance of adult 3 t : 
uieted by caressing 
КЕКЕ by the sight of people. : to 5 
Striving for attention by "lalling то 8 
Stretches out hands toward adults то 8 
Cries when adult stops talking Tio 8 
Strives for attention by movements во 9 
Pulls on the clothes of adults з to 10 
Offers adult an object -— - 
i t with a plaything 9 to 10 
Imitates movements of adult wi p ото 


Organizes play activity 

r "M “Infant Development under Conditions of Restricted Practice 

P. D bens a Stimulation," Genetic Psychology Monographs, 23: 143-191, 

а О! vil 

“<< Buhler, Charlotte, The First Year of Life, pp. 56 and 57, New York: The 
э * Bühler, › 


John Day Company. 1930. 
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TABLE 15 


Responses of Infants to Other Infants, Observed in 
Sixty Per Cent or More of the Cases ** 


Age in 

months 

Observes other child 4 to 5 
Smiles at other child 41o 5 
Cries if other child receives attention 8 to 9 
Offers toy to other child 8 to 9 
“Lalls” to other child 8 to 9 
Imitates movements of another child 9 to 10 
Opposes toy being taken away 9 to 10 
Organized play activity 10 to 11 
Strives for attention by means of “lalling” 10:15: 11 
Ill-humor if another child moves away 10 to: 11 
Setting aside toy and turning toward another child 11 to 12 


In their study of the temporal order of appearance of social re- 
sponses in babies, Gesell and Thompson observed the number of responses 
of specific behavior items of babies at given ages between four and 
fifty-six weeks of age. (See Table 16.) They found that significant changes 
take place with age. The variation in percentages of babies who display 
specific responses at respective ages is indicative of the great variation that 
exists among the individual babies. To the age of about sixteen weeks, 
however, all babies exhibited no response to strangers, 

The Preschool and Kindergarten Child A year-old-child is 
ready to expand his social contacts. Although he has the power of loco- 
motion, his social behavior still is limited. He can wave and say “bye-bye” 
or play hide-and-seek behind a paper or a chair. By two, he under- 
stands and can obey certain commands, knows the names of certain 
objects or parts of the body, or calls the attention of another person to 
an object in which he is interested. He can hold a spoon with which to 
eat and a glass from which to drink. The training he has received up to 
this point has been toward egocentricity or self-centeredness. He has de- 
manded and received personal attention. He therefore needs training and 


experience in living with others and giving consideration to the interests 
and needs of others. In a study of chan 


poe uo ges in egocentricity of nursery 
school children, Ezekie 


reports that there is a positive correlation be- 


** Bühler, Charlotte, The First Year of Life, pp. 56 and 57. New York: The 

Jolin. Day Company, copyright 1930. Used by permission of the author, 
10 Ezckiel, L. F., "Changes in Egocentricity of N ildren," Child 

Development, 2: 74-75, 1931. ток наны School Свае 
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tween the age of the child when he enters a new social situation and his 
type of egocentricity. He found that during the first three months, few 
significant changes were made by those children who were predominantly 
egocentric, but egocentric and aggressive behavior was displayed by 
unaggressive children. 

The preschool child is an active, independent, and adventurous indi- 
vidual. Although his interests are fleeting, he enjoys exploring many 
situations. Often he is caught between his father who encourages the 
tendency to experiment and to discover things for himself, and his mother 
who has a greater tendency to restrain or limit his scope of activities. 
During this period the child displays tendencies toward negativism by 
responding to almost every parental request with a “no.” The result is 
that, although he gains a fecling of independence, his parents become 
exasperated. Parents need to make proper use of parental authority and 
yet exercise proper control. This is a trying period for both the parents 
and the child. 

The child who is imaginative at this period is likely to h 
phantasies. He has imaginative playmates, m t 
his mother's shoes or his older sibling’s clothes. These are wholesome 
behavior practices. On the negative side, however, are possible feelings 
of being in danger when left alone. He may develop a fear of 
and even abandonment and tell false tales for which he may receive 
severe reprimands from his parents. It is difficult for parents to distinguish 
between phantasies and actual falsehoods, and they often punish their 
child for acceptable projections of the imagination, 

| The nursery school child is egocentric and tends to think of things as 
his Bun. He refers to them as "my pencil," "my ball," "my house,” “my 
book,” and so on. He may even take objects from another child for his 
havior. He cam be gen ашышы: рте O Soal atitudes and be 
sista veloping a sense of right and 


wrong. He is given experiences that afford satisfaction and heighten his 
feeling of himself as an individual. 


Teachers of the young child need to 


ave many 
akes up stories, and puts on 


aloneness 


be temperamentally able to ac- 
Ive the child a sense of security 


or the type of child selected by 
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another child has long been the concern of those who work with young 
children. Some children are extremely diffident and tend to keep to 
themselves, while other children are more social-minded and move ag- 
gressively into any group. The child's ability to function in a group 
results from his earlier training and experience rather than from other 
factors. Hence the child who receives training in group living is likely to 
adjust without too much frustration in new social situations which he 
meets from time to time. 
When children are permitted to form groups without adult inter- 
ference, they usually select the members from children who are near their 
homes or in their nursery Or kindergarten group. When left to them- 
y, or riches seldom become factors in the 


selves, race, color, sex, povert 
selection of their companions. In a study of companionships of preschool 
children, Hagman *™ reports that individual children varied greatly in 


their selection of companions. Some chose those similar to themselves; 
others chose companions who had very dissimilar characteristics. Some 
reacted to a companion during more than 40 per cent of the opportunities 
provided; others reacted to less than 5 per cent of them. Two-year-olds 
showed no sex preference, but four-year-olds preferred to be with their 
own sex. The two-year-olds spent 50 per cent of their time in companion- 


ship reactions; the four-year-olds spent 58 per cent. 
hildren begin to display sympathetic behavior 


Four- and five-year-old с 
play together; they display aggressive 


toward their same-age 8700р: They : 
t one moment and cooperative behavior at the next. They also 


begin to assume the roles of leader and follower. Competitive or cooper- 
кей behavior is affected by the attitudes of others in the home and com- 
munity. If cooperation is stressed, the children become less competitive; 
if competition is à part of the social mores, rivalry becomes a strong mo- 

tivator of behavior. This varies with individuals and with groups. 
Adequate play situations and equipment are valuable to the social 
growth of children. Toys and play equipment that are graded according 
These materials should be selected with care by 


bchavior a 


to age are available. 
one and school people so that both physical and social growth may 
be promoted by their use. | | 

and kindergarten experiences are important in the 


Nursery school 
lives of developing children. The teacher, as a mother substitute, guides 
the children away from cgocentric behavior to that which is more social. 
j. P., "The Companionship of Preschool Children," Studies in Chitd 
wai yu T No. 4. Iowa City: University of Iowa, 1933. | ý 
э pr a 
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The influence of attendance at a nursery school was studied by Hatt- 
wick. He reports significant findings pertaining to social adjustment. 
He found that the children studied became more sociable only after long 
periods of attendance, but that traits such as fear of strangers and avoid- 
ance of other children diminished quickly. He also found that the children 
who attended the nursery school from the time they were three years of 
age had acquired acceptable social habits by four years of age. Thesc 
children showed an increase in ability to express themselves, and a de- 
crease in tension, wiggling, and play with fingers. 

The social behavior of the preschool child is well summarized in a 
statement by G. Murphy, L. B. Murphy, and T. M. Newcomb. 


1. Between the ages of two and five years, the variety of social behavior patterns 
increases from year to ycar. 

2. Among two- and three-year-olds, there are substantial positive. correlations 
between practically all overt social behavior patterns, including those which adults 
think of as desirable and as undesirable. 

3. Resistance and negativism may commonly be expected to reach a peak at three 
years, more or less independent of economic group or geographical location. This 
probably means merely that in our culture the conflict of the child's readiness to 
expand with the restrictions imposed by adults is almost universal for this age. 

4. Friendship and integrated patterns of cooperation begin at three or four and 
expand from that time on into more complicated or organized forms. 

5. The quality and amount of cooperation or conflict are affected by the set-up of 
the group: number of children in relation to space and play material, age range 
of children, personality of dominant children, amount of teacher direction, and 
personality of teachers. 

6. Personality reactions to home situations, especially parents’ attitudes toward 
the child, carry over into general tendencies toward withdrawal (children of over- 
protective parents) or aggression (children rejecting. parents), appearing in other 
Situations, 

7. Children vary in the extent to which behavior in any one situation is a basis 


for prediction of behavior in any other situation. Some children are relatively con- 


sistent from situation to situation and others vary sharply; where variations occur. 


they follow consistent patterns that can be understood when seen in relation to th^ 
total personality of the child.!3 


The Elementary School Child By this time the child has lost 
interest in playing alone. He wants to expand his social environment 
to include many friends. He no longer prefers to accompany his parents 


1? Hattwick, B. W., "The Influence of Nursery 


Е y School A the Be- 
havior and Personality of the Preschool Child," Jo d QU diis 


5: 180-190, 1936. urnal of Experimental Education, 
13 Murphy. G., Murphy, L. B., 


and Newcomb, T. M., Experimental Social Psy- 
chology, pp. 617-618. New York: › Experimental Social bsy 


Harper and Brothers, copyright 1937. 
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Wide World Photo 


Figure 82. Children Enjoying a Birthday Party. 


on trips to the park or to visit relatives to the exclusion of his friends. He 
has turned from his former interest in individual games to the type of 
that involves the group; play without companions is rarely 
satisfying. He is entering the age when social awareness develops very 
rapidly, Birthday parties are always welcome. (See Figure 82.) 

As the child participates in the activities of his peers, he must learn 
how to mect his new associates and obtain satisfaction from being with 
them. This is accomplished through his having many experiences in a 
c desires to be in a group of the same age, the 
it interests similar to his own. He must learn how 
he home since they аге destined shortly to 
ant influence over his behavior and atti- 


play activity 


varicty of situations. H 
members of which exhib 
to trcat thesc people outside t 


replace his family a$ the dominant. Nes 
tudes. Note the unusual cafe for children shown in Figure 83. 


The need for learning to meet new people in new situations is an 
n. Many boys and girls have deep-seated fear of social 
times worry about the resolution of this problem. 
oncern about being accepted by a desired and 
admired group. She wanted to be recognized by the members and to 
ts activities, but was shy about joining it. Another clementary 
school child found it difficult to make friends with the pupils in a new 

as a particular group to which this boy wanted 


school. Although there w: А 
it was not саѕу to make friends of the members 


to belong, he found that 1 ake 
in it. He found that the easiest and most satisfying place to make new 


ever-present probler 
situations and some 
One girl had great © 


share in its 
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friends was in the school among the members of his class. The strong 
urge for friendship and peer approval during this age tends to stimulate 
the kind of cooperative behavior that will earn this approval. Children 
enjoy all kinds of activities at this age. 

A child's friends usually are chosen from children of the same sex 
who live near his home, are in his class at School, and are similar in 
intelligence. The friendships of boys seem to be more enduring than are 
those of girls. Quarrels, however, are common among friends of either 
sex. Boys tend to be more aggressive. They attempt either to settle their 
disagreements “оп the spot,” or to sever the friendship completely. Girls’ 
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United Press International Photo 


Figure 83. Supervised Activity of Children in London, 


Eng- 
land. 8 
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quarrels are just as intense as those of boys, but girls often engage in 
bickering; they display jealousy or feelings of personal hurt. 

Because of divergent interests between the ages of eight and ten, 
boys and girls tend to reduce the extent to which they formerly had 
played together. In fact, they now often show antagonism in the form 
of teasing and tormenting each other. After the age of ten, however, 
children tend to begin to choose members of the opposite sex. According 
to a recent study in which the incomplete-sentence technique was used 
with children between the sixth and twelfth grades, it was found that the 
favorable attitude or preference of girls toward boys increases between the 
sixth and ninth grades, while the preference of girls for girls decreases 
between the sixth and twelfth grades. Boys, however, tend to prefer boys 


to girls from the tenth to the twelfth grades. See Figure 84 for various 


attitude trends of one sex toward the other. 
This study also was concerned with the attitudes of children toward 


their parents. Positively and negatively toned responses of both boys and 
girls toward mother and father are presented in 4c and 4d of Figure 84. 
The percentage of children expressing preference for mother or father 
iven i same figure. 
Na p des The child needs and seeks friends among his 
peers. This need for social satisfaction is rooted in the human urge to be 
ather than to be alone. To satisfy this urge, children enter 
al activities. They form clubs and organize gangs 
he early stages or during his transition from the 
dhood to the gang stage of late childhood, the 
group to another, thus bridging the gap that 


with others г. 
into many kinds of soci 
and secret societies. In t 
pregang stage of сапу chil 
child often goes from one 
leads to the gang stage. 


Gangs are usually organized along sex lines. The boys will have their 


gangs and the girls will have their social clubs. The activities in which 
both boys? and girls’ groups engage are numerous and vary from com- 
munity to community and with the age of the members. They include 
such activities as sports, quiet games, social activities, going to the theatre, 
watching television, ing other groups, fighting, stealing, later 


annoyi | 
gambling, drinking, and smoking, and a long list of others, depending on 
the nature of the group an 


d its location. These groups often are short- 
lived. 


The drive tha 
into well-organized and supervised cl 


wholesome expression to their social 


t impels children into gang activities can be channeled 
ubs where the individuals can give 
needs. A boys’ club, for example, 
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Figure 84. Children's Attitudes toward Peers and Parents. 


From Harris, Dale B., and Tseng, Sing Chu, “Children’s Attitudes toward Peers 
and Parents as Revealed by Sentence Completions,” Child Development, 23: pp. 403— 
409, December, 1957. 
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4d. Girls’ attitudes toward parents. 


can be referred to аз а $ang if it is a group to which the individuals 
want to belong. Its activities can be enshrouded in secrecy. Eligibility 
a g. 


restrictions for membership can be imposed, thus giving each member 
a feeling of exclusiveness. Passwords, badges, rules for membership, and 
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special meeting places tend to provide desired emotional overtones for 
the members of active groups of this type. 

The formation of groups with their programs of activities constitutes 
an excellent means of promoting the socialization proces. Immature 
children should be guided by school people, parents, and other com- 
munity leaders to organize their groups for socially acceptable goals, since 
they are great imitators of adult behavior and otherwise might attempt 
to simulate unrealistic stories of adventure or socially undesirable adult 
activities. Through membership in such groups older children and adoles- 
cents can be deterred from participation in acts of vandalism, stealing, 
or sex offenses. Antisocial attitudes of behavior developed in late child- 


hood are likely to persist, and interfere with positive social development. 


The prepubescent years usually represent a satisfactory period of social 
growth if young people receive wise but indirect guidance of their social 
relationships. Clubs should be encouraged for both sexes, They are more 
purposeful and deliberate in their aims than are informal groups. These 
should include both school clubs and other well-established groups such 
as Boy and Girl Scouts, 4 H clubs, and young people's religious groups. 
Participation in group living exemplified by attendance at a summer camp 
also is a worthwhile social experience. (Sce Chapter 20 for a discussion 
of the summer camp.) 

ATTITUDE OF CHILDREN TOWARD PARENTS The elementary school 
child tends to exhibit relatively desirable social attitudes toward his 
parents. According to a study ™ by Harris and Tseng, in which were used 
such methods as incomplete Sentences, picture-story, and direct questions 
about the child’s parent preference, it was found that children between 
the ages of five and nine show a decrease in preference for the father 
and an increase in a favorable attitude toward the mother. During their 
adolescent years, however, boys seem to have a more positive attitude 
toward each parent, whereas girls seem to have a more positive attitude 
toward their fathers than toward their mothers, 

Another study concerned with family control of child behavior as 
viewed by preadolescents was made by à ard- 
пег.15 ‘Through the use of two types a ае. Боза, mia 


? : aires an attempt was 
made to discover children's attitudes toward vari 


ous means of control 


e Harris and Tseng, op. cit., pp. 401-411 

5 Hawkes, С. R., Burchinal, L. G., and Ga d “ " Views of 
s i re : nal, G., ardner, B., “Pre-Adolescents’ Views 
cono БЕУ, Relations with Their Parents, Child Development, 28: 393-399, 
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of their behavior commonly used by their parents. The findings indicate 
that boys and girls in the fifth grade in rural and small town areas are 
reasonably well satisfied with the relationships between themselves and 
their parents. Nevertheless, boys expressed a greater criticism of home 
conditions and family relationships than did girls; both, however, be- 
lieved that they had better relationships with their mothers than with 
their fathers. 

Similar findings were shown in a study made by Koch ?* concerning 
sibling attitudes held toward each other and toward their parents. 

The Young Adolescent By the time the child reaches early 
adolescence, he has formed many habits, attitudes, and ideals which will 
either hinder or help his further social development. He has learned the 
meaning of bad and good and has been able to distinguish right from 
wrong in social situations. If he has developed these social habits before 


the age of six, they are likely to continue to function under the guidance 
ла z " * 
of teachers, parents, and other leaders during his adolescent years. Al- 
a 5, 


though social and moral standards vary from time to time and among 
different cultures, the adolescent knows what is right even if he does not 
always practice it. He may not, however, reveal the fact that he has the 
knowledge of what is right and wrong in TeSpecuive situations. 

The adolescent soon discovers that the rights of others are to be re- 
spected if he wishes to gain and keep friends. The bchavior he displays 
toward another will evoke definite responses from the other person. If һе 
wishes to win the other's friendship he will try to do or to say that which 
al. He observes what is said by the other person and 
ve imitator of desirable traits or mannerisms. As he 
his fecling of belongingness increases until it Ье- 
ossession. It may become so strong that family 
considerations are neglected as he meets the demands (real or imagined) 
of his peers. He may insist upon. wearing shorts to yo for example, 
thus defying his parents’ wishes, but gaining, peer approve’ " 

The adolescent displays a desire for close friendship with other teen- 
agers. Не wants a friend of his own age to whom he can speak freely 
concerning his problems, hopes, and ambitions, and who will show 
Sympathy toward his mounting troubles and conflicts. During early 
adolescence the confidant is likely to be a member of the same sex. The 


ae Relation of Certain Formal Attributes of Siblings to 
on Other and toward Their Parents,” Monographs of the 
Child Development, 25: No. 78, 3-124, 1960. 


will win approv: 
becomes an acti 
mingles with his peers, 
comes a most important р 


16 Koch, Helen L., 
Attitudes Held toward 
Society of Research in 
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older adolescent, however, usually seeks a member of the Opposite sex as 
his friend, although same-sex friendships may continue. Friendships are 
started that may be maintained through adulthood. 

In their selection of friends of the opposite sex, adolescents give 
attention to specific personal characteristics. According to the findings 
of a study made by the authors, based on the responses of more than 
4,000 young adolescents, both boys and girls place considerable emphasis 
on the display of positive, socially acceptable behavior traits by members 
of the opposite sex. The social qualities which were stressed by both sexes 
included sincerity, consideration for others, good manners, friendliness, 
reasonable modesty about oneself, and self-control.!7 

Adolescents have many social worries which they usually keep to 
themselves. Fortunately, these worries are alleviated in one or another 
way before they do any damage to the developing personality. A college 
girl, for example, reflecting on her adolescent worries, reports: “I had 
many social worries during my adolescence. I was very tall in comparison 
with the boys in my classes. I wore glasses. I was thought to be gifted, 
and I had a minor case of acne. I feared meeting boys socially, with the 
result of ‘no dates.’ Three years went by before the problem was solved. 
Suddenly the boys ‘shot up’ and I accepted the wearing of glasses. I 
associated with individuals who got me blind dates until I achieved 
enough courage so that I did not need that type of date. For a long 
time, I felt socially unwanted. Finally, I was 
any kind of situation comfortably.” 

Another girl suggested: “One big worry at school was being ap- 
proved of by the bright kids in my class. I was always considered the 


slow one at home, and I really always thought someone had made a 
mistake when I was placed in 


tell me that my sister actu 


able to enter into almost 


afraid that they would tire of 
reminded me that she was afraid that 
Was not yet fifteen, it caused me to 


me. One of my aunts continually 
I would never marry. Although I 
Start worrying about it." 

Many studies of adolescent attitud 
Most adolescents have a clear idea of 
wish to find in their friends. They 
mired by members of the opposite s 


es have yielded similar results. 
the personality traits which they 
try to display the kinds of traits ad- 
cx. In their attempt to increase their 


17 Crow, Lester D., "Teen-Age Traits, Interests and TES tional 
Forum, pp. 423-428, May, 1956. * nd Worries,” The Education 
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popularity with girls, boys tend to give attention to dress and participa- 
tion in school activities; they become active and interested in what is 
happening, are polite and friendly, and try not to annoy others. In order 
to interest boys, girls become carcful of their appearance, are sincere and 
friendly, avoid being catty and going to expensive places on dates, show 
an interest in their elders, participate in school activities, and become 
good conversationalists. 

Adults are concerned about adolescents’ development of acceptable 
social habits. It takes many trial-and-error experiences before young 
people finally succeed in gaining the social maturity they crave. They 
avoid making social errors in the presence of others. Fear of ridicule is 
a strong motivator of their behavior. As they strive to meet adult stand- 
ards, they fear ridicule from their peers if they falter in any way. This 


is the time, however, for them to exercise their latent abilities in the 


development of personal and social relationships. 
The Leader and the Isolate Leadership qualities begin to show 


in young children. Children like to have a leader whom they can follow. 
They rally around one of their members who displays leadership qualities. 
To them a good leader has superior physical stature, recognized mental 
acuity, interest in the welfare of the members of the group, and willing- 
ness to cooperate with any worthwhile plans of the group. This type of 
individual is both admired and imitated. The gang or the club offers an 
opportunity for individuals to develop leadership qualities as the indi- 
vidual gives direction to the activities of the group. 

Some children have difficulty in relating with individuals in a group. 
The child who finds it difficult to make friends in a particular group 
sometimes is alone in thc group and becomes an isolate. Most human 
beings are gregarious; to be alone or unwanted by others is distasteful. 
The leader of any group of children, whether in school, in camp, on 
any other situation, can discover much about each 
a group of children. This can 
oach in the nature of a socio- 


the playground, or in пане 
individual by observing his behavior in 


be facilitated by using а systematic appr 


gram 
5 * B H H H 
THE sociocRAM ‘The purpose of a sociogram is to aid in the dis- 


covery of those children who need assistance in social living. Sociograms 
can be constructed by asking the members of a class a variety of ques- 
tions dealing with social relationships. These might include the naming 
of a child’s best friend, or the classmate with whom he would like to sit, 
work with on a report, or walk with on a trip to the museum. The socio- 
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Boys L] Girls D Direction of attraction <——» 


Figure 85. Sociogram Showing Best Friends (Three Choices) in a Fourth-Grade 
Class. 

gram in Figure 85 illustrates the responses of a fourth-grade class to the 

question, “Who are your three best friends in this class?” The girls are 

represented by the circles, the boys by the squ 

is a complete isolate but several were n 

The sociogram illustr. 


ares. No one in the class 
ot chosen by many pupils. 

ates various facts about the members of the 
class. The teacher can get much help from a study of the friendships 
that аге revealed in the chart. Easily discernible is the fact that the most 
popular child in the class is a boy (S), who appears to be a friend of 
both boys and girls. Boys J and L and girls S and E also rate high in 
popularity. There was one child (Boy B), however, who was not chosen 
as a friend by anyone and may have isolate tendencies. Also, boy А 
and girls R and G were selected b 
Chosen by two as friends were 
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THE MEASUREMENT OF SOCIAL MATURITY 


The development of a device that can measure social maturity of 
a growing child is not simple or easy. The child lives in a complicated 
environment of people and things, with the forces of heredity and inner 
drives aiding him in his social adjustment. At first, he is at the mercy 
of these people and forces, but he becomes less and less helpless, until 
finally he becomes self-sufficient and able to make decisions for himself. 
As he learns to make use of the forces in his environment, he is able to 
attain a creditable achievement in whatever direction he chooses. The 
developmental changes through which he progresses in his growth and 
development from birth to maturity have been charted by Edgar A. Doll 
in the form of a scale called the Vineland Social Maturity Scale (Figure 
86) .18 
The scale measures the level and degree of social competence of 
The items of the scale are arranged in order of 


of social and motor performances keyed 
according to such behavior traits as self-help, self-direction, occupation, 
communication, locomotion, and socialization for the different levels of 
development or maturation. Along with the scale, we are interposing 
sketches which Dr. Doll prepared for а booklet, Your Child Grows Up.® 


These illustrate some of the behavior practices suggested in the scale, and 
ationships of the mental, emotional, 


maturing individuals. 
difficulty. The scale consists 


at the same time portray the interrel 
and social factors of child development. 


turity Scale was originally published in the Journal of 
‚ as Experimental Form A. Experimental Form B was 
c following year. Bibliographical details are as follows: 
ial Maturity," Amer. Jour. Orthopsychiatry, 


18 The Vineland Social Ma 
Orthopsychiatry in April, 1935, 
i ourna 
Mc AA Genetic Scale of Soc 
i —188. 

5 (April, 1935), 180. ial Maturity Scale: Manual of Directions," Training 
1-7, 25-32, 48-55, 68-74 (March, April, May, and June, 1935). 
„4 Manual of Directions, Series 1936, No. 3, April, 1936. 

f Social Competence," Jour. Hered., XXVIII, No. 5 


School Bull., 32: 
Also Revised Condense 
, "The Inheritance © 
(му; 193), hn Hancock Mutual Life Insurance Compan Bost 

19 Your Child Grows Up, John Hancock ? pany, Boston, 


Mass, Used with permission. 
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THE VINELAND SOCIAL MATURITY SCALE ! 


The Roman numerals divide the 
scale into chronological ages for which 
the various "steps" are normal. 

The revised scale is reprinted here- 
with to the age VI. Each item of the 
Scale has been given a categorical 
designation which is indicated by the 
following letters: 


SH G—self-help general 

S Н E—self-help cating 

S Н D—self-help dressing 

S D—self-direction 

O—occupation 
C—communication 
L—locomotion 
S—socialization 


CATEGORIES ITEMS AGE O-I 


C 1. "Crows"; laughs 
HG 2. Balances head 
SHG 3. Grasps objects 
within reach 
S 4. Reaches for famil- 
iar persons 


SHG 5. Rolls over 
SHG б. Reaches for nearby 


objects 
O 7. Occupies self unat- 
tended 
HG 8 Sits unsupported 
SHG 9. Pulls self upright 
С 10. “Talks”; imitates 
sounds 
S HL E 11. Drinks from cup or 
glass assisted 
L 12. Moves about on 
floor 
S Н G 13. Grasps with thumb 
and finger 
S 14. Demands personal 
attention 


SH G 15. Stands alone 
S Н E 16. Does not drool 
C 17. Follows simple in- 


structions 


1 Excerpts of the Vineland Social 
Maturity Scale through age VI. Re- 
printed by permission of Educational 
Test Bureau, Educational Publishers, 
Inc., Minneapolis, Minn. 


SEQUENTIAL DEVELOPMENT 
ILLUSTRATED * 


Before the Ist Birthday 


Sits up unsupported апа steadily. 
Pulls self up to standing position, 
holding on for support; balance may 
be a bit “wobbly,” but stands alone 
on firm surface. 


* Figure 86. Pictorial Represen- 
tation of Social Development. 
Based on the Vineland Social Secu- 
rity Scale. 


From Your Child Grows Up. op. 
cit. pp. 10-22. By permission of John 
Hancock Mutual Life Insurance Com- 
pany. 
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Imitates sounds and attempts to say 
words which only his parents under- 
stand. Follows such simple instruc- 
tions as coming when called, pointing 
out pictures or objects when asked. 


Ee EU EE 


Before the 2nd Birthday . - - 


AGE 1-0 
L 18. Walks about room 
unattended 


O 19. Marks with pencil 
or crayon 
20. Masticates food 


SHE 
SH D 21. Pulls off socks 

O 22. Transfers objects 
SH с 23. Overcomes simple 


obstacles А 
O 24. Fetches or carries 
familiar objects 


SHE 25. Drinks from cup or 
glass unassisted 


. Gives up baby car- 
riage 

S 27. Plays with other 
children 

. Eats with spoon 

L 29. Goes about house 

or yard 


SHE 30. Discriminates edi- 
ble substances 


G 31. Uses names of fa- 
miliar objects 

L 32. Walks upstairs un- 
assisted 


SH E 33. Unwraps candy 
. Talks in short sen- 


tences 
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“Helps” with undressing by remov- 
ing socks and shoes (if untied). 

Uses short sentences, and has vo- 
cabulary of twenty-five words or more 
—not mere “parrot talk.” 


Names familiar objects for practi- 
cal purposes. 


Climbs up stairs without help, gets 
about house and yard with only oc- 
casional oversight. Gives up baby car- 
riage to walk, or ride in go-cart. 


Eats with spoon from bowl or cup, 
without help or too much spilling. 

Chooses between suitable food and 
substances unfit for eating. Removes 
wrappers from candy. 
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Performs useful little errands such 
as bringing named objects from 
nearby places. Opens closed doors, 
climbs up on chairs to reach, removes 
simple obstacles from his path. Uses 
basket to carry things. 


Before the 3rd Birthday... 


AGE I-II 
S H С 35. Asks to go to toilet 
O 36. Initiates own play 
activities 
SH D 37. Removes coat or 
dress 
SH E 38. Fats with fork 
SH E 39. Gets drink unas- 


sisted 
40. Dries own hands 
- Avoids simple haz- 
ards 
42. Puts on coat or 
dress unassisted 
. Cuts with scissors 
44. Relates experiences 


SHD 
SHG 41 
SH 


D 
O 43 
C 


Occupies self without "looking 
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after" at own play such as drawing 
with crayon, building with blocks, 
dressing dolls, looking at pictures. 


Uses blunt-end scissors in cutting 
paper and cloth—is not destructive. 

Uses fork without much spilling, 
and eats solid food that does not re- 
quire cutting. Can get drink of water 
unassisted, turning water tap on and 
off. Dries own hands if washed. 


Gives simple account of own ex- 
periences and tells stories that can be 
understood. By action or speech makes 
known desire to go to toilet—seldom 
has daytime “accidents.” 


Avoids simple hazards. “Comes in 
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out of rain." Is careful about falling 
when on stairs and high places, avoids 
sharp edges, broken glass, etc., and 
should keep out of streets. 


Before the 4th Birthday . . - 


AGE HIV 
L 45. Walks downstairs 
one step per 
tread 
S 46. Plays coopera- 
tively at kinder- 
garten level 
SH D 47. Buttons coat oF 
dress 
O 48. Helps at little 
household tasks 
S 49. "Performs" for 
others 
SH D 50. Washes hands un- 
aided 


Washes hands acceptably er ia 
help and dries them without soiling 


towel. Puts on and buttons Ре 
dress, but тау need help otherw 


in dressing. 


Walks down stairs without help, one 
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step at a time. Runs, skips, marches, 
and shows some sense of simple 
rhythm. 


Takes part in such group activities 
as simple kindergarten games; joins 
in simple play tea parties, and ac- 
tivities requiring no skill. "Performs" 
for others upon request. 


AS 


“Helps” in small way about the 
house, such as running short errands, 
picking up things, feeding pets, dust- 
ing. 


Before the 5th Birthday . . . 


AGE IV-V 

SH G 51. Cares for self at 
toilet 

SHD 52. Washes face unas- 
sisted 


L 53. Goes about neigh- 
borhood unat- 
tended 

SH D 54. Dresses self except 


tying 
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О 55. Uses pencil or cra- 
yon for drawing 
S 56. Plays competitive 


exercise games 


Dresses self except for tying laces, 
ribbons, or ties. Does all own button- 
ing, but clothing is laid out. May 
need help with muffler, rubbers, or 
overshoes, and with specially difficult 
or close-fitting clothes, 


Washes face, except ears (!) ac- 
ceptably and dries his face without 
help. Goes to toilet alone and without 
help, unfastens own clothes, no day- 
time “accidents.” 

Goes about neighborhood unat- 
tended; may be restricted as to arcas 
or "deadlines" so that his whereabouts 
are known, but is 


“оп his own” within 
this limitation. Plays in small groups 
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of children of same age such games as 
tag, hide-and-seek, jum р-горе, hop- 
scotch, marbles, etc. 


Draws with pencil and crayon sim- 
ple, but recognizable forms as man, 
house, animal, landscape. 

Я > 


Before the 6th Birthday... 


AGE V-VI 
О 57, Uses skates, sled, 
wagon 
G58. Prints simple words 


S 59. Plays simple table 
games 
S D 60. Is trusted with 
money 
L 61. Goes to school un- 
attended 


Takes care of self unsupervised, 
Outside own yard; manages roller 
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skates, sled, wagon, velocipede, scooter, 


or other play vehicle. 


р 05 vith 
Plays simple table games with 


i ki rns, ob- 
others that require taking em a 
ttaining goals, anc o 


squabbling. (Games 
parches!, dom- 


serving rules, 2 
so without undue 
include tiddleywinks, 
inoes, etc.) 


ч may 
Goes to school unatte nded. He тау 
is in di- 


go with friends, but no onc 
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rect charge of him. ^On his own" 
outside his neighborhood. Learns to 
print simple words of three or four 
letters. without copy—and his own 
first name. Docs so without direction. 


LOWE WANN 


Is trusted with small sums of money 
to make clearly-stated purchases. He 
carries out directions in returning pur- 
chases, but he may not be able to 
make change. 


Before the 7th Birthday ... 


Takes bath without supervision; but 
may be assisted in preparing tub, 
washing cars, drying hair, and “touch- 
ing up.” 


Writes (not prints) legibly with 
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pencil a dozen or more simple words, 
correctly spelled. Does so at own de- 
sire, or from dictation, but does not 


Before the 10th Birthday ... 


need copy. 


Before the 8th Birthday ... 


Takes part in group play; boys pre- 
fer games that do not require much 
skill, such as unorganized baseball, 
or basketball, follow-the-leader, fox 
and hounds, hiking and bicycle riding. 
Girls prefer playing house, school, 
nurse-doctor, and other imitations of 
home and social affairs. 


Reads ordinary clock or watch cor- 
rectly to nearest quarter hour and 


actually uses clock for practical pur- 
poses. 


Goes about home community 
freely, alone or with friends. Therc 
may be forbidden areas, but the re- 
strictions do not confine the child's 
activities to his nearby neighborhood. 


Looks after all his own needs at 
table; helps himself, ordinarily pre- 
pares such items as baked potatoes, 
boiled eggs, difficult cuts of meat. 


Buys useful articles апа exercises 
some choice in making purchases. Is 
Tesponsible for safety of articles, 
money, and correct change. Does this 
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independently or can be relied upon 
to follow directions. 


is trusted as 
ry out orders 
and 


Runs useful errands; 
a messenger, or to car 1 
to or from not too distant points, 
under clear instructions. 


Before the 11th Birthday « » - 


ers to 
ative, 
Does 


asional short lette 
n own initi 
estions. 
t perhaps in 
Addresses 
г mail- 


Writes occ 
friends or relatives О 
or following mild sugs 
so without help excep 
spelling unfamiliar words. - 
envelope and makes ready 


ing. 


Uses telephon 


e for practical pur- 
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poses; looks up number, makes call, 
and carries on sensible, purposeful 
conversation. Does not attempt long 
distance calls and automatic dialing 
may be difficult unless in long usage. 


Does occasional or brief work on 
own initiative about the home or 
neighborhood, for which small sums 
are paid or merit payment, such as 
“odd jobs,” housework, helping in 
care of children, selling magazines. 


Responds to magazine, radio, or 
other advertising by mailing coupons, 
requesting samples, sending for litera- 
ture, and ordering from catalogues. 


Before the 12th Birthday .. . 


Makes useful articles or does easy 
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repair work. Cooks or sews in small 
way; does a little gardening; raises 
pets; writes brief stories; produces 


Is sometimes left alone at home or 
at work for an hour or so, and is suc- 
cessful in looking after his own needs 
or those of other children left in his 
care. 


Reads for practical information or 
own enjoyment stories or news items 
in papers, magazine articles, library 
book stories of adventure and ro- 
mance. 


Washes and dries own hair; is re- 
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sponsible for a thorough job of clean- 
ing hair, but may need reminding to 
do so. 


Before the I5th Birthday 


Writes business and social letters 
that are more than a matter of rou- 
tine; gives serious information, signifi- 
cant news, and acknowledges instruc- 
tions. Among friends discusses general 
news, sports, events, and follows these 
matters, 


Goes outside limits of his home 
town, and makes his own arrange- 
ments. Is “on his own,” and able to 
find his way about unfamiliar places. 
Is given responsibility for all day- 
ume movements without accounting 
in advance for his plans. 

Uses money with соттоп sense. 
Plans for future needs rather than 
Spending all for mere immediate en- 
Joyment, so is ready for own spending 
Money (either allowance or earned). 
Usually purchases clothes, including 
dresses, suits, overcoats, hats. May 
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receive advice, but makes own sensi- 


Shows personal interest in the op- 
posite sex; is interested in а boy or 
a girl, as well as in all boys or girls. 
Calls or receives callers; but “dates” 
may be restricted as to time, place, or 
circumstances. 


ble decisions. 


QUESTIONS AND TOPICS 


1: 


3. Give examples to illustr: 


soo 


. Trace 


. In what w 


. Do you agree witl 


FOR DISCUSSION 


How is a child's intelligence level related to his social development? 


Be specific. 


a child's social awareness from infancy through the preschool 


ycars. 
ate the statement, “The social values of any 
the behavior of the members of the group." 
f behavior may а *social climber" engage? 
actions of the nursery school child? 


What criteria do young children use in selecting their friends? 
Which of your friendships, if any, started during your childhood 
years? How do you explain such long-time friendships? 

How do elementary school boys and girls differ in their relations 
young people? What was your experience during this 


group influence 


In what kinds О 


What are some of the social ге 


with other 
age period? 
ays do neigh 
s? Give examples. 

some of the things a young 


borhood conditions affect children’s group 


activitie: 
What are 
group approva ? 


person may do to win peer- 


h the list of traits admired by young people in their 
d by the authors? Justify your answer. 

orries during adolescence? 

d disadvantages of using the sociogram 


friends as presente! 


What were your social w 
State the advantages an 
approach. 

Note the friends of your four subjects. On what 


Special Project: 
to have been selected? To what extent do they 


basis do they scem 
form groups or gangs? What are the accustomed activities of their 


groups? 
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I2 


MOTIVATION OF 
CHILD BEHAVIOR 


IN previous CHAPTERS WC have discussed some of the ways in 
which a child develops the ability to respond to environmental stimu- 
lation. We have considered the how of his behavior. Knowing what he 
says and docs as he adjusts to the people, things, and conditions sur- 
rounding him does not necessarily imply, however, that the why of his 


behavior is recognized. 


MOTIVATION OF BEHAVIOR 

ving child’s experiences involve motivating or causative fac- 

tors that, as they are integrated, produce appropriate responses. The 

underlying reasons for individuals to behave as they do in differing situ- 

ations can be interpreted as the dynamics of behavior. The child’s reac- 

tion pattern is not static, but constantly is ready and able to change. In 
o those needs, cravings, drives, urges, 


pter consideration is given t 

als that serve as motivating forces and are fundamental 
re of human behavior. 

Inner tensions brought about by internal 


A grov 


this chag 
purposes and go: 
to the dynamic natu 

Motivational Processes 
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interacting forces and external influences direct and energize tension- 
releasing behavior. Motives operating from within cause the child to 
react in such ways that he achieves satisfaction of his needs, wants, and 
purposes. From infancy on, every child possesses a disposition that is 
peculiarly his own. Hence it is essential that adults responsible for child- 
rearing have a functional understanding of a child’s motives for behavior. 
Usually, the influences of relatives or friends are reflected in his motives. 
Yet the child cannot be regarded as composed merely of a plastic sub- 
stance that can be molded according to adult will. Although the young 
child is relatively raw material, he has inherited certain potential tenden- 
cies from his forebears and is well on the way tow; 
these potentialities. They show themsely 
parent-desired molds and in his 
behavior that are оша 


ard a realization of 
es in his resistance to fitting into 
attempts to build characteristic forms of 
rowths of inner motivations. 

The child is motivated to respond differently to situations that arc 
new and strange from those that are known— -he is cither attracted or 
repelled. Rewards and punishments also serve as motivators of differing 


reactions, according to the intensity of the satisfaction or annoyance 
induced by their application. 


It is difficult to assert with confidence just what should be included 


in a study of motivation. Paul Young attempts to explain the motivating 
process as follows: 


If motivation is viewed as a process, there are at least three aspects that must be 
considered in defining the concept. First, motivation may be viewed as the process 
of arousing and sustaining action. This includes physiological activation through 
sensory stimulation, inner chemical sensitization, direct brain action, and through 
other means. Second, motivation may be viewed as the process of regulating and 
directing behavior, especially channeling behavior toward goals. This aspect includes 
regulation through neural Structures, direction by purposive sets and orientations, 
and regulation by environmental conditions. Third, motivation may be viewed not 
as а contemporary event but as a disposition or Psychological state that persists over 


a period of time. This view implies the existence of a stable organism which carries 
about with him certain attitudes, evaluative dispositi 


ons, intents to act, interests, and 
sentiments, as well as latent abilities, skills, and h: 


abit structures. 
Topological Motivation Motiv. 
movements, stresses, and strains in 
child's behavior is influenced by his 
tion of existing conditions, A little g 


ation has been defined to include 
a circumscribed relational ficld. A 
own characteristics and his percep- 
irl, for example, who, during early 


1 Young, Paul T., “The Role of Affective Processes in Learning and Motivation,” 
Psychological Review, Vol. 66: N 


0. 2, March, 1959, p. 117. 
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childhood, associated only with adults is more likely to be shy and with- 
drawing among nursery school children than she would be if she had 
enjoyed the company either of brothers and sisters or of same-age play- 
mates. 

If a child is in a situation to which he is sensitive, he tends to be 
motivated to behave in a way that will help him make a personally satis- 
fying adjustment. Ragsdale has prepared diagrams to indicate the possi- 
ble operation of what he refers to as “field forces." These diagrams are 


presented here.” (See Figure 87.) 


SIGNIFICANCE OF INNER DRIVES 


Needs, urges, and drives are the terms applied to those motivators 
РА 2 H H 
as they are conditioned by environmental influences, are rooted 


in which, 5 2 
АП phases of a child's life pattern are affected 


the potentialities of action. 


by the functioning of his drives. { 
Interpretation of Drive Various attempts have been made to 


define the term “drive.” A drive can be regarded as any inner force that 
motivates behavior. According to some psychologists, the basic human 
drive is sclf-realization. According to Ausubel, “drive is not a persistent 
afferent or humoral stimulus but a multiple determined neurobehavioral 
state coextensive with the lowering of response thresholds. It is necessary, 
in other words, to distinguish between drive asa transitory state of altered 
reactivity, and the various determinants (including stimuli) that induce 
it” 3 A tendency toward particular responses, if unlearned and engaged 


in for immediate satisfaction, is referred to variously as a need, want, urge, 


desire, motive, or mental set. : | l 
endency implies persistence, it can be considered to be a pre- 


activity to continue in spite of possible variations 
in environmental stimuli, and may take the nature of a purpose or goal 
that seeks fulfillment. A young child, for example, is motivated by 
ЧЕ s surroundings to pick up, manipulate, or put into his 
his immediate environment that intrigues him. If 
certain interesting objects are removed from his reach, his drive to in- 
7 uses hn to find others to handle. Adults then are faced with 
auses 3 z 

oving all taboo objects from his grasp, or to try to 


Since a ti 
disposition. It causes the 


curiosity about hi 
mouth anything 1n 


vestigate c 


the problem of rem 
2 1. C., “Growth in Motivation during Childhood," in Child Psy- 
од o Bagni Harriman (eds.). New York: The Macmillan Company, pp. 
124-126, 1941. "EH 
E : , and Problems of Child Development, p. 224. New York: 
Pig доп, Т ciis 1958. By permission of author and publisher. 
а > 
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that 
“а and 
Some objects are not to be handlec 

others can be util 


«fy 10 
atisfy 
The aw. Sd ns 
Ae actio 
This inner & ont 
‘Id to desire 99^; 
» however, for a chil ng? 
the 
here 
é s whe 
ated for him if he knows 


"ing Some Possibilities in the 
f Field Forces. 


М, ATTRACTION 


Situation 


WANE RAVES News 


КЕКС КУН 

А + 

хаух. N. 
—- 


=] 
Sitvotion | 


+ 
Reward 
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STRONG PUNISHMENT 


+ 
Situation 


ATTRACTIVE SITUATION + 


— 


Punishment 


Movement 


€ 
STRONG PUNISHMENT 


DISTASTEFUL SITUATION + 


Force 


Situation 
Movement 


1 opposing forces, in which case 
ild's movement аге deter- 


Situation 


ces, the child 


in such a way 
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help him understand that some objects are not to be handled and that 
others can be utilized in play. | 
The awareness of a need sets up in the child a drive to satisfy it. 
This inner active force may affect the child's feelings, thinking, actions, 
and sense of values. It is possible, however, for 
thing that he does not need. After a satisfying me 
for candy. The situation is complicated for him 


à child to desire some- 
al, the child is “hungry” 
if he knows where the 


Figure 87. Diagrams Showing Some Possibilities in the 
Operation of Field Forces. 


ATTRACTION 


+ 
Рогсе 
Movement 


Situation 


The child's activity may be in 


à straight line leading to 
identification of himself and the 


situation; he is attracted, 


REPULSION 


Movement Force 
B a 
Situation 
The child's activity may be in a straight line away from 
the situation; he is repelled. 


DISTASTEFUL SITUATION + STRONG REWARD 


Force 


Situation 
+ 
Reward 


© 
DISTASTEFUL SITUATION T WEAK REWARD 
Situation 
T 
Reward 
ж 


Ibid, рр. 124-126, 
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ATTRACTIVE SITUATION + STRONG PUNISHMENT 
+ 


Situation 


— 
Force 
Movement 


Punishment 


© 
DISTASTEFUL SITUATION. + STRONG PUNISHMENT 
- Force - 
Punishment Situation 
Movement 
ы 


The situation may contain opposing forces, in which case 


the direction and forc 
mined by the resultant of the forces. 


e of the child's movement are deter- 


DIVIDED SITUATION 


When the situation contains opposing forces, the child 
d in separating it into two aspects in such a way 


may succee 
one and approach the other. 


that he can flee the 


FLEEING SITUATION AND PUNISHMENT THROUGH DECEIT 


m 


E 
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USING DECEIT TO FLEE SITUATION AND ATTAIN REWARD 


- + 


Situation 


Reward 


Line of 
movement 


When the situation contains Opposing forces, the child 
may be able to introduce a third force, deceit, acting at 
an angle to the other forces, thus escaping both situation 
and punishment or attaining a regard while avoiding the 
situation. 


BLOCKED MOVEMENT 


Force + 


Movement Situation 


Forces my be adequate to initiate activity, but the move- 
ment may by blocked by other factors, such as lack of 
knowledge of progress. 


INSULATION AGAINST FORCES 


+ 


Situation 


Insulation 


The child may be insulated from the 


action of some 
forces because he fails to perceive the situation on account 
of ignorance, immaturity, Preoccupation, or sensory defect. 
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candy is, but is not supposed to take any without permission. He then is 
beset by conflicting urges: to enjoy the eating of the desired candy, or 
avoid parental disapproval. 

A child may experience conflicts similar to the one described as he 
is stimulated by two opposing drives to action and must decide between 
the values to be achieved by following one of them in preference to the 
other. The final choice usually depends on the mental awareness of a 
definite purpose or goal. Each reaction in a series of reactions is mo- 
tivated by purpose and mental readiness in scquential order. Two-ycar- 
old Raymond, for example, was visiting with his parents in the home of 
friends. Since he is a healthy, active youngster, he proceeded to run 
around the room to his great delight but to the annoyance of the adults. 


His father picked him up and placed him on a chair, admonishing him 


to stay therc. His drive toward activity was so great that he continued to 


move his hands and feet in concert, an 
He did not cry, however. He kept a watchful eye on his father and, 


when the latter was not looking at him, got up backwards on his knees, 
preparatory to sliding off the chair. A glance from his father was suffi- 
cient to bring him back to a sitting position, which he maintained 
activity became too strong. He suddenly lunged 
from the chair, and ran to his father, iterating with persuasive smiles, 
> To what extent had Raymond thought through the rela- 
engaging in strenuous activity? 

One characteristic of a child's motivation is that it must be evalu- 
ated according to the kind of behavior produced rather than to be 
observed directly. Hence the extent'or level of a child's drive to action 
can be determined by an adult only in the light of (1) the persistence of 


the behavior, such as the child’s continued search for hidden objects, 
a child’s efforts to lift a heavy object, and 
achieve a desired purpose, as 


d to contort his face into grimaces. 


until the drive for greater 


“Daddy play. 
tive value of obeying his father and of 


(2) the energy output, such as 


(3) the application of various approaches to e 
when a child attempts to gain the attention of an associate, first by smiling 


at him, then by offering him his favorite toy, and finally, if the other 
approaches fail, by slapping, pinching, or biting him. nz А 
Nature of Drives The force of the drive that instigates а partic- 
ular form of behavior tends to be accompanied by emotional reactions 
that are rooted in previous experience. The emotional factor tends to 
affect the strength. and persistence of the influence exerted on overt 
behavior. Although it probably is a fact that behavior is activated 
throughout the life span of an individual by differing, persisting drives, 


Psychologists find it difficult to explain all human needs, urges, and 
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drives, or to determine how they are stimulated and what their relative 
strength may be. An oft-cited list of drives is that constructed by Cattell 
in 1950 as the possible basic motivators of behavior. 


PRELIMINARY LIST OF DRIVES 


1. Organic needs: 


To seek air; to avoid physical pain, heat, cold 


5 to seck water; to urinate and 
defecate. 


II. Propensities which are organic, viscerogenic, appetitive: 
l. (a) To seek stimulation, exercise, a 
(b) To play. 
2. To avoid stimulation, lie down, sleep, and rest when tired. 
3. To seek food. This may be functionally connected with storing food, with 


restless wandering (as in the herbivorous animals), or with hunting readi- 
ness (as in carnivorous), 


4. To court and mate (sex drive). 
5. To feed, protect, and shelter the young. 
6. To reject and avoid noxious subst 


ctivity when well rested, 


ances. 


III. Propensities showing no clear organic rhythm, nonappetitive: 


7. To escape from violent impression by (a) flight, (b) 
8. To defer, obey, abase oneself in the 
behavior in others, 


9. То appeal, cry aloud, and seck help whe 
10. To acquire, 


"freezing" to the spot. 
presence of superiority and dominance 


n utterly baffled, 


collect, possess, and defend whatever is found useful or attrac- 
tive. 
11. To explore strange places and things or manipulate and pull to pieces 
strange objects, 
12. 


- To remain in or seck the comp. 

13. To assert oneself, achieve, dom 

- To resent resistance to the ex 
destroy such resistance, 

15. To laugh and destro 

16. (Questionable.) To 


any of one's fellows. |. Я 
incer, lead, display oneself, 


pression of any Propensity; to attack and 


y tension in certain tension-prov 


oking situations. 
construct shelter and implement 


5.4 


equilibrium or homeostasis. For i 


quires adequate oxygen supply, maintenance of healthful body temper- 
ature, food and drink. Secondary needs include a feeling of belonging 
and of being wanted, security, and Satisfying accomplishment or success. 


4 Ву permission from Personality, by R. B. Cattell, copyright 1950, McGraw-Hill 
Book Company, Inc. 
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These fundamental needs of children must be fulfilled, but care 
should be taken that young people do not concentrate only on the satis- 
faction of their own needs, wants, and urges. They also need to learn to 
consider the needs and drives of others. Breckenridge and Vincent present 
the needs of children very well when they say the following concerning 


the balancing of needs: 


Progressive educators have long practiced the adaptation of teaching programs 
to fit at least the most outstanding of the "basic needs" of childhood. They have 
dren proves wasteful unless programs are adjusted 


long taught that work with chil | 
to the individual needs of individual children. Progressive educators have helped 
greatly to adapt schoolroom teaching and teaching by parents at home to the 


“basic needs" of children. They have not always remembered, however, the other 
il education, namely, that the child must be trained to 


erns of society. This requires a nice balance between 
the environment to fit the child on the one hand, 
1 self-control and consideration of others оп the other 


aspect of genuinely successft 
adapt his drives to the patt 
understanding or moulding 
and discipline or training it 
hand. ... 


Old-fashioned parents and formal educators, motivated by the children-should- 


be-seen-and-not-heard philosophy, leaned much too far in the direction of forcing 
adult patterns upon children, ignoring many of their basic needs and building up 
antagonisms or neuroticism as а result. Then the pendulum swung too far in the 
other direction in a few ultra-progressive schools or homes, with the result that 
children received no discipline, their whims were catered to and their “individu- 
alities" were permitted to flourish uncurbed. It soon became evident that uncurbed 
drives are no better than completely suppressed ones. No child who has failed to 
learn how to control his drives in order to live smoothly with other people can be 


called an educated child. 

ceding discussion, we now shall discuss children’s 
ding to their classification as (1) physiological or 
social drives or urges. 


In light of the pre 
needs and drives accor 
biological needs and (2) 


PHYSIOLOGICAL NEEDS AS DRIVES 
The neonate has few needs, but some of them (hunger, thirst, and 
elimination, for example) must be satisfied immediately. The organism 
possesses mechanisms to initiate appropriate activity when a state of 
m is lacking and needs to be regained. These reac- 
siological condition is returned to normal. 
ganic condition of change in equi- 


organic equilibriu 
tions continue until the phys 
Hence a physiological drive is an ог; 

and Vincent, E. L., Child Development, 4th ed., pp. 117- 


А зана М T Saunders Company, copyright 1960. 
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librium that starts a particular series of behavior changes. Needs oF 
drives essential to the well-being of the organism include (1) the satis- 
faction of hunger, thirst, or sex, (2) proper elimination, (3) securing 
of an adequate supply of oxygen, (4) Maintenance of appropriate tem- 
perature, and (5) recovery from fatigue (sleep and rest) 

The Hunger and Thirst Drives 
persists throughout the life of the individual. The origin of hunger is not 
fully understood, however. Although hunger pangs apparently are the 
result of the contractions of stomach muscles, it has been found that the 
hunger drives can be present without stomach contractions. Hence it is 
believed by some that a chemical factor may be responsible for the 
hunger, and that the stomach contractions may be by-products of the 
hungry state. There also is Some evidence of a relationship between 
the rhythmic occurrence of striped muscle activity and the rhythmic 
occurrence of hunger. 

Hunger is one of the Strongest physiological drives. The kind of food 
children customarily like to eat is determined chiefly by the food tastes 
they have acquired in the home. Yet, if a child or 
been without food for a relatively long time, he usu 
about the kind of food served, or the way 
is so great that any food is welcomed, unl 
Moreover, consciousness of hunger tends t 
vidual is in a semi-starved state rather t 
of total fasting. 

Attitudes toward food can have ап emotional base, Although the 
causes of certain food allergies are not completely understood, it is known 
that they sometimes result from developed attitudes toward food which 
may have their origin in stomach distress caused by e 
mental conditions while опе is eating \ 
attitudes. l'or example, а w 


The need for food and drink 


an older person has 
ally is not concerned 
it is served. The need for food 
ess it is completely repugnant. 
o be more definite if the indi- 
han suffering from the effects 


ating them. Environ- 
also may give rise to emotionalized 


oman who was recovering from an illness 
and whose appetite was not up to par found herself becoming so dis- 


gusted by the large quantities of food consumed by other persons sitting 
at the table with her that she found it impossible to eat even а small 


amount. Feelings of nausea made it necessary for her to leave the table 
and the room. , 


Children tend to crave more food than is 
three meals a day caten by adults, 
regular meals may be, Their 
midmorning and midafte 
that children who are the 


provided by the customary 
regardless of how substantial the 
growing bodies seen 
moon snack. Moreover, 


victims of inner represse 


n to require at least a 
it is gencrally agreed 
d resentments or emo- 
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tional upsets tend to gain much satisfaction and release of tension from 
overeating. Their emotional maladjustment takes the form of continual 
hunger pangs. 

A drive similar to hunger is that of thirst. A decrease in the secretions 
of the salivary glands and a deficiency of water in the tissues cause a 
dryness of the tissues of the mouth. Although the thirst drive is best satis- 
fied by drinking cool, clear water, the chewing of gum also is helpful. 
Flavored drinks may seem to relieve thirst momentarily, but the sugar 
content of such drinks militates against the satisfactory quenching of 
thirst. Furthermore, although the drinking of water gives temporary relief 
from thirst, throat dryness may be no more than a symptom of a body 
deficit that requires the balance of moisture in the entire system to be 
restored to satisfy completely the experiencing of the thirst need. 

The Sex Drive In Chapter 15 we shall discuss the development 
of psychosexual behavior. At this point, therefore, we shall consider 
only the physical manifestations of the sex drive, noting that it may or 
may not be essential to the maintaining of physiological equilibrium. Al- 
though sexual activity is essential to the survival of mankind, it is not 
necessary to the life of an individual. Properly controlled sexual activity 
does contribute to physical and mental health. Its importance is second 
only to hunger and thirst drives. 

The sexual development of the male is affected by the androgens 
secreted by the gonads, and by the hormones secreted in the pituitary 
gland. If Ше androgen supply is not interfered with, the sexual appetite 
ains fairly stable throughout the adult years. The female’s 


in the male rem } 
are the progesterone and estrogen which are 


principal sex hormones d 
secreted by the ovaries. The former is important in pregnancy and the 


latter controls the sexual appetite. If the testes of the male or the ovaries 
of the female are removed, the individual may lose much of his sexual 
à : 

шен the satisfaction of the sexual drives can be restricted by moral 
and social codes and by civil law, psychological conflicts can be aroused 
by denial of desired sexual activity. Hence sex can become a dynamic 
force in the motivation of an individual's behavior. He may be moved to 
disregard social disapproval or disease possibilities by the strength of his 
sex icedi He can become so emotionally motivated that he brings harm 
to himself and to those who become involved in his promiscuous sex 


activities. During preadolescence and adolescence, a young person’s 
thoughts. emotions, and activities may be very much influenced by the 
development of sexual appetite. In fact, it is believed by some who have 
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studied the sex drive that later sex conflict can be initiated through the 
fixed patterning of an infant's nursing experiences. (See Chapter 15.) 

The Maintaining of Proper Elimination The body takes care 
of the process of elimination through the functioning of Special organs. 
These are activated by internal stimuli. Proper diet and adequate body 
activity are favorable to normal elimination. One of the rearing problems 
during the early years is to train the child to develop regular habits, and 
to want to meet his hunger and thirst needs in such ways that difficulties 
of elimination are avoided. Training in habits of elimination can start as 
early as six months and can be well established by the end of one year, 
although it is likely to be achieved later. The mother who encourages 
the formation of elimination habits at an early age helps not only herself 
but the child as well. Adolescents and adults who tend to engage in seden- 


tary activities may need either to change their pattern of living or to take 
cathartics to activate the process. 


Oxygen and Temperature Needs 
strong drive under certain conditions, 


experience it. It is possible for a person who has lived in a lower altitude 
to move to a high altitude where there is less Oxygen content and suffer 
considerably without being aware of the cause of his difficulty. This is 
known as anoxia (oxygen deficiency). The symptoms of the trouble are 
confused feelings, dizziness, or a kind of drunkenness. The victim may 
burst into tears, shout, or engage in fighting for no reason. 

Less severe but also unhealthful 
rooms. Unless the school has an 


Air hunger can become a 
although people normally seldom 


is lack of sufficient oxygen in class- 


t sc conditioning system that works ade- 
quately, the ventilating of a classroom is achieved by opening windows. 


Since children who, in the winter months, sit near open windows that do 
not have ventilator shields may 


uncommon for the oxygen in a c 
insufficient for their needs, The 


air 


| : y temperature usually is linked 
with the supply of sufficient oxygen. The norm 
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many layers of clothing, especially during the cold months, to prevent cold 
air from touching their delicate little bodies. Present attitudes toward 
the amount of clothing needed by children appears to be much more 
sensible. During warm weather, children wear a minimum of clothing 
so that the air may circulate around their bodies. Most children wear little 
underwear the year around. In adequately heated houses they are lightly 
clad, but are protected from the cold when they are out of doors during 
cold weather. 

Fatigue Recovery Relatively strenuous activity is needed by the 
growing child. Equally important is relaxing sleep when he is healthily 
fatigued. The child needs sleep to conserve energy for growth. During 
infancy the child spends most of his time sleeping, awaking for needed 
feeding and some slight activity. As he matures, his sleeping time is re- 
duced, so that usually by the age of three years he spends about twelve 
hours in sleep, most of it at night, with at least one daytime nap. By the 


time a child is old enough to enter the first grade of elementary school, 


his sleeping time approximates about eleven hours, all of them during 


the night. 4 з 
The amount of sleep needed by the older child depends on the kind 


and amount of activity in which he engages during the day and his own 
particular sleep needs. The more alert, faster donde SB sec 18 
песа less sleep than docs the slower developer. The sleeping ha its of the 
family also are significant. Constancy т bed-going routines are important. 
In some homes children are the victims of irregular family patterns. 
One father of a two-year-old was heard to say, Tommy is supposed to 
go to bed at cight-thirty, but you know how it is. Too often it is eleven 
o'clock before we get him to sleep.” The family schedule should be so 
arranged that, at a reasonably early hour, the iy is аута a 
(not overexcited) so that he is ready for bed an : cg night's s cep. 

School-age children and adolescents, as well as a ults, sometimes mis- 
take boredom for fatigue. A study or work task may fail to hold the indi- 
Vidual’s attention. Consequently, he asserts that he is oe to con- 
tinue the activity. The same pëson шау then Neon wi ^ vigor, in a 
more appealing type of activity with no signs o E Contrariwise, 
a person may become so engrossed in a project that he continues with it 


. i ivation i hat he 
P sical endurance. His motivation is so great t 
"s beyond: перше f great physical fatigue. The results may be 


far ize the signs О: е А зыш LE 
p ace and ds needed to maintain organic equilibrium are 
ul, since 


being denied. 
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SOCIAL DRIVES AND URGES 


A child needs to develop a feeling of self- 
He needs challenging experiences and re 
them. His behavior in relation to other persons and to the various situ- 
ations in which he finds himself is motivated 
tion, approval, and Sympathy, the need for < 
Success, superiority, and adventure. He wants t 
at the same time, be recognized as an individual different from his asso- 
ciates. He has the drive to adjust to his outside world, the while he is 
"living happily? with himself. To the degree 
conflict with his social environment, he needs ir 
adult assistance in learning to control them. 

Desire for Recognition and Approval 
age seeks attention from his confrer 
attention from those w 


esteem or personal worth. 
asonable freedom to engage in 


by the desire for recogni- 
ccurity, and the urge for 
о be like other people but, 


that his drives come into 
ntelligent and sympathetic 


An individual of any 
es. To the child the receiving of 
ho surround him is a ch 
itself early. The baby’s crying, more often than not, is a bid for atten- 
tion to his needs. As he matures, he attempts to gain attention in other 
ways—by smiling, cooing, patting, and, if these approaches fail, by slap- 
ping and biting. He wants to impress others. As he grows older, Tecog- 
nition fer se is not as satisfying as is approving regard. 
in various activities with a kind of playing- 
nursery school child, observed by one Titers, appeared to be ex- 
tremely eager for attention. She inven ittle tasks which took her past 
the observer's chair. Each time she smiled, curtsied, 
“Excuse me.” This behavior continued 

nodded. When the observer's responses ceased, the little girl withdrew 
to a far corner of the гоот, turned her back on the visitor. frowned and 
muttered disapproval of the visitors refusa] to continue the ате. 50 
strong was the child's need for approval, however, that bye was 
e duc rond allow her to ies s sing for the visitor. 

tivity. Parents NR 


telligently and sincerely. Some adults 


aracteristic that. shows 


He may engage 
to-the-gallery attitude. А 


and murmured, 
as the writer smiled and 


ator of constructive ac- 
fail to utilize commendation in- 
^ In their relations with a child, 
approval given. Other ad . „arns to discount the worth of the 
is f Г: h. fe oe 9m giving a child any commenda- 
п a car that he might thereby become conceited or vain. This is an 
extremely E i 
is h ii i : the Young person. Either attitude 
1s harmful. Justified praise and earned disapproval of unsocial acts help 
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a child interpret more realistically than otherwise would be the case those 
social values which aid him in obtaining a proper perspective of himself 
as a social being. 

The Need for Sympathy Adult attitudes toward the offering of 
sympathy to a child when it is needed follow closely the pattern that 
should be set for the giving of approval. Often what may seem to an adult 
to be a minor hurt or disappointment takes on the proportions of a 
great tragedy to the child. He needs the understanding sympathy of the 


adult. 
Physicians 


better than can a man. If this is true, 
hood. From early years, little girls, more than boys, tend to receive morc 


sympathetic attention from adults if they fall or otherwise hurt them- 
selves, Boys usually arc admonished to be little men and not to cry. 
Care can be taken by adults to become aware ofa child's attempts to 
solicit sympathy. A young person may believe that he is not receiving 
sufficient attention. Consequently, he makes much of a minor injury to 
receive desired attention. To the extent that his elders are receptive to 
his crying or other distress symptoms in such situations, he can develop 
habits of dependence and self-pity that may continue throughout his adult 


life, 


and nurses sometimes claim that women can endure pain 
it is not a carry-over from child- 


The Need for Security A child’s seeking of recognition, ap- 
rooted in his strong drive to find security in 
the affection and regard of his elders. He needs to feel that he is wanted 
and accepted as an esteemed member of his group. This urge tends to 
encourage the child to act in such ways that he earns the respect and 
admiration of his associates. Especially is he eager to win the favor of 
his fellow playmates or schoolmates. If he cannon gain his purpose through 
achievement, he may attempt to “buy their friendship by 


5 ifts all tales of family prestige. | 
iens йз usually is not recognized as a need by the child 
until he has learned what it means. The age at which this understanding 
is achieved tends to vary with the economic situation of the family. The 
child of economically privileged parents may delay the assuming of finan- 
cial responsibility for his own welfare until early adulthood. In fact, 


i continuing parental provision 
attending college can become a means of g pa | р 
з and wants. The son or daughter of less favored parents 
g B mne i 
h part-time work, to incrcase the family income 


f the needs of the parents or of younger 


proval, and sympathy arc 


constructive achi 


of personal needs 
may attempt сапу, throug 
because of the recognition О 


sibli А 
The cmotional life of the child is affected by his awareness of the 
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degree of economic security experienced by his family. Regardless of 
conditions, the young person, during his later developmental years, should 
come to feel personal responsibility for his own welfare. He needs to be 
given many opportunities to spend money to satisfy his actual personal 
requirements. An allowance that is in keeping with the financial ability 
of the family can afford valuable experience to the child as he is guided 


in his expenditure of it. Early experience with moncy can be helpful in 
discovering its value and use. 


It is unfortunate if, during his early years, 
worry about money matters. Moreover, 
develop patterns of confident living to the degree that he is assured of 
security in home and out-of-home relationships, in economic status, and 
in the ability to cope with day-by-day problems of adjustment. 

The Urge for Success and Superiority Ап important 
adjusted living is the satisfaction of the urge for successful achievement. 
Parents who tend to care for all of a child's needs deny him the oppor- 
tunity to take responsibility and thereby to experience the pleasure of 
earning success in his accomplishments. Furthermore, continuing devel- 
opment of success is encouraged by the operation of the success factor 
during the early life of a child. 

A young person thrills to satisfaction engendered by m 
to him constitutes a challenging problem. The drive to do something 
better than someone else is a valuable asset to the growing child if it is 
not carried to extremes. Too often parents fail to recognize the strength 
of this need. A child, for example, receives a new, relatively complicated 
toy. He is eager to manipulate it. How great is his disappointment if his 
father, for instance, decides to take this pleasurable experience for him- 
self by showing the child how it operates! Too often children’s Christmas 
presents offer adults more fun than they do the child. After they have 
demonstrated the working of toys, older people wonder why the sup- 
posed recipient is not challenged as they are by them. 

Even during preschool years, a child craves Opportunities to excel. 
This drive, as we have indicated above, tends to continue through adult- 
hood. According to Alfred Adler and other Psychologists, superiority in 


asic to the happiness of most 
dult desires activity, but even 
Wer to be master of a situation. 


the child is stimulated to 
the growing child is likely to 


aspect of 


astering what 
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The possession of an intense urge to be superior may have harmful as 
well as beneficial results. If a young person is exposed to unequal competi- 
tion in home, school, or social situations, for example, he may attempt to 
satisfy his need to excel by cheating, lying, or stealing. Adults must be 
ar child’s capabilities and provide opportunities for 
d success in work or play activities that are fitted to 
his innate abilities, stage of maturation, and background of experience. 

The Urge for Adventure Curiosity is a normal human quality. 
From early childhood onward most individuals have the urge to explore 
the new and the different. An important aspect of the child’s develop- 
mental pattern is to broaden his horizon by participation in experiences 
that increase his knowledge and understanding of the world about him. 
He uses all his maturing sensory equipment to become acquainted with 
all the fascinating objects and conditions in his environment. Sometimes 
his curiosity seems to be insatiable. He observes, he handles, he asks 
йййїїёта 1б questions about the how and why of things and situations. 
He usually has many opportunities to satisfy this drive. Some of these 


Opportunities are discovered by himself; others are provided for him. 

The child has a strong urge to investigate. He builds with his blocks 

and tears down what he has constructed; he enjoys prying into things; 

he destroys his toy hat makes them “tick.” Usually 
stroys his toy: 


s in order to discover W 
the child’s desire for adventure is easily satisfied. He tries опе adventure- 
some activity after anothe 


r. Unless he is denied the privilege of experi- 
menting, his drive follows а relatively harmless path of investigation and 
, his 
discovery. Wise parents and teac 


hers can utilize this commonly felt drive 
to help the child or adolescent gain considerable knowledge and under- 
ат of his world through personal and vicarious experiences. If the 
child S PERRA by rigid adults in his efforts to engage in healthful, 
constructive dventure-secking, 


he may be impelled to find his satisfaction 
in socially undesirable adventurous acts, 


such as vandalism, truancy from 
. H ji T. 
School, or serious delinquent behavio! 


alert to a particul 
him to earn wante 


THE ACHIEVEMENT OF PURPOSES OR GOALS 
Needs, drives, and urges can be regarded as behavior motivators 
toward the realization of the child's developing life purposes goals. 
As we have suggested in earlier discussions, the Baby appears to be con- 
cerned almost entirely with the satisfaction of his bodily needs, although 
awareness of his relationships with the persons and objects in his environ- 
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ment is beginning to show itself. Gradually, purposes and goals associated 
with his physiological and social urges take form. The young child's im- 
mediate wants usually are short-lived, however, and vary with existing 
inner conditions and outer circumstances. It probably is not until the 
child starts his school experiences that he can be regarded as giving evi- 
dence of longer-term purposes that resemble somewhat later-age life goals. 
The arousal of a desire to learn constitutes the motivation of purpose 
in learning. It is the teacher's responsibility to discover and utilize what- 
ever stimuli will assist individual learners to apply the mastery drive to 
the attaining of success in skill perfection, subject-matter learning, or 
attitude development. Various approaches can be utilized to encourage 
satisfying achievement and to avoid the onset of feelin 
frustration. Some of the techniques available to р: 
assisting young pcople to engage in 
discussed here briefly. 
The Use of Incentives In child rearing, 


sibilities of adults is so to plan their courses of action that the child is 
motivated to discover the underlying purpose of his learning activities 
and to put forth his best efforts to benefit from his learning ex 
These planned motivations can be referred to as incentives. 
Incentives usually are classified as (1) extrinsic, 
learning or working situations, such as 
"star" in school, and (2) 


gs of thwarting or 
arents and teachers for 
purposcful or goal-aimed activity are 


one of the chief respon- 


periences. 


lying outside the 
a moncy reward, a medal, or a 
intrinsic, lying within the learning or working 
Situation, such as pride in achievement, increase in self-confi 
attainment of power to engage in related activities. The y 
need to be motivated to engage in cert; 
offering of extrinsic rew 


dence, or 
oung child may 
ain necessary activities through the 
ards. He can be encouraged early, however, to 
recognize the value to himself of behavior motivations through intrinsic 
incentives. The self-confidence engendered by their application usually 
motivates the child or adolescent to еагп success in his constructive activ- 
ities. Incentives for young peoples? learning and work projects include, 
among others developed by ingenious adults, knowledge of results, rewards 
and punishments, competition, fear of failure, and avoidance of feelings 
of frustration. 

Knowledge of Results 
be mentally set to engage in an 
of a desired purpose or goal. А] 
to want activity merely for the sa 
even though it may be in the fo 
to be motivated by a purpose. 


It is important for a younger person to 
activity that is aimed at the fulfillment 
though the very young child may seem 
tisfaction he derives from it, his behavior, 
tm of make-believe play, 


gradually comes 
Consequently, 


the child’s learning is facili- 
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tated insofar as he is helped to understand toward what goal he is moving 
and how well he is performing in the realization of his purpose. 

As the learner is kept informed concerning his relative progress, he 
usually is stimulated thereby toward greater learning effort. It often is 
difficult to evaluate objectively and satisfactorily the degree of progress 
that has been attained. The most practical medium of cvaluation, of 
course, is demonstrated ability to utilize the skill or material learned. 
The functional approach to learning, as in the developing use of a 
language or of mathematical concepts, or in the mastery of a complicated 
skill, does not lend itself to satisfactory measurement of the successive 
steps in the continuity of progress. Hence the child may become dis- 
couraged from putting forth his best efforts in learning situations that 
require much integration of processes before efficiency in overt responses 
becomes apparent. Р 

Reward and Punishment Reward and punishment are or should 
be related to the acquiring of some knowledge of achieved results in 
learning. Many experiments have been conducted in which the strength 
of animals’ biological drives have been studied. The subjects were trained 
to become aware of rewards in the form of desired food, or of punishment 
administered by way of a mild electric shock. The reward approach usu- 
ally is utilized by animal trainers in their attempt to teach an animal to 
learn a particular bchavior habit. On any age level and mmostarcas of 
activity, an effective incentive for motivating an individual » continue 
7 achieving a reward in the form of success. An- 
other valuable stimulator of continued effort is the giving of praise for 


adequate progress in mastering the learning or yas beu й 
Punishment can take the form of reasonable voca Pp or 
mild physical pain. There is some experimental ipie "n + e i 
that the administration of painful punishment ONES А у : han ү 
merc calling of attention to inadequate results. Whatey er form а ee 
ment is applied, the child needs to recognize it к " ipe 1 а э s 
him to corrective changes in his behavior that should be made for whic 


he wi ра roval. ^ Я А 
will receive арр believe that reward is superior to punishment 


Thorndike and others of successful progress in the 


sciousness 

as a motivating force. ENG CON eee Жа rU NS h i 

ае: | 5 "m arouses inner satisfactions that prepare the entire 
pletion oi a p. 


2 х activity. Both reward and punishment 
body for continucd favorable ) \ р 
on. To encourage improved performance 


А iscreti 
shoul with discre i 
es d sa enn and resentment, punishment needs to be 
er than dis Fe 


directed t d inadequate activity, not at the child. The learner's or 
ed toward ша 


Satisfying performance 1S 
М © P 
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worker's cooperation can be secured by shifting the emphasis from punish- 
ment and disapproval to the stimulation of a feeling of security in right- 
doing as soon as this change in attitude is feasible. 

Competition and Cooperation Chil 
years seldom seem to be affected by 
age of five or six onward throu 
appears to be a significant motiv. 
times is difficult to shift a chil 


dren before the age of two 
the motive of competition. From the 
gh adulthood, competition or rivalry 
ator of an individual’s behavior. It some- 
d's competition against the achievement 
record of another to competition against his own past accomplishments. 
Some teachers attempt to encourage competition with self among their 
pupils, especially on the secondary school level, by 
keep a record, in graph form, of their successive r 
ple, as compared with class aver 


having young people 
atings in tests, for exam- 


ages. The young people then are encour- 
aged to discover possible reasons for variations in their progress, 


For competition with associates to have value for the developing indi- 
vidual, it is essential that he be provided opportunities to compete with 
other young people who are similar to himself in ability to achieve. It is 
extremely frustrating for a child or older person to find himself in compe- 
tition with others who have greater ability or wider background experi- 
ence than himself. Failure to succeed in an inequitable situation can have 
serious emotional results, even for those children who generally are suc- 
cessful in their accomplishments. Hence adults 
responsibility of setting up situ 
opportunities to engage in he 

Modern parents and tea 


are charged with the 
ations in which children will be given 
althful competition with their ability peers. 


chers are emphasizing the value to a child 
of engaging in cooperative activities with his play 


There need not be an antithesis betw 
In most competitive Sports, for exam 
portant. The two competing groups 
50 that there may be equality of per 


The older child who is given to “bullying” younger children is a 
poor sport—he neither is cooperative nor a fair competitor. In fact, he 
is more than likely to withdraw from any attempt to compete with boys 
of his own age or stage of maturation. Contrariwise, some younger, 
smaller children refuse to compete with their peers but seem to be driven 
by their strong compctitive spirit to “take on” older. 
Either type of youngster needs the wise guidance o 
stand the Psychological factors invol 
must be maintained, but he needs to 


and work associates. 
een competition and cooperation. 
ple, team cooperation is most im- 


need to be well matched, however, 
formance. 


» Stronger associates. 
Í adults who under- 
ved. The child's personal integrity 
learn the value of cooperation with 
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his fellows and the limits to which he should go in attempts to meet 
competition in any area of endeavor. 
Fear of Failure Some theorists in the recent past held that a 


child's adjustment to his life's pattern is best achieved if he is protected 


from anv situation in which he might encounter failure. It was assumed 


that failure is always a destructive force that can incite in the child nega- 


tive, unconstructive patterns of behavior. It is true that actual or antic- 


ipated failure may result in the cessation of an activity even though some 
Success is possible if the individual were to stay with the project. Yet, 
unless the child has experienced at least some slight degree of failure in 
the performance of desired tasks, he not only is unable to savor the sweet 
rewards of success, but he is denied the opportunity to evaluate his own 
strengths and weaknesses. 

The urge to avoid failure is basic in every phase of an individual's 
life. This drive has definite educational significance. The attitude of a 
child’s parents and teachers toward what constitutes success or failure 
influences his own standards. The extent to which he accepts their judg- 
ment concerning the quality of his work affects his own attitudes toward 
them as well as toward the tasks involved. If a ваны PARON һаз come to 
believe (rightly or wrongly) that an adult who is critical of his perform- 
ance is not a good judge or is prejudiced against him, the adult will have 


little influence on the child's work. А 
Avoidance of Thwarting and Frustration It seems almost con- 


tradictory to claim as we did in the foregoing that it is beneficial for a 
child to experience some failure and now to seem to assert that the same 
child should not be exposed to thwarting and frustrating experiences. The 
difference is a matter of degree. Occasional failure to achieve desired 
goals that are possible of achievement can be an excellent motivator of 

a relatively insurmountable 


: ў is Е child to meet 

improved working habits. For a C : DES 

Ws Mos iiem satisfaction of a vital need or drive is a de- 
1 а 


structively frustrating experience that, if the ore iam can do 
inestimable harm to the child’s personality development. ne 
A child can be said to be frustrated if there is any Le erence ү 
goal-directed behavior that is severe enough w cause mental or чоп 
ling of frustration is rooted in a thwarted need or drive. 

M de individual may be exposed to many personal or 
ttempts to reach desired goals, a thwarting situ- 
frustration unless the child recognizes the obstacle 


disturbance. 
Although a developing 
social obstacles as he а 
ation does not result in 1 
аз a threat to self-realization- 
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The forces that incite frustration differ with 
can experience all-over feelings of thwar 
when he is hungry. The baby may show s 
favored toy is out of his reach or he is s 
older child or adolescent can become emo 
with no apparent reasons, deny him Participation in a much desired 
activity, such as attendance at a Party, or if peer-age associates seem to 
engage in projects which, for one reason or ano 
powers of participation. A high school freshm 
years younger than her classmates. Because 
the family physician had deemed it unwis 
physical activities appropriate for her older 
was excused by the school authorities from Participation in regular gym- 
nastic activities. As she sat on the sidelines in the gymnasium and watched 
her classmates climb Topes and engage in other similar stunts, she felt 
completely frustrated. She believed that the other girls regarded her as 
a child, even though she was a leader in academic learning. This emo- 
tional experience continued to plague her through later 
and early adulthood. The fact th 


age level. The infant 
ting if he is denied his bottle 
igns of extreme frustration if a 
ubjected to toilet training. An 
tionally disturbed if his parents, 


ther, are beyond his 
an, for example, was several 


ven into adult years, an individual can 
and situations that are beyond his power to 
control but that may interfere Scriously with the immediate needs or 
desires. In retrospect, some of these thwarting incidents may seem rela- 
tively unimportant, but at the time of their occurrence they may take 


on the proportions of phe. A few illustrations can be 
cited: A child who has been looking fo 


is inconsolable if inclement weather on 
be postponed; a high school senior hu 


ork may become emotionally 
ce laws require him to stay in school. 
lf to be completely frustrated when her 
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parents, according to Old-World traditions, refuse to permit her to date, 
as is the custom among her peer associates whose parents are more per- 
missive than hers. The obeying of traffic regulations is irksome to the 
driver of an automobile who wishes to reach his destination quickly. 
Equally frustrating to a pedestrian is the “Don’t Walk" sign at a street 
crossing, if no automobiles or trucks are in view and he is in a hurry. 
Laws governing business practices can be most annoying to the man who 
believes he can avoid following these rules without hurt to anyone else. 
Many individuals also experience feelings of frustration if their economic 
situation (no matter how good it may be) is such that they realize they 
cannot afford an expensive car, a large, finely furnished home, or any 
other much desired luxury that is possessed by others who are wealthier 
than themselves. ЭКИ med * 

'The reader probably can enumerate occasions in his own life when 
serious drives to action were frustrated. The degree to which such ex- 
periences have a lasting effect upon an individual’s personality pattern 
depends to a great extent on his ability to accept denial of his strong 
drives or urges. In Chapter 18 we discuss the mental health approach to 
thwarting, frustration, and conflict. At this n ELT that, insofar 
as is possible, adults attempt 80 to order ue | | д environment and 
guide his developing behavior that уагда ble me rating gin 
are kept to a minimum and that, when thwarting experiences do occur 


Occasionally, the child has sufficient emotional balance to take them in 
as a у, 


his stride. 


QUESTIONS AND TOPICS FOR DISCUSSION 
i behavior? 
Jhat i ant by the dynamics of 
“ е s Б аш diagrams. Illustrate the operation of at least five 
. Study Ragse? 


of them. a predisposition. Give examples. 


z«plain what is meant by ; 
3. Explain wh Ps list of drives have you experienced? To what 


Whic Cattel з 
Be Уер d vou been able to satisfy them? 

Paene s les of situations in which children need to be trained 
5. Give схатр ds to the pattern of socicty. 


cir nee " 
to adapt th c food tastes? How did these devclop? 


Р - of your dcfinit : 
5 bet ee d present slecping habits? How do they differ from 
. What аге 


j ? Five years ago? How do you explain 
x ten years ago: 
what they were ) 
э 
any changes! 


8. To what extent 


have you learned to live happily with yourself? 
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How does your degree of self-sufficiency affect your relationships 
with other people? 

9. Give examples of some specific needs, wants, or urges displayed by 
(1) young children, (2) older children, (3) young adolescents. 

10. How important to you is the earning of success in achievement? 
Explain. 


- Give examples of healthful adventure-secking by a child that may 
be disapproved by his parents. P 
12. To what type of incentive are you most likely to respond? Why? 


13. Special Project: Notice any attention-getting techniques employed 
by your subjects. What age and sex differences do you find? Tass 
you in any way been able to increase their feelings of security? 
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FORMATION OF 
INTERESTS AND 
ATTITUDES 


are personal and may be latent or ac- 
2 


i i d. They exert an important in- 
tive. They develop from early childhoo t 
fluence z de HE ad an individual, and can become the bases of biases 
and prejudices, A particular interest or attitude is discriminative in that 
Р rejudices. А ра а s 
it Ma jn wis н yr or older person to follow one course of action 


INTERESTS AND ATTITUDES 


rather than another. Р ; 
Interests and attitudes vary in intensity. To the дешкени an antares 
Or an 2h adi ;ntinues to affect the individual pleasantly it is main- 
tained d we > strengthened. If experiences associated with the ful- 
ed and probably 5 or cause discomfort, 


i annoying 
1 i or attitude are y 
iue adi power as a motivator of behavior. An attitude 
wever, they lose th 


ded | 1, deep rooted, and continuous, but an interest usually 

s E is А 7 : eed 

ls te to be pem T ely inconsistent and fleeting. Yet an interest may 

* garded as re ың фак it takes оп some of the characteristics of an 
ome so persisten е 


attitude. 
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CHILDREN'S DEVELOPING INTERESTS 


Children's developing interests are closely allied to their growing 
needs, drives, and urges. A particular need or drive tends to be satisfied 


according to a more or less consistent pattern of beh 


avior. From this mode 
of re 


action often emerges a relatively consistent interest that can be 
further encouraged by environmental conditions 
Meaning and Development of Interest 
generally used to explain the reasons for 
form of activity rather than in another. 
his interests, and they are related to his p 
interests emerge from his 
child usually 


and experiences. 
The term "interest" is 
an individual’s engaging in one 
A child usually is conscious of 
ower to perform. A child's early 
growing capabilities and powers. The younger 
has little concern about his environment except as he re- 
sponds to people and objects about him in light of his needs and those 
things he can and wants to do. It is not until he re 
maturational level that he becomes interested in 
playing with other children. He cannot be forced 
these activities until he is constitutionally ready. 
The arousal of any of the child’s de 
his physical Status, his mental 
ments of his social environment. Ex 


aches an appropriate 
talking, walking, or 
to be interested in 


veloping interests is affected by 
and emotional maturation, and the cle- 

perience is an important factor in a 
child’s acquisition of interests, which are relatively unstable until adoles- 
cence. Interest becomes a motivator of behavior 
child becomes aware of himself as 


ests are centered in himself and his wants, 


During the child’s early period of Struggles for self-realization he 
appears to be almost completely. self-centered, He tends to describe 
people and things in hi 


S environment as his personal possessions. Не 
constantly uses expressions such as baby’s ball, my cup, my daddy, my 
mommy, and the like. It js only as he gains greater understanding of 
his relationships that he gives indication of larger interests that include 
concern about the activities of family members and 
later of teachers and schoolmates. The child 
interested in other people’s appraisal of himself 
he can gain their approval. 


A child's interests 


as soon as the young 
a person. Consequently, his first inter- 


play associates, and 
also gradually becomes 
and in ways in which 


› Space ships, stools, birdhouses, and the like. 
in faraway places and the lives of great pcople. 
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interested in animals as pets as may be seen in Figure 88. 
ulation he receives, he is motivated to develop an 
search, mechanics, big game hunting, or other areas 


He is especially 
In light of the stim 
interest in scientific re 
of challenging activity. 


Wide World Photo 


Figure 88. Children Enjoy Playing with Animals. 


erest Development Experienced needs and 


o the kind and extent of developed interests. 
od and drink but learns to like 


Factors Affecting Int 
urges, of course, are basic t 


т i felt need for fo NP QUE QT ae 
ros en ш nn usually as а result of imitating his family's 
rep А 


уер i ting something that his elders do 

food habits. A child is likely to resist eating s j d 

not e E it М -if he is admonished that it is good for him. He is espe- 

ciall зде ар, food that seems to be eaten with gusto by a favorite 

itd perth ов milk, but another has no interest in milk unless 
. One child en , 


ch r i ed. 5 " 
ое T а boys, become clothes-conscious. This may be 
Little girls, earlier to take greater interest in 


nothers appear 
tas partly р hey do their son. Then, again, boys 
ressing up” a lit 


te a - more strenuous sports and resent wearing “sissified 
е Ore dress and grooming does not really show itself 


clothes. Their interest in 
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until adolescence when they begin dating. During this latter period. of 
development, both girls and boys are stimulated by their increasing SE 
urge to develop interest in personal appearance, dancing and other social 
activities, and perhaps in study to cause them to become more attractive 
to the members of the opposite sex. 

Social motives, in addition to the sex urge, may become motivators 
of changing interests. Leisure-time interests are rooted in the need to 
relax from more or less strenuous work activity. Some interests, such as 
participation in physical and social activities, or pride in home conditions, 
have prestige value. Interest in self-improvement or study may be aimed 
at acquiring vocational competence or earning commendation from rela- 


tives and friends. In fact, some young people are interested in study for 
no other reason than that they gain considerable pleasure from engaging 
in study activities. 

The emotional factor can wield a pow 


erful influence on a growing 
child's development of an interest pattern 


. Success in an activity is a 
potent encourager of continued interest. Contrariwise, failure or imagined 


failure to succeed dampens a young person’s interest in a work, study, or 
play project. A child tends to 


view with affectionate regard anyone who 
seems to be interested in him and his doings. He soon loses interest in а 
person, however, who fails to accord him the 


attention which he believes 
to be owed him. 


Although success is a strong motivator of interest arousal, a young 
person soon loses interest in a project that appears to be too easy. He 
thrills to the challenge of solving problems that require time and energy 
but that he considers to be within his ability 
pupil, for example, may tend to neglect wh 
matter and be driven by his interest in c 


many hours working on a problem that appears to defy solution. ‘The 
unevenness of performance in school study that too often is found among 
bright children and 


young people can be explained in light of the interest 
factor, 


range. The mentally superior 
at he considers “easy” subject 
hallenging situations to spend 


The fact that a young person is expected to achieve adequate com- 
petence in all areas of school study may be a cause of hardship for the 
secondary school pupil, especially one who may perform brilliantly in 
Une field (mathematics or science, for example) but who, because of lack 
of Interest, may fail in another, such as a foreign language, art, ог ee 
other subject that does not constitute an interesting challenge for him. 
Interest that is rooted in a special talent can be a strong motivator ога 
child's persisent efforts toward productive achievement in a particular 
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field. Yet he needs to be guided toward recognition of his need to develop 
some interest at least in other areas of endeavor so that he will be fitted 
for balanced living in his group. 

Although a young person should have more than one behavior- 
motivating interest, there is danger in his developing so many interests 
that he finds it difficult to concentrate on the adequate fulfillment of any 
one of them. This is the kind of situation, for example, in which a young 
person may find himself in relation to his school studies. Instead of having 
as described in the previous paragraph, an older 
s interests to include all or most of his 
ager to excel in all of them that 


one all-engaging interest 
child or adolescent may spread hi 
subjects. He then is likely to become 50 € 
he is driven to spend so much time and energy on school work that, unless 
he is carefully guided, he will deny himself recreational and social ac- 
tivities which he needs. He may even try to broaden his interests to com- 


bine excessive study with participation in athletics and social events. If 


he finds it impossible to keep up with all his interests, he may become 
ted interest in all or most of them. 


discouraged and lose actively motiva 

Most childhood interests are relatively fleeting. A baby or young 
child tends to change from one interest to another. He plays with one 
toy, and then throws it aside for another. He climbs on a chair, sits there 
momentarily, and then goes in pursuit of something else that attracts his 
attention. When he gains good control of his legs and acquires body 
balance, he walks, he runs, he skips, he jumps; he falls down and picks 
himself up again. The city child delights in balancing himself along cracks 
In the pavement or the street curb. The country child scales trees, balances 
himself on the top edge of a low fence, or jumps from rock to rock. All 
these activities indicate his interest in physical activity, but he soon tires 
of any onc activity and finds something else to intrigue him. 

There are times, however, when even small children persist in ап 
activity for what seems to an adult to be a long time to continue the 
project without earning success in it. For example, a baby tries to get his 
toe into his mouth, the older child tries to stand on his head, wriggle his 
ny one of the acrobatic stunts that he views on tele- 
| ms to serve as an added impetus to continue, 
e requires that he stop, or his attention and 


Cars, or perform а 
Vision, Repeated failure see 
until extreme physical fatigu' 


interest are diverted to something else. ; 
Duration of Interest The older elementary school child or 


adolescent often is influenced by his immediate interest in decision-making 
о 


Situations. Will the boy complete his home assignments for school or play 
ball with his pals? Will the girl finish reading an interesting story ог 
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complete a household chore which is her responsibility? Young people as 
well as their elders experience conflicts of interests. The strength. and 
length of duration of any developed interest varies with degree of maturity 
and with the extent to which the individual is able to s 
interests to more remote benefits. 

Ап interest may become so engrossing that other interests arc for- 
gotten temporarily. Nine-year-old Joan, for example, came in from play 
one late afternoon, announcing that she was starved. She asserted. that 
she just couldn't wait until six o'clock for dinner to be 
suddenly remembered that one of her fay 
about to be shown. 


acrifice immediate 


served. Then she 
orite television programs was 


So engrossed did she become in the program that, 
when her mother called her for dinner, she begged to be allowe 


with the viewing until the end of the picture. Her supposed interest in 
food had been superseded by her interest in television. 

A similar situation is shown in the behavior of a five-year-old child 
who was so interested in his new train that he refused to stop to greet 
guests who had arrived to visit the family. Upon persuasion, however, 
he left his train to say “hello” to his relatives who had come to dinner. 
When told by his parents that now he might return to his toy he refused 
to do so, saying, “I want to listen to what you are saying.” | 

Cause of Interest Many of the significant factors that influence 
the arousing and maintaining of the various interests experienced by 
individuals can be determined through observation of cause-and-effect 
relationships. There are subtle elements within the child’s maturing per- 
sonality and in his surroundings that account for differences in interests, 
the bases of which are dificult to detect. We must keep this fact in mind 
as we attempt to explain reasons for children’s changing behavior. It is 
almost impossible, for example, for a teacher to discover with certainty 
why he is able to stimulate some of his pupils to activity and not others, 


when he utilizes what seem to him to be excellent motivational ap- 
proaches. 


d to stay 


One or a few pupils ma 
apparent reason. Ron 
was a member of 


y deviate from the norm of a class with no 
ald, a seventh-grade pupil, is a case in point. He 


З ап average class group. Most of his classmates were 
Motivated to perform adequately in their school work. Ronald was not 


Interested їп anything except the writing of compositions. Here he 
excelled. His parents were uneducated; his home conditions were patheti- 
cally unfavorable; he himself usually came to school аер and poorly 
clad | x "ied completed schoo] assignments Moreover, he was ignorant 
in the field of grammar. i : f ч di: ü 

5 > and his spelling was unique. He would give evi- 
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dence of complete boredom during class activities, not even engaging in 
mischief or other disturbing activities. Yet, during composition periods, 
he was a changed boy. His accustomed lethargy disappeared. He listened 
to directions or suggestions with an almost abnormal show of interest. 
Then he wrote. His ideas were presented logically and forcefully; his 
style was attention-holding. He gave evidence of superior imaginative 
abilities. 

Ronald could not explain the great difference between his fine per- 
formance in this field and his failure to achieve in other arcas. In reply to 
questions about this difference, his answer invariably was, “Writing is 
fun; the other stuff is a bunch of baloney." Unfortunately, counselors and 
other school people could not arouse his interest in general school work, 
and he continued to fail. He left school as soon as age permitted and 
worker. According to latest information, he is a leader 
in his labor union because of his powers of persuasion with his co-workers. 
Ronald's consuming interest in the expression of ideas cannot be explained 


according to the more obvious factors of motivation. 


became a factory 


SPECIAL AREAS OF INTEREST 


an activity can stimulate 


Interest aroused through participation in mu 
r others that are similar. 


an individual to continue in the same activity о E ilar 
Hence interest сап both cause and result from experience. The child's 


interests аге developed in relation to other aspects of behavior. It is the 
therefore, to attempt to foster, insofar as they 
en through the operation of which can be 
avior that have lasting values. 


responsibility of adults, 
can, those interests in childr 


developed constructive modes of beh tin 
Play Interests An inner urge for pleasurable activity arouses the 


play interest. A child does not have to learn to want to play, but the id 
of play in which he engages depends on maturation and experience. The 
baby, as we have suggested earlier, plays alone or with adults. He then 
Will play alone in the presence of other children. Gradually, he comes to 
experience the satisfaction of playing with other children, sharing his toys 
With them. Group play during early childhood is relatively unorganized; 
the children make up their rules as they go а 


childhood that established rules of the game become we T 
The child craves activity throughout his waking hours. 4t play 


1 es г is engaged in a 
interest controls much of this activity, even when he is engas 


long. It is not until later 
nt. 
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constructive project. To help his mother, for example, in simple house- 
hold tasks may take on the characteristics of play. Moreover, the child's 
growing interest in the doings of his parents and of other members of the 
family causes him to imitate their activities in his play. 

As the child expands his social relationships, he utilizes his language 
and motor responses in play. He exercises his growing abilities spontanc- 
ously and at his own selected level of difficulty. He tries out new experi- 
ences as, through play, he experiments with the unknown. The utilization 
of the imagination is a significant factor of the play interest. There is an 
element of danger in play-initiated climbing, swimming, riding a bicycle, 
and similar feats. In fact, children, especially boys, often seem to be most 


interested in forms of play that involve a certain amount of risk. 


Children’s Games Children’s interest in the playing of games 


varies with level of intelligence, social and economic background, scason, 
and locality. Bright children tend to play more complicated games than 
do slower children and give more attention to the rules of the game. Men- 
tally superior children usually enjoy indoor games that challenge their 
imagination, such as checkers and, later, chess. Less able children are 
more likely to prefer physical sports. This does not mean that bright chil- 
dren have no interest in outdoor play. 

Children of higher socio-economic status usually are provided with 
opportunities to engage in various types of games, both indoor and out- 
door. Tennis and ballet dancing, for example, are becoming fairly popu- 
lar in some suburban areas. Children who live in crowded city areas arc 


dependent on neighborhood communit 


y centers for participation in game 
activities. 


The season of the year, of course, 
dren play. Thus, rope-skipping and to 
The locale of the children’s homes 
kinds of games and other play in w 
children are more restricted in thei 


areas where they need not be so с 
Most communities, 


influences the kinds of games chil- 
p-twirling are harbingers of Spring. 
also exercises an influence over the 
hich they are free to engage. Urban 
т activity than are children in open 


oncerned about annoying neighbors. 
however, arc exerting considerable effort to provide 
space and equipment needed for children's participation in health-foster- 
ing games and other sports. 


Kindergarten and first-grade children Seem to 
blocks, painting, and modeling. Older children 
ested in group games. With increasing age, t 
interest in games demanding large muscle acti 
make-believe play, including Playing with doll f. 


enjoy playing with 
appear to be more inter- 
here is a. diminution of 
vity, such as tag, and in 
amilies, cops and robbers, 
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and cowboys. During the adolescent years many young people become 
spectators of sports rather than participants. 

Work and Play Play tends to dominate an individual's interest 
throughout his life. He continues to engage in some activities for the 
sheer pleasure that can be derived from them. Work and play commonly 
are differentiated according to their motivating purpose. The former is 
supposed to be activated by the desire to achieve a relatively remote goal; 
the latter is engaged in for immediate satisfaction. To the extent, how- 
ever, that a child or older person is extremely interested in the perform- 
ance of a task, it becomes for him, temporarily at least, play rather than 
work, It is as he plans further progress in the project that the work aspect 
's appreciated. There are times when even an unpleasant chore can be 
viewed by the participant as play, in that he is motivated to engage ina 
game with himself in the interest of completing it accurately. 

Reading Interests One- and two-year-old children enjoy having 
stories read to them, even though they may be unable to comprehend the 
They respond to the sound of the reader’s voice, 
the rhythmic flow of words and the reader’s facial expressions. The satis- 
faction derived from sitting on the reader’s lap or snuggled against him 
adds to the experienced enjoyment. The three- or four-year-old gains 
pleasure from looking at pictures and identifying them as he manipulates 
the picture-and-story book. Four-year-olds are much interested in viewing 
comics as the written material is read aloud. They laugh lustily at gro- 


tesque figures and unexpected events in the story portrayed. Children in 
also tend to evince interest in stories about other children, 
d rhymes and jingles. 


hildren of elementary school age, 
intelligence 


are inter- 


meaning of the words. 


this age group 
animal stories, nature stories, an 

Reading interests differ among € 
according to influencing factors, such as adult persuasion, 
Status, and available materials. During this period, children 
ested in both fanciful and factual literature. Observation of primary 
children's choice of stories indicates that they like stories that have а plot 
апа a surprise element. Stories about school also hold their interest. Girls 
especially enjoy stories about other children like themselves and family 
life; boys like stories about animals that are pets. Interest in comics con- 
tinues for both sexes, although now they want to read the strips them- 
selves, 


see. Farwell, L., “Reactions of Kinder- 
ials," Genetic 


iR у i i ion of play І 
Bron Re end се disce Children to Constructive Play Materi: 
Psychology Monographs, 8: 231.562, 1930; Lehman, Н. C, and Witty, Р. A., The 
Psychology af Play Activities, New York: A. S. Barnes, 1927; and Jersild, A. T., 

: 7 New ork: Prentice-Hall, Inc., рр. 504-507, 1954. 


Child Psychology (4th ed); № 
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Older elementary children continue to thrill to fanciful tales of br. 
heroes and beautiful heroines. They also enjoy stories of factual situations, 
simply presented and dealing with sports, travel, biography, science, and 
geography. According to May Lazar, children in grades four through 
six are interested in reading material that includes 
animal life, airplanes and other inventions, bravery and sportsmanship, 
child life, excitement, humor, mystery, realism, and suspense. 

As children near junior high school age, boys and girls enjoy stories 
of boarding school life. Girls’ interest in fictio 
excited by tales of adventure. As Penny? 
in the hows and why 
and hows of things. 
is relatively significant during adolescent years. 
ested in reading about adventure, mecha 
the lives of great men. A girl likes stories about other girls, romantic, 
sometimes sentimental, novels, and poetry. 

One should not assume that all children and young people follow the 
age trends described in the foregoing. Mental age rather than chrono- 
logical age should be the criterion. Cultural trends also influence reading 
tastes. An increasing number of girls are evincing interest in the type of 
reading formerly considered to be boys’ choices. General concern about 
world affairs, scientific discovery, and technological advances are influ- 
encing not only the reading choices of young people but also the number 


of books made available for them, as well as for adults, in these areas of 
modern interests, 


ave 


action, adventure, 


nics, science, Sports, travel, and 


A study of adult reactions to preferred childhood stories made at 
Louisiana State University revealed that of the 264 students (184 women 
and 80 men in Educational Psychology ) the childhood story interests for 
women in order of frequency were: fairy tales, fiction, animal stories, 
religious stories, poetry, and biography; Íor men the order was reversed 
Tor fairy tales and fiction With no reference to poctry, but otherwise the 


order was the same as for women. In their Summary statement, the 
К а sta Ч 
authors Suggest: : 


Misc show that women chose stories Stemming from the Oedipal period, in- 

volving evil mother figures, benign but active males and persecuted, passive young 

: Siew) $, а = s Pan 

women. Their stories had been shared тоге with loved persons, covered a re- 
sons, 


? Lazar, M, Reading 


Interests Activiti, Н e 
7 : ss NR tes, Hi, ght, Average, 
and Dull Children, Contributions ю Education. M. E e at ME E manent 
of Publications, Teachers College, Columbi ERE 707, p. 51 . Ne 
3 Penny, R., “Age and Sex Difen, 2 University, 1937. 


municative Act,” Chil 
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stricted number of themes, and had happy, often magical, endings. Men preferred 
stories encountered independently during the latency period with themes of adven- 
assertion. Story endings and evaluations of the 


ture, problem solution, and self- 
stories were more obviously reality-oriented in the male group; women figures 
gures, 


though rare, were almost exclusively kind and maternal.* 


ў Many studies have been made of the reading interests of children of 
differing ages. There is a gradual development of changing interest with 
Increasing maturity. As we have indicated, however, certain sex trends, 
for example, remain relatively constant. There are differences between 
what adults believe young people should like and what the individuals 
themselves report that they like. Norvell 5 lists the various factors that 
influence boys’ reading interests as compared to girls’ both on the ele- 
mentary school and secondary school levels. Sce Tables 17 and 18. Norvell 
also has tabulated prose and poem selections, ranked by popularity by 


boys and girls of gr 


able for anyone interested 


TABLE 17 


ade 3 and grades 4 to 6. These tabulations are valu- 
in providing literature for children. 


Various Factors Influencing Boys’ Reading Interests * 


Favorable 
Adventure with lively or 
: violent action 
I hysical struggle as found 

in fighting and rugged 
games 
Iuman characters: 
men, or boys somewhat 
older than the reader 
Animals, wild or domes- 
tic 
Humor 
Courage and heroism 
Mystery 
atriotism 
hristmas ог 
giving Day 


Thanks- 


IN POETRY 
Rhyme and rhythm of 
Simple type (with 

Young children) 


N * Norvell, George W., What Boys and Girls Like to Read, p. 
+ J.: copyright 1958 by Silver Burdett Company. 


Sto, Collier, M. J, and Gaier, E. L. 
Orics," Child Development, Vol. 29, No. 1, P- 
? Norvell, G. W., What Boys and Girls Like to 


Burdett Company, 1958. 


Unfavorable 

Description 

Didacticism 

Fairies as such 

Love (romantic) 

Other "soft" sentiments, 
as sympathy, self-sacri- 
fice 

Women or girls as lead- 
ing characters 

Physical weakness or lack 
of aggressiveness in 
male characters 


IN POETRY 


Nature 
Subtle or involved rhyme 


Namby-pambyism 


“Adult Rea! 


103, March. 
Read. Morris 


Neutral 
Brief description required 
for the story 
The supernatural 
Literary quality 
Women or girls as minor 
characters 


IN POETRY 

Rhyme and rhythm of a 

simple type (with older 
children) 


176. Morristown, 


ctions to Preferred Childhood 


1958. 
town, N. J.: Silver 


384 
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TABLE 18 


Various Factors Influencing Girls' Reading Interests * 


Favorable 

Adventure, lively 

Home and school life 

Characters: men, 
women; boys and girls 
somewhat older than 
the reader; babies 

Domestic animals and 
pets 

Love (romantic) 

Other "soft" sentiments 
as sympathy, self-sacri- 
fice, generosity 


Unfavorable 
Bloody or violent action 
Description 
Didacticism 
Boys and girls younger 

than the reader (ex- 
cept babies) 
Fierce, wild animals 


IN POETRY 
Nature 
Subtle or involved rhyme 
Namby-pambyism 


Neutral 

Brief description required 
by the story 
Literary quality 


IN POETRY 
Rhyme and rhythm of 
simple {уре (with 

older children) 


Mystery 
The supernatural 
Patriotism 


Christmas, Thanksgiving 
Day 
IN POETRY 
Rhyme and rhythm of 
simple type (with 
young children) 


* Ibid., p. 177, 


Television and Motion Picture Interests 
advent of television it was estimated t 
about one-seventh of their w 
close to fifty million television 


Before the 
hat elementary school children spent 
aking hours listening to radio. Now, with 
sets in the United States, children as well as 


enjoy listening to г; 


3 appear. In general, elementary school boys 
E dud and Programs that are marked by ad- 
Lone Ranger” or crime, Girls seem to prefer programs 


Cture stars or that deal with domestic 


Venture, such as 


m to show relatively little desire to 
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Although younger children are intrigued especially by late afternoon 
and early evening showings designed to excite their interests, older chil- 
dren are relatively universal in their tastes. Adult persuasion has some 
effect on young pcople's radio listening and televiewing. They can be 
motivated to become interested in musical programs that are within their 
ability to appreciate. Teachers can stimulate their pupils' interest in news- 
casting and accounts of current world affairs, if through the attention 
given to such programs the pupils are enabled to participate in interesting 
Class discussions. It is difficult, however, for a teacher to motivate listen- 
ing to a radio presentation of current events that is scheduled for the 
same hour during which a stirring television program is presented. 

According to Witty and Kinsella © favorite television programs 
change. In 1950 the favorite programs were Hopalong Cassidy, Howdy 
Doody, and Lone Ranger. From 1952 to 1955 I Love Lucy held first 
place, but fell to third place in 1957, with Disneyland and Rin-Tin-Tin 
taking first and second places, respectively. In 1958 first rankings by cle- 
mentary school children in Evanston and Skokie, Illinois, went to Zorro, 
Disneyland, Bugs Bunny, and Shock Theatre (second place for children 
in grades 4 to 6). Р 

The average time spent оп television by elementary and high school 
Pupils and by parents and teachers as reported for the Chicago area be- 


tween 1951 and 1958 is given in Table 19. 


TABLE 19 

Average Hours Spent Weekly with Television * 
1951 1953 1955 1957 1958 
t 2 22 20 
Elementary School Pupils 8 jh 75 ig 
High School Pupils 20 19 21 20 15 
Жас 9 12 12 12 12 
* Witty, Paul, and Kinsella, Paul, *Children and TV—A Ninth Report," Ele- 


mentary English, 35: 450-456, November, 1958. 


The amount of time devoted by children and adolescents to radio 
alues and the ad- 


listening and televiewing is affected by the cultural v 
d whose 


herence to rules and regulations found in the home. The child \ 
c status usually is motivated 
ties that his televiewing op- 
such as 


Parents enjoy average or better socio-economi 
to engage in so many other interesting activi ООС 
» ni ; ivi 
Portunities are reduced. He participates Іп after-school ac Я 
= inth Report," Ele- 
6 Witty, Paul, and Kinsella, Paul, Ca au тузын P 


mentary English, 35: 450-456, November, 
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religious instruction, lessons in music or dancing, and perhaps special 
classes in a foreign language. He is motivated by his parents and his own 
ambitions to prepare his home assignments adequately, to spend some 
time in the library, and to be a member of a community-sponsored social 
or recreational group in which he participates in interesting activities 
with same-age associates. Moreover, this child probably is expected to 


have dinner with the family rather than to sit in front of the television 


set while he is eating, and to go to bed at a specified time, before some of 


the more intriguing programs are presented. 

Contrariwise, there are homes in which parents are unable or un- 
willing to provide other avenues of interest for their son or d 
in which there is greater permissiv 
child reared in such a home is like 
an outlet for the vicariously 
sixth 


aughter, ог 
спеѕѕ concerning personal activities. A 
ly to find that televiewing affords him 
experienced enjoyments which he craves. A 
-grade pupil, for example, was failing in her school work 
she had sufficient intelligence to succeed. 
heavy-eyed, and was accustomed to fall asl 
covered that 


, although 
She usually came to school 


сер in class. Her teacher dis- 
» although the other members of the family retired at à 
reasonable hour, she stayed up to watch the 1 


on television. This is an extreme c 

situations occur in some homes. 
Contrary to common 

interest in reading has n 


ate and the late-late shows 
asc, of course, but relatively similar 


prediction when television first became popular, 
ot been diminished by televiewing. According to 


Bennett Cerf, worthwhile juvenile books have increased in sale from 57 
million in 1947 to 270 million in 1957.7 


affected destructively young pcople's interest in books. л 

Children's and young people's interest in worthwhile televiewing 28 
being encouraged by the progress that has bcen made in educational radio 
and television. The United States Office of Education started to sponsor 
educational radio in 1931, and educational television in 1944. In 1959 
there were forty-three educational television stations, An interesting 
teaching technique is the experiment in a flying laboratory, begun in 


September, 1961. The Midwest Program on Airborne Television Instruc- 
tion (MPATI), which presents learning mat 
ning with the first grade) 


to pupils in schools in pa 


Apparently television has not 


4 З e 
erial for elementary (begir 
and secondary schools, h 


as been made available 
rts of Indiana, Illi 


d a > ich- 
l Я ] r nois, Kentucky, Ohio, Micl 
igan, and Wisconsin, Projects such as these not only are encouraging the 
provision of an increasin 


g number of interesting and worthwhile pro- 
grams but also are fast 


eee Bennett, “Books Are Here to Stay,” Saturday Evening Post, March 22, 
1958. 5 
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becoming an integral part of our cultural pattern and a significant in- 
fluence on children's developing behavior. 

Although television has tended to decrease interest in motion picture 
programs, a sufficiently large group of children still attends the “movies” 
to make their influence felt. Many children visit neighborhood motion 


picture houses at least once in two weeks; for some it is at least once a 


week. Most children enjoy comedy, especially of the modified “slapstick” 


variety now shown. Boys enjoy gangster plots; girls prefer love themes 
and educational films. 

Children can be a 
that are intended for viewing by 
and Bronner, delinquents studied evidenc 
pictures than did the nondelinquent group. The motion pictures viewed 
by the delinquents served as a means of escape from the bitter realities 
of life, although some admitted that they obtained ideas for their asocial 
activities from gangster and crime themes. 

Many commercial films present the beauties of nature or depict cur- 
rent affairs in an intriguing fashion. These pictures usually are enjoyed 
by young people. They gain much educational value from an appreciation 
of geographic wonders and current events. Many schools utilize motion 
pictures to illustrate points in teaching situations that are excellent mo- 


tivators of children’s interest in learning. 


Vocational Interests We know that few 


held in childhood continue through adolescence | 
Nevertheless, the roots are imbedded in childhood experiences. Stimu- 
ss, 


lated by hero worship for men or women in various fields, or stirred by 
accounts of persons who have engaged in daring дееп a s baia 
à high degree of prestige, children tend to be manva E powan 
the vocational footsteps of their current idol. Boys g t А unge to 
be, variously, policemen ( Mounted Police), firemen, vig busi- 
most recently, spacemen. Some little girls, in light of 
ant to be teachers, nurses, or mothers of 
or adolescent girl may secretly nurture 
ational example of her favorite woman 
We know, however, that these 
d and have little influence on 


ffected physically and morally by motion pictures 
adults. According to a study by Healy 
ed more interest in motion 


occupational ambitions 
and early adulthood. 


especially 


ness tycoons, and, 
their childhood experiences, W 
big families. The preadolescent 
the ambition to emulate the vocation 
ideal in motion pictures ОГ on television. 
Vocational interests usua 
adult vocational choices- | , 

à s d ambition docs finally 

Occasionally we find that a strong childhoo 


lly are short-live 


A., “Delinquency as а Mode of Adjustment,” in Kuhlen, 


Ri Page p and Brome, Psychological Studies in Human Development, pp. 
480-489. New аа Appleton-Century-Crofts, Inc., 1952. 
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reach fulfillment. Moreover, we decry attempts on the part of parents to 
determine for their children the latter's occupational field in light of their 
own interests and ambitions. Yet it is a fact that a young person can be 
subtly influenced by factors in his home toward the development of inter- 
ests that can be potent factors, often unrecognized as such, in his future 


vocational plans. This would be a difficult field of study, but the results 
might be most enlightening. 


In an article dealing with interests, Strong presents some worthwhile 
ideas concerning the relationships that exist between a worker’s interest 


and his job satisfaction. Of particular value to us in this discussion are 
his five characteristics of interests, They are: 


First, they [interests] are ac 


quired in the sense that feeling becomes 
with the activity. . . . 


associated 


Second, interests are persistent. Sometimes disliking 
vice versa; many start out disliking olives and acquire a taste, a pleasant feeling 
for them. But, all in all, interests are surprisingly permanent. 

A third characteristic is intensity. One cannot only immediately indicate whether 
he likes or dislikes an activity but one can also immediately indicate his relative 
preferences for different activities. ale. ж 
The fourth and fifth characteristics are acceptance-rejection 
‚+. Acceptance-rejection implies action, 
typify readiness to act in the sense that a h 
[^ certain Situation] is a stimulus 
Whatever one wants to call it, 
determines whe 


is replaced by liking and 


‚ and readiness to 
direction, choice. Such preferences 
abit or memory is a readiness to act. 
and the already acquired interest, habit, memory; 
functions. The associated value, or fecling quality, 
ther the activity will be accepted or rejected, whether the orga 


will go toward or away from, whether it will continue the status quo or discon- 
tinue it.? 


act. 


ism 


› increasin; 
gate changes in formerly exhibi 
The Attitude Concept 


9 Strong, E. K., “Satisfactions and I 


nterests,” 
No. 8, August, 1958, pp. 452-453, 


The American Psychologist, Vol. 13, 
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habitually is associated with a person, a thing, a condition, or a situation 
It can be said, thercfore, that an attitude is a tendency, an inclination 

) А 
ага or away from clements within the indi- 


Or а readiness to move tow 
his past experiences with 


vidual himself or external to him and reflecting 


them. 
One's attitude toward a situation depends on the extent to which 


inner stimuli motivate опе toward or away from participating in an 
activity. Attitudes are not taught in the sense that skills are, for example. 
Rather are they acquired as a result of an understanding and appre- 
ciation of stimulating circumstances and accompanying emotional re- 
sponses. Often, a child is unaware of the attitude that motivates his 
behavior in a particular situation. 

An attitude may be present but temporarily inactive. It then becomes 
an aspect of one’s disposition. One child is described as having a sunny 
disposition, another as being extremely sensitive or “cranky.” What is 
meant is that the first child docs not become unduly disturbed by un- 
pleasant happenings, but that the latter seems “to look for trouble.” If 
the child’s attitudes are accompanied by strong feeling tones, they are 
referred to as sentiments. Some little girls, for example, “love” ice cream, 
a favorite toy, or a person who gives them much attention; they “hate” 
beets, a toy which refuses to operate correctly, or an adult who disap- 


proves of their actions. 
The child’s developing attitu 


fluence his thoughts, interests, anc 
experiences. Hence they 


des are specific and dynamic. They in- 
1 overt behavior. They vary with his 
are the fundamental con- 
lity pattern in relation to other people. Insofar 
themselves in his overt behavior, they become 
associates. Moreover, to the extent that 
of him, his attitudes are 


changing interests and 
Comitants of his persona 
as a child's attitudes show 
the bases of his reputation among 
he achieves awareness of what others think 
affected by this knowledge, either constructively or destructively. For 
example, a child who is accustomed to receiving approval of his conduct 
from his elders, especially parents and teachers, is likely to develop Out 
going attitudes, accompanied by further efforts to obtain commendation 
for his actions. Another child, who consciously ОГ unconsciously has е 
gaged in adult-disapproved behavior, may carn the reputation of being 
mischievous or uncooperative. If he continually is blamed, sometimes un- 
justly, for whatever goes wrons in his immediate environment, he is likely 
to give up trying to please what he considers to be unreasonable adult 
requests. He assumes ап attitude of not caring what people think of him; 
he may engage consciously in undesirable behavior, believing that since 


he has the name, he might a5 well enjoy the game. 
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Sources of Children's Atttiudes А child's thoughts, interests, 


feelings, and actions constantly are being influenced (1) by experiences 
in the home, school, and community, and (2) by his exposure to media 
of communication, such as newspapers, books, radio, television, and mo- 
tion pictures. Advertisements may have a strong impact on his attitude 
toward available merchandise. As environmental changes occur, so may 
the individual's attitudes change from what they formerly were. His new 
attitude patterns may be acquired consciously or unconsciously. The 
young child whose needs are cared for by his mother develops an attitude 
of going to her with troubles. If his mother’s illness, for instance, neces- 
sitates his having his wants met by another person, he soon shifts his 
attitude of leaning on his mother to this other person. 


CULTURAL INFLUENCES The culture of a people is a potent in- 


fluence on attitude development. The child acquires his cultural attitudes 
first from his parents and later from others in his immediate environment. 
Children’s feelings become ambivalent, and there may be a conflict of 


ly is exposed to attitudes that differ 
his home culture, To illustrate, a child 
Ccustomed, during his preschool years, 
ad of the house, to whom his mother, as well 
as the other members of the family, are subservient. It is difficult for him 
erstand and appreciate the fact that Amer- 
© their mothers’ rather than to their fathers 
rience a conflict of attitudes which can be- 
attempts in the home to follow the example of his 
pitting his father against his mother. 

Other cultural attitudes that may need to be changed with the 


Od tastes, religious views, and e 
acial, national, and religious preju- 
ation may be experienced by the child 
bed the attitudes of adults who possess 
toward people who differ from them- 
any of these Tespects. Sometimes, in Spite of opportunities to 
appreciate the fundamenta] likenesses among people, an individual may 


Carry into his adult associations with them those biased attitudes which 
he acquired during childhood years, 
SUGGESTION 


MULATOR OF ATTITUDE The developed atti- 
tudes referred to in the foregoing апа Many others are molded as the 


: : 5 
Utudes of his parents, teachers, 


Selves in 
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playmates, and other admired individuals exercise a potent influence on 
a child's attitudes. Without recognizing the reasons for his attitude, he 
reflects the likes and dislikes, the points of view or beliefs of those with 
whom he is closely associated. A boy quotes what his father says as if it 
were his own attitude, even though he may not fully understand the im- 
port of what he is saying. A girl defends her mother’s cooking or house- 
keeping procedures against any possible criticisms. 


As the child experiences various relationships with the adults and 


young people in his environment, suggestions by word or gesture exert 


a powerful influence on his attitudes. Dorothy’s parents did not deem it 
wise to reprimand her in public for disapproved behavior. Hence, if she 
did anything undesirable, one of the parents would indicate disapproval 
by raising the eyebrows. The child developed the habit of watching for 
this sign of disapproval. This attitude has persisted throughout Dorothy’s 
adulthood. She is extremely sensitive to people's facial expression. There 
arc times, however, when a child is in so highly emotionalized a state or 
So eager to follow his own pattern of behavior that his response to sug- 
gestion runs counter to the one intended. A boy or girl, for example, 
may have definite play likes and dislikes. So strong is his or her attitude, 
ates to engage in one of the disliked games 
and perhaps withdrawal from the group. 

Stages in Attitude Development Infants and young babies ex- 
perience simple feelings of physical well-being or discomfort. During his 
first year, the happy; healthy child displays outgoing, possibly affectionate, 
d those adults who form his narrow environment, but may 
ith strangers. From the ages of one through 
approval and of possessiveness. 
ude of resentment toward any attention given 
atives and friends to other children. These are 
hild tends to develop a kind of negative attitude. 
> shake his head vigorously, or push away 
n words or actions. In spite of the 
action to the suggestion 


that any suggestions by playm 
is met with violent opposition 


behavior towar 
be relatively withdrawing W 
four, the child shows attitudes of wanting 
He may develop an attit 
by his parents or close rel 
the years during which a С 
He is likely to iterate, “No, No,’ 
from any suggestion offered either i 1 
Sceming resistance, however, he may accede in 
Which he apparently negates so violently. | 
During elementary school years, the child becomes more independent: 

he acquires definite attitudes toward himself and ‘toward other individ- 
likely to appreciate his 


iti i i i © 
uals, conditions, and situations. He also is mor 
Own attitudes and those of his teachers and schoolmates. He may develop 


Strong likes and dislikes, and he continues to seek approval of his be- 
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havior. His attitudes tend to be relatively specific. The primary school 
child knows that he should obey his father and mother, but he still may 
need to learn that he should have a similar attitude toward his teacher, 
as a parent substitute. George, a kindergarten child, was an energetic 
little boy whose parents had encouraged him to participate in much 
physical activity. Consequently, he continually wanted to run around 
the classroom. When he was admonished by the teacher to sit quietly, 
his answer was, “My mommy and daddy let me play a lot. I don't 
have to obey you." It took considerable effort on the part of both the 
parents and the teacher to convince George that he must develop an 
attitude of obcying the teacher as well as his parents. Some children learn 
this so well that they acquire the attitude of accepting their teachers’ 
dicta rather than their parents’! As adolescents, they even may be inclined 


to give greater weight to the expressed attitudes of peer associates than 
they do to the opinions of their own family members, 


By the time a child approaches adolescent years, he 
veloped many generalized attitudes, some desirable and others unde- 
sirable. These are not always understood by adults. They sometimes 
wonder how a young person who, as a child, was 
and amenable to suggestion, suddenly can develo 
They fail to realize that the preadolescent and early adolescent years 
constitute a struggle for increasing independence and self-realigation: A 
young person’s developing attitudes toward himself, his 
environmental regulations and restrictions are no more than symptoms 
of this struggle. He either conforms or he does not conform to expected 
see ee He may view himself as a potential adult rather 
than as a child. He is driven by the physical and { at 
are taking place within him to want to bchave мра iin p 

ww € С 


treated as if he were one. Yet his relative immaturity causes him to 
become confused as he attempts to transform his йон j ҮП des into 
satisfying activity. j р 


probably has de- 


agreeable, cooperative, 
p such “queer notions.” 


associates, and 


One preadolescent or adolescent becomes very müch d about 
the ills of other people. He wants to participate in wind p in 
do with the amelioration of unfavorable livin RU io, uid ha aed 
ien iiir ability to do so, dnte: ER has the 
urge to engage in adult асу; б { УС 
BU жадап айин, уа аз smoking, drinking, or pa vs 
attitudes. Often the realizatio: pressions of adolescent growing- 


n does not fulfill his expectation, and the 
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young adventurer in adult living must reconstruct his attitudes toward 
himself and his place in society. 

Because of adverse home conditions, a young person unfortunately 
may need to assume attitudes of responsibility for family welfare long 
before his maturational pattern has prepared him for their assumption. 
Moreover, an adolescent, in his relations with adults, can come to believe 
-minded and intolerant, and that he possesses 
a more understanding attitude toward conditions and situations, espe- 
cially those in which he is involved. Incidentally, the average preadoles- 
cent's or adolescent's attitudes can be extremely prejudiced in favor of 
his personal needs and desires. The resulting conflicts between adults and 
the young person may take a heavy toll in the form of resentment or the 
development of antisocial attitudes by him. 

Attitude and Opinion Ап opinion is supposed to be the expres- 
sion of a deep-seated attitude. Too often, an expressed opinion represents 
mere verbalization rather than a possessed attitude. A young child 
repeats, parrot-fashion, the opinions he hears expressed by his elders, 
often without understanding the meaning of what he says. An older child, 
adolescent, or adult may agree with the opinions of others in order to 
avoid arousing antagonism toward himself or hurting the feelings of 
others. One young person expresses approval of another’s choice of 
clothing, for example, lest he lower the self-esteem of the other. 

A developing individual may not understand the motivation that 
underlies his behavior. This makes it difficult to distinguish between an 
expressed opinion and an attitude. The pupil may seem to be interested 
in study and participation in school activities for their own sake, when, 
as a matter of fact, his attitude is one of gaining prestige among his 


i indivi y ех pinion 
schoolmates from his behavior. An individual may express the ор : 
aimed at the welfare o: 


that those who can should engage in projects ai à 
those who cannot help themselves. This isa socially approved anes 
In his daily activities, however, his behavior is motivated от а 

of selfishness and self-interest. The child, as well as thes a ег рео 
attempts to rationalize his beliefs or actual attitudes и кк узы ае d 
ions that will gain the approval of his associates which wou. а g 


if he said what he really believed. Є ре: 

Uncertainty ind hn degree to which expressed opinion coincides 

With actual attitudes is characteristic of many opinion polls. The pur- 

tl | usually is to determine attitudes toward issues that deal 
ро 


that the latter are narrow 
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with community affairs. Individuals differ in their reactions to them in 
spite of the fact that some polls yield reliable data. A person may 
believe that he is expressing a valid opinion, 
sesses no definite attitude toward an issue 
snap judgment. It is possible for 


his real attitude lest it be too different from the opinions of others in the 
situation. One of the dan 


gers inherent in responses given to questions 
asked by an inquiring reporter, for example, is that relatively uninformed 
lay people may attempt to express their opinion concerning technical 
matters. In such situations, if a general concensus is accepted as the 
criterion for “truth,” four out of five answers could be in the area of 
unsupported opinion; one opinion (that of the expert) would be in 
accordance with fact, but would not be given its correct status. For 
opinion polls to have value, projected questions need to be answered 


honestly and sincerely by persons whose attitudes are rooted in knowledge 
of verifiable data, 


but discovers that he pos- 
and is relying on an uninformed 
an individual to be reluctant to express 


QUESTIONS AND TOPICS FOR DISCUSSION 
1. 


List some of your adolescent intere: 
dle childhood years. 


2. Name several of your strong interests. For how long a time have you 
experienced them? How did they start? 
3. What may be the interest lac 
in a field such as mathematic 
4. Are there any work activit 
play? Explain. 
5. How have your reading interests changed during the past five years? 
Explain any changes. 
- As a class project, comp 
7. List some of the motio 
munity that have educ 
- If you have made a у 
what motivated your decision? 
9. Which of your attitudes d 
fluences to which you have been exposed? Be specific. 


10. Illustrate the Possible differences between a verbalized opinion ad 
a felt attitude, 


11. Special Project: N 
jects. How do yo 


sts that were latent during mid- 


ks of a young person who is talented 
5 or science? 


ies which for you take on the nature of 


are the television habits of your cl 


n picture programs availab 
ational significance. 


ocational choice, when did this occur and 


assmates. 


le in your com- 


© you believe reflect the cultural in- 


Ote differences of interests among your four sub- 
ч account for any observable differences? Give 
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special attention to thcir play interests. Note their reading and tele- 
vision interests. What kind of motion pictures do the two older chil- 
dren secm to enjoy? Select three areas of day-by-day activities, and 
try to discover the attitude of each of your subjects toward these 
particular situations or conditions. What do you think their atti- 


tudes toward you are? 
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THE SELF AND 
PERSONALITY 
DEVELOPMENT 


, 
; , ild's 
IN PREVIOUS CHAPTERS attention has been directed to the child 


z . a " ; tO 
needs, urges, and drives, and the Various ways in which he attempts 
satisfy these motivations of behavior. His gradually formed habits я 
thinking, fecling, and doing, in light of his developing personal an 


Social interests and attitudes, are aimed at the evolvement of the self- 
concept and set the pattern of his personality, 


THE CONCEPT OF SELF 


self, terms such as the following аге 
commonly used ‘arious aspects of selfhood: “self-conscious- 
self-preservation,” “self-confidence,” "self-asser- 
and “self-esteem.” 


Self-Realization The child's gaining of in- 
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sight into his personal qualities is a slow, difficult process that may not 
be achieved adequately until adulthood, if ever. The self or ego can be 
interpreted as including all an individual’s feelings and actions as these 
emerge from his needs, wants, and interests. The egotist is concerned 
only with the fulfillment of his own desires and interests. The term 
“egotist” thus interpreted applies to the behavior pattern of the young 
child, since to him all environmental elements are regarded as catering 
to his wishes. 

Even as the child acquires greater social consciousness, he probably 
can be considered to be an egoist. He still is concerned primarily with 
the fulfillment of personal needs and urges, but he also is aware of the 
drives that motivate the behavior of others about him. He learns to accede 
to their wishes, recognizing to some degree, at least, their rights in rela- 
tion to his own. Insofar as the child gradually acquires an understanding 
of human interrelationships, his growing self-awareness becomes self- 
realization in that he now attempts, consciously or unconsciously, to 
fulfill sclf-satisfactions within the framework of the social good. 

The Freudian Concept of Self Sigmund Freud explained the 
development of personality according to a self-concept mechanism that 
protects the libido or basic instinctual energy (sce Chapter 15). He in- 
cludes in his explanation of the self-concept three systems: the id, the ego, 
and the superego,’ which represent three stages of the developing self- 


concept. 
THE ID 
effect upon his p 
Consequently, he postul 
tains everything that is i 
the constitution.” ? The id gives fre 
faction of bodily needs. Awareness О 
garded as the source of instinctual energy 


as the “little man” who directs one’s energies. » | 
Instinctual energy secks many diverse outlets, thereby giving rise to 
» © 


Conscious or unconscious struggles between differing impulses. According 
to Freud, all behavior represents such struggles which, for the most part, 
are unconscious. The sleepy child, for example, feels the need to go to 
bed, but he does not want to miss the аспын in which he is partic- 
ipating with other members of the family, and a struggle ensucs. Al- 


пе of Psychology. New Yor! 


al work, Freud became aware of the 
nscious elements of their mental life. 
t of the id as that which “соп- 
resent at birth, that is fixed in 


In light of his clinic 
atients of the unco 
ated the concep 
nherited that is p 
e discl 
f self emerges from the id. It is re- 
and is sometimes referred to 


harge of energy and the satis- 


К: W. W. Norton Company, сору- 


_ 1 Freud, S., An ОшЁ 
right 1949. 
? Ibid., p. 14. 
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though the functioning of the id changes with the child's increasing 
maturity, it remains an impulsive, relatively unconscious and irrational 
behavior motivator. | 
THE EGO The ego system becomes active as the child becomes in- 

creasingly aware of the effect upon his instinctual impulses of environ- 
mental influences. Anna Freud explains the ego as a differentiated sense 
of awareness that develops when a young child's needs are not met 

The child becomes aware of the barriers set by the external world to 
his gratification of immediate impulses. The mother or the mother sub- 
stitute is regarded by the child as the source of his gratifications. If or 
when she does not meet his needs or wants immediately, he begins to 
recognize an “I” and a “not I.” Awareness comes of a differentiation 
between the self and the nonself or of the ego in a social world that is 
dependent for the fulfillment of needs first upon the “mother” and later 
upon other persons in the child's environment. This 
sents an increasing maturity that causes the child to se 
delayed gratifications which will earn for him greater 
tion in light of his relationships w 
make the point, however, 
gratification rather th 
others. 


awareness герге- 
ck those perhaps 
ultimate satisfac- 
ith other people about him. Freud does 
that the ego is concerned primarily with self- 
an with concern about the feelings or welfare of 
THE SUPEREGO According to the Freudian theory, the. superego 
emerges as a result of the young child's carly 
and his rclationships with his parents. The su 
tion as the child's conscience or the moral c 
Íor himself in light of the strict discipline he may have experienced dur- 
ing his early years. The superego also can be regarded as the cgo-idcal 
or the child's understanding of what his parents and others regard as 
morally good. 


awareness of his own body 
perego can be said to func- 
ode which he has developed 


accept certain 
alues common to his culture. To the 


ns apart from immediate pressure 
rego. Much of such self-regulation 
consciousness of guilt may be pro- 
havior according to cultural taboos 


from other individuals lies in the supe 
of behavior is unconscious, although 
Voked by any failure to guide one's be 


? Freud, Anna, “ботс Remarks on Infant Observation,” in Ruth S. Eisler e! 4l 
(eds.), The Psycho. 


s \ analytic Study of the Child, Vol. 8, pp. 9-19. New York: Inter- 
national University p, 


ress, 1953. 
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in which onc believes. 
that it is difficult to compromise between their gratific 
of conduct which are recognized to be desirable. 
Constant conflict takes place among the id, ego, and superego or, to 
categorize these concepts according to an older classification, among the 
“body, mind, and spirit.” The relationships that exist among the basic id, 
the more socialized ego, and the “restraining” superego constitute the 
elements of personality structure. According to the psychoanalytic theory, 
by the time a child has reached the age of six, the child’s fundamental 
personality pattern is relatively fixed, and thereafter is subject to only 


slight modification.* 

The Importance of the Self From early 
is concerned about the self. The baby or young 
others for his welfare; he has little confidence in himself. As he matures, 
his behavior is marked by a growing attitude of self-assertion. He strives 
to gain self-confidence in the management of his own affairs and to shift 
from dependence on others to dependence on self. To the extent that 
his strivings meet the approval of his associates, he develops satisfying 
self-esteem and comes to recognize himself as an individual, like, yet 
different from, every other individual—he has achieved the self-realiza- 


tion that is fundamental to the development of his personality pattern. 
A study was made by Perkins ° of the influence of four factors con- 
-concepts. Included in the study were 


cerning perceptions of children’s self. 
social-emotional climate, in-service training of teachers, teacher accept- 
ance of self and others, and changes of children’s self-concepts on two 
grade levels: the fourth and the sixth. Evidence of a child’s self-concept 
and his ideal self was obtained by having 25] children in seven elementary 
schools in Maryland perform a self-sort and ideal sort three times within 
a six-months’ period. The influences of the factors on changes in children s 


self-concepts аге: 


Anxiety arises when instinctual needs are so strong 
ation and standards 


childhood, an individual 
child is dependent on 


1. The self-concepts and ideal selves of children become increasingly signifi- 
cantly congruent through time. 
in li f personality develop- 

of the concept of self in light o we 
Ment, sce Watson, Robert I., the Child, Chapter 5, New York: John 
Wiley d Sos iac havior wd Bede tre 
h E H5. New York: ыны Henry Holt and Company, ; Brandt, 
hood, Chapter 22, Nev ee Dryden-Holt, Hem ding Behavior,” Mental Hygiene, 
рр. 24-33 January, 1957; and Anderson, Camilla a d wo Theory 
Of Oh nod sut Behavior? Ment q Hygiene, Рр. 227—211, Арп, : 

еа aed о Мета ing Change in Children's Self-Concepts,” 


tors Influencini 
Child Development, 29: 203-250 1958. 
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2. The self-ideal self congruencies of girls generally are significantly greater 
than those of boys. 


3. Sixth-grade children and children w 


hose teachers have completed child study 
show significantly greater self-ide 


al self congruency than do children, respectively, in 


the fourth grade and those whose teachers have never participated in this child study 
program, 


4. There is little or no relationship between changes in children’s self-ideal self 


congruency and (a) changes in their school achievement, and (b) changes in their 
acceptance by реегѕ,6 


Although the various aspects of the self с. 
they can be modified to the extent th 
among themselves and with other sely 
child responds to the imp: 


customs, rules and regul 
Chapter 


annot be measured exactly, 
at they are affected by interactions 
ves. During his developing years the 
act on himself of various external forces: social 
ations, moral standards, and ethical codes (see 


16). The child is sensitive to adult attitudes and tries to pattern 
his behavior accordingly, He is motivated t 


adult standards. His felt need to pattern hi 
associates may or тау 
on the kinds of models 

By the time the youn, 
he should have 


о evaluate himself in light of 
mself in imitation of his adult 
not help his personality development, depending 
they provide for him. 

8 person reaches adolescence or сапу adulthood, 
ate self-dependence to be able to mect 
isturbing crises, such as sudden illness or 


is an extremely 


ment. Self-realization connotes m 


THE STRUCTURE OF PERSONALITY 


A relatively consistent p 
child's various characteristics, 
change that he ex 


period through ch 
pattern of physical 


attern of integration takes place among u^ 
» as he passes through the many aspects е: 
periences during his development from the prenata 
ildhood and adolescence to adulthood. His all-over 
; Mental, and emotional qualities at any stage of matura- 
6 Ibid., p. 230. 
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tion is regarded generally as his personality. Both the layman and the 
psychologist appreciate the relationship between an individual's personal 
qualities and his demonstrated degree of success in life relationships. Their 
recognition of the fundamental bases of personality differ, however. 
* Lay Attiudes toward Personality Тау persons often use the term 
personality" loosely to evaluate a child's or an adult's superficial char- 
acteristics that are liked, admired, or respected, or that are disliked, dis- 
approved, or viewed with contempt. The layman tends to describe a per- 


son as good or bad, cheerful or grouchy, pleasant or annoying, attractive 
or repulsive, adjusted or maladjusted. If one’s personality is found to 
be unattractive or nonstimulating, he often is regarded as “having no 


personality.” Some people appear to identify personality with the person 
himself, as for example, in saying, “He is a stimulating personality.” 
Interest in achieving a sociaily desirable personality has been a com- 
mon concern since earliest times. Leaders in successive stages of culture 
have recognized and attempted to explain differences among people in 
observable personality qualities. Amongst early peoples, various methods 
were employed to insure their producing children whose personality pat- 
terns would be socially acceptable. Some of these earliest methods in- 
cluded exposure of physically unfit children and the use of incantations 
and charms. Later, astrology, phrenology, and anthropometric measure- 
ments were utilized to determine the kind of personality a child might be 


expected to develop. 

. Modern advertising med 
tionship that is supposed to exist 
matters dealing with his appear 
hair-do, general grooming, and styl 
only the effect on others of one's maintaining an attracti 
but also the self-bolstering results of believing that one is physically pleas- 
ing to his associates. Without minimizing the value of desirable external 
it is important that wc recognize thc superficiality of the 
ard what constitute the fundamentals of per- 


ia place considerable emphasis on the rcla- 
between an individual's personality and 
ance: care of tecth, use of deodorants, 


e of clothing. Advertisers stress not 
ve appearance, 


appearance, 
general lay attitude tow 
sonality. 

А Unfortunately, group stan 
dices too often affect lay attitudes toward 0 


Sonality characteristics. It also is difficult for an i | 
Child, to evaluate his own personality objectively. The child derives his 


concept of “good” from the attitudes displayed by his elders toward his 
behavior. He is good if he obeys his parents and teachers, refrains from 
getting into mischief, and avoids experiencing any of those many “acci- 


dards, individual idcals, and personal preju- 
vert manifestations of per- 


ndividual, especially a 
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dents? to which children are prone. The child is not concerned. about 
his personality, as such, but he may be extremely sensitive 
elders think of him as compared w 
children. 

Little Ann's father constantly called to her attention. various forms 
of misbehavior observable in other children. In е 
ished her not to behave in the disapproved fash 
developed the habit of w 
not she dared follow thei 
father’s approval. 


to what his 
ith their judgment about other 


ach instance he admon- 
ion. Consequently, Ann 
atching other children and deciding whether or 
r example. She had a strong desire to earn her 
Hence, unconsciously, she was accustomed to view 
herself in relation to other children as one who cither did or did not 
imitate them. It was difficult for her to regard herself 
with personal attitudes toward desirable behav: 
had reached late adolescence that she was 
according to consciously formed stand 
than in comparison with the actions 

In light of childish experiences si 
anyone involved in working with children and young people gain as 
objective and clear an understanding as possible of personality. The 
parent, the teacher, and the r 


eligious and community leader need to 
learn to interpret personality 


—its meaning, its relation to human inter- 
actions, and the factors that condition its patterning. 
Psychological Interpretation of Personality Personality is not 


“certain something" or an indefinable quality that a child or older 
person either possesses or lacks, Y. 


possible task. Personality 
motor, mental, emotional, 
theoretical generalization, 


as an individual 
lor. It was not until Ann 
able to guide her behavior 
ards of right and wrong, rather 
of her associates. 

milar to Ann’s, it is important that 


a 


n al 
integrating of persona 


characteristics and the deg influence one another and 


the individual's behavior. 
According to Munn, 


ree to which they 


s The E 7 
Boston: Houghton: Mifin e Evolution and Growth 


" 8. 
of Human Behavior, p. 4* 
Company, copyright 1955. 
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is derived from the Greek word prosopon, a 
by a Greek actor to signify the kind 
variety of character- 


The term “personality” 
term used to identify the mask worn 
of role he was enacting. A child tends to exhibit a 
ith others. To the extent that there is unity of 
response he is displaying his personality. Insofar as he tends to behave 
differently toward his parents, his playmates, and strangers, he can be 
said to give evidence of differing facets of his personality. He is showing 
differing faces or masks. Any one of these reactions may or may not be 
a true indication of his inner feelings, since personality can be regarded 
as a complex of relatively flexible and modifiable components. 

In attempting to define personality, psychologists have stressed vari- 
ously the physiological, biological, and adjustive aspects. It is necessary 
to recognize and appreciate factors in past and present cultures that exer- 
cise potent influences on a child's biologically inherited constitution and 
innate potentialities. It is only through such knowledge that one can gain 
an understanding of the many subtle clements that are inherent in the 
child's devcloping dynamic personality pattern. Landis says: "Personality 
is dynamic, a growing entity. Physiologically, it is vested with the capacity 
for maturation. Except as mutilated by environment, physical traits fol- 
low their predestined course from childhood to maturity. Psychologically, 
an infinite number of modifications by external 


it is dependent on the group to provide the pat- 
group product.” Ы 


istics in his relations w 


it is plastic, capable of 
stimuli. Sociologically, 
terns of development, for human nature is a 
. The total, dynamic developing organism in its total environment is 
implied in the functioning of the child's personality. The functioning 
whole is characterized by physique, ambitions, attitudes, hopes, purposes, 
ideals, intelligence, habits, knowledge, emotions, and standards of values. 
These significant attributes of the individual determine his social stimulus 
value. Beginning in early childhood, the individual, throughout his life, 
Constantly is trying to adjust his own wants and interests to the needs and 
desires of others, cither with benefit to himself and others (good adjust- 
ment), or having personally and socially harmful effects (maladjust- 


ment), From this point of view, personality can be interpreted as the 
f psychophysical [actors that are fundamental to 


dynamic integration 0 1 ıdamental 
e reacts 10 environmental stimuli in light 


an individual's adjustments as h 


ofi Р 
f inner compulsions. 
of Maturing, 2nd cd., 


h: The Process 
um i „Hill Book Company, 


8 By "m , 
permission from Adolescence and Yo ` 
r 73, by Landis, P. H. New York: Copyright 1952 by McGraw 


nc, 
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THE DYNAMIC NATURE OF PERSONALITY 


The fact that the child's personality is dynamic and is therefore 
subject to change cannot be denied. How these changes come about and 
to what extent inner drives can be modified in light of external factors 
of influence are matters that challenge the careful study of all who аге 


concerned with child-rearing. Breckenridge and Vincent comment on 
this matter as follows: 


Exactly how personality develops as a 
inner impulses and needs of the individual 
him needs much study. We do not y 


product of the interaction between the 
and the play of his environment upon 


et know how parental influence can be made 
to stand against gang influence, or when it should. We do not know as much as we 


should about how to produce or to control aggressiveness, or how much of it is de- 
sirable at the various stages of development. We are only beginning to understand 
the influence of physical vigor upon personality functioning, or the effect of the 
various grades of intellect. We have made good beginnings in investigations into 
the effect of cultural or community demands upon person 
and in the effect of routine dem 
folding of native capacity.9 


al and social development, 
ands, and of creative opportunity upon the un- 


Degree of Integration Although personality is an integrated 
unity, the degree of integration can vary in the s 


same child from time to 
time, and from one child to another. A child cannot be expected always 
to be consistent in his bchavior. I 


Environmental conditions are always 
changing. Home, School, and community conditions vary as well as the 
child's reactions to them. (See Chapters 19 and 20.) Sometimes his hori- 
zons broaden so quickly that his relative immaturity causes him to be 
unprepared to understand and respond adequately to the stimuli to 
Which he is exposed. Too often the World becomes a mass of blooming 
confusion for him. Behavior patterns that served him well in a narrower 
environment now are inadequate; his personality seems to have under- 
gone a complete change. Mothers, recognizing the difference without 
realizing its reason, are wont to say, “I do not know my own child. 
Then they will list what to them are undesirable alterations in person- 
ality, such as irritability, quick temper, moodiness, daydreaming. and 

ions. The fact Probably is that the child n° 


other unaccustomed react 
longer knows himself. He is struggling to develop a consciousness of him- 
experimenting with new 


self in a new world. He is 
may be trying to regain the confi 
achieve security in his new experi 


9 Breckenridge, M. E. 
437. Philadelphia: W. В. 


sor: € 
forms of behavior; h 


dence in himself he formerly had and 
ence. 


» and Vince. 
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А Тһе child becomes temporarily resistant or aggressive, ог unduly sub- 
missive and apathetic. His personality pattern is undergoing dynamic 
changes. Yet certain consistencies are present. If he is not thrown into 
a new and different world too quickly, he usually can depend on the 
fact that those personality qualities that served him well in his preschool 
days will come to his rescue amidst what might seem to be cataclysmic 


conditions. 


We know that even during early 
One child tends to behave in a given manner under certain conditions, 


and another child acts differently. Hospital nurses claim that even new- 
born infants give evidence of differing potentialities of personality devel- 
opment. Before the environment has had an opportunity to influence the 
infants in the nursery, one will cry continuously, another will not; one 
will seem to be apathetic, another will appear to be alert and energetic. 
Various reasons have been assigned to these differences. Hereditary fac- 
tors may play their role, as may experiences during the prenatal period. 
Psychoanalysts stress the effect on the neonate of the birth trauma. 

As children develop year by year through their first six years, various 
personality characteristics begin to show themselves. Quadruplets born 
in 1959 gave evidence of this before they were one year old. The mother 
of the Kajouras quadruplets observed personality differences among the 
four children by the time they had reached their first birthday. (See 
Figure 89.) For example, she noted that Anthea giggled a great deal; 


years, children’s personalities differ. 


lets Celebrate Their First Birthday 
Paul, Leon, Michael) 


ouras Quadrup 


Figure 89 Kaj 
igure 89. The V eft—Anthea, 


(From 
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Paul was alert and easily stimulated to laughter; Leon was generally 
quiet and serious; and Michacl tended to fake cries and laughter.'? At 
this early age each was displaying a personality pattern peculiar to 
himself. 
Any nursery school, kindergarten, or first-grade teacher realizes that 
there are as many different personalities in the room as therc are chil- 
dren. A child early gains the reputation among his elders and playmates 
of being talkative or taciturn, cheerful or grouchy, 
sive, unafraid or timid. Natural tendencies, 
preschool experiences account for many of th 
six-year-olds. Sometimes, at this age or older. 
the subtle forces that are effective in molding 
Consistency of the personality pattern is d 
general behavior tendencies can be predicted in given situations by his 
associates, especially if the qualities exhibited are socially acceptable. 
For example, the child who habitually is prompt in the performance of 
designated chores, who is punctual, cheerful, and generally dependable, 
is a boon to a parent or a teacher. Yet, too great adherence even to 
desirable habits of behavior may be dangerous, insofar as an individual 
thereby becomes resistant to change or “goes to pieces” in a situation 
where his habit cannot function adequately. Grace, for example, was 
reared in a rigid home environment in which lack of promptness in the 
exercise of duty took on almost the proportions of a deadly sin. Consc- 
quently, Grace learned to pride herself on her extreme punctuality in all 
situations. It became almost a fetish with her. One day, however, she 
was delayed, by traffic conditions, in reaching her high school on timc. 
She had an examination during her first period. Although she was only 
a few minutes late, she became so emotionally disturbed that her per- 
formance on the test was far below her average work. Consistency is ап 
asset, but also needed is the ability to respond flexibly to changing con- 


ditions. Otherwise, the child may become confused, fearful, impaired 
in judgment, or emotionally disturbed. 


Personality Traits Although personality is generally regarded as 
a functioning, interrelated whole or Gestalt, there are specific differences 
in the various qualities, characteristics, or traits that comprise the whole 
personality pattern. For example, one child is taller than another, ОГ 
more cooperative, 


aggressive or submis- 
imitation of adults, and 
€ personality qualities of 
› it is difficult to discover 
personality patterns. 

esirable in that a person’s 


At one time psychologists regarded a trait as a personality dimension 
1° For more 


detailed information sce a s 
Sun, New York. 


pecial article in the World-Telegram and 
» June 24, 1960. 
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that acted. independently of the others. Modern psychologists hold that 
various traits interact. with one another and thereby affect the whole 
personality. The tall girl wears clothes well; she takes pride in her ap- 
pearance. Yet the fact that she is taller than many men may cause her 
d at a dance, for instance. This attitude can affect her 
“cuddly” girls and regards herself as a 


to be embar 
personality if she envies smaller 
social liability. 
A trait can be interpreted as a dynamic qu 
isolation but combines with other traits into a unique 
totality of behavior motivators, and has social stimulus value. Behavior 
can be described in light of trait functioning. Observers are able to predict 
how a person can be expected to behave insofar as he tends to display 
certain traits habitually. We are wont to refer to our associates as generally 
honest or dishonest, industrious or lazy, generous ог miserly, aggressive or 
submissive, and the like. It may be, however, as we evaluate anyone’s 
traits we are basing our opinion on his behavior in certain situations; we 
ations. A child, for example, 


do not know how he reacts in other situ i 
may seem to his teacher to bc most coopcrative. In the home that same 


child might be very demanding. Moreover, trait names describe forms 
of behavior reaction but do not explain the reasons for their display. 
Why, for instance, docs а child sometimes act differently in school from 
his accustomed mode of behavior in the home? | 

Although the situation in which an individual finds himself can in- 


fluence the functioning of a personality trait, certain traits tend to be 
basic to the personality structure. In the English 


200 terms that represent personality dimen- 
anization and relative strength. This num- 
„ms to describe human behavior. Wood- 
f common traits into 


ality or characteristic that 


does not function in 


deep-rooted in or ! 


language there are well-nigh 


sions or traits that vary in 015 
ber does not include sets of synony я 
worth and Marquis ™ reduced the large num er o 


а list of twelve primary traits and their opposites, as follows: 


Primary Traits к, 

M Inflexible, cold, timid, hostile, shy 
1. Easygoing, genial, warm ^ 

2. T cdm ind pendent Foolish, unreflective, frivolous 

. Intelligent, inde > 


reliable 3 ; š 
Neurotic, evasive, emotionally 


3. Emotionally 5 
steadfast 


table, realistic, 
changeable 


t S., and Marquis, Donald G., Psychology, 5th ed., PP- 91- 
T Winston, Inc., and reprinted with their 


nw Rober 
oodworth, =° Holt, Rinchart and 


92. Copyright, 1947, by 


Permission, 
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Primary Traits Opposites 

4. Dominant, ascendant, 
self-assertive 

5. Placid, cheerful, sociable, 
talkative 

6. Sensitive, tenderhearted, 
sympathetic 

7. Trained and cultured mind, 
esthetic 

8. Conscientious, responsible, 
painstaking 

9. Adventurous, carefree, kind 


Submissive, self-effacing 


Sorrowful, depressed, seclusive, 
agitated 

Hard-boiled, poised, frank, 
unemotional 

Boorish, uncultured 


Emotionally dependent, impulsive, 
irresponsible 

Inhibited, reserved, cautious, 
withdrawn 


10. Vigorous, energetic, persistent, Languid, slack, daydreaming 


quick 
11. Emotionally hypersensitive, 

high-strung, excitable 
12. Friendly, trustful 


Phlegmatic, tolerant 


Suspicious, hostile 


Other psychologists also have att 


into their primary form. Thurstone identifies seven primary trait factors: 
a pressure for activity, masculinity-femininity, impulsiveness, dominance; 
emotional stability, sociability, and reflectiveness, 

As a child's displayed personality traits are modified by social go 
tions to them, or by their success or failure in satisfying his needs an 
interests, he tends to develop some relatively permanent and distinctive 
modes of behavior motivation. Furthermore, although the developing 
child’s personality is more than a combination of many traits or char- 
acteristics, one trait may seem to dominate his 
that other traits seem to be insignificant, A pupil 1 may bc 
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n trait combinations. One of the earliest attempts 
400 в.с.) who grouped personality types 
choleric, melancholic, and phleg- 


dominance of certai 
was that of Hippocrates ( 


according to the four humors: sanguine, 
matic. This theory has been discarded, but it slightly resembles present- 


day acceptance of a relationship between the functioning of the endo- 
crine glands and emotional states, and endocrine types of personality.” 
Emphasis has been placed on physical types by Kretschmer, and 
Sheldon and his associates. According to Kretschmer ™ there are four 
physical types: athletic, asthenic, pyknic, and dysplastic. Recent studies 
of physique disprove his belief that there are these distinct types. Sheldon 
and his associates !" photographed male college students from various 
angles. Anthropometric measurements derived from the photographs led 
to the conclusion that the three dimensions of variation are: endomorphy 
(abdominal prominence), mesomorphy (muscular prominence), and 
ectomorphy (fragile structure, as of bones). Comparisons between phy- 


sique and personality were then organized on a seven-point scale in the 
form of somatotypes. This system probably provides little justification for 


predicting personality оп the basis of physique. 
A relatively popular explanation of personality 15 contained in Jung’s 


theory that human beings fall into two major categories in light of their 
attitude toward people and situations. Extroverts are sociably adaptable 
and interested in other people; introverts are socially shy, sensitive, or 
retiring. This theory does not provide for the categorization of normal 
People who may display behavior that can be regarded as either extrovert 
or introvert, Consequently, а third term, ambivert, has been added to 


describe individuals who do not fit completely into either of the original 
groupings. Classification as extrovert or introvert applies more generally 


to the mentally ill than to relatively well-adjusted individuals. 
No one of ‘these or other theories seems adequate, in its original form, 


to explain personality. Each has contributed something, however. More 
Study of children’s developing personality patterns is needed to achieve 


a better understanding of the functioning of human characteristics. 
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PERSONALITY DEVELOPMENT 


Since the personality pattern is so complex, it is difficult to trace Е 
Sequential development. Psychologists differ as to when a more: dr vm 
patterned personality structure begins to show itself. Some writers, as W | 
have indicated, seem to believe that personal differences begin to show 
themselves at birth; others claim that no definite structuring takes place 
until the child develops social awareness. Certain factors of influence, 
both within and outside the child, begin to affect him early. In addition, 
differences in behavior are evidenced early and seem to maintain some 
consistency during the developmental years. 

Factors I nfluencing Personality Development The child's per- 
sonality is built through the constant interaction between his own porn" 
tialities and limitations and environmental experiences. Various combina- 


; i б т i à of 
tions of outer influences on inner reactions result in various forms 
personality integration, 


INNER FACTORS OF INF 
his physical Structure, physi 
and motor potentialities. Hi 


LUENCE A child's behavior is affected by 
ological condition, and mental, emotional, 
S own awareness of the various aspects of 
his constitution and other people’s attitudes toward them affect his 
reactions toward himself and become grounded in his personality pattern. 
Physical strength or weakness, tallness or shortness, stoutness or slen- 
derness, as well as color and curliness of hair, color and size of d 
texture and condition of the skin—all these physical characteristics ten 
to affect his status among his associates, Undue emphasis on his attrac- 
tiveness or derogatory comments concerning 
pearance аге likely to influence 
in kind to the favorable or unfa: m 
suffers a physical handicap is likely to display Overageression, ioci 
timidity, receives wise guidance towar 
helping him live with his disability. . 
alertness or the extent of his possession 
lds considerable influence over thc kin 
age and its underlying motivation. ies 
as the mentally retarded child lives in a worl 
of people of average intelligence to which cither may find it difficult to 
adjust. The child’s emotional reactions, of Course, are tied in with 
other phases of his developing self. The healthy, mentally able child usual У 
is the emotionally well-adjusted child, unless he is the victim of too many 
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frail or handicapped or mentally re- 


outside pressures. The physically 
undesirable behavior, 


tarded youngster is prone to engage in socially 


instigated by emotional instability or resentments. 
INFLUENCE All the persons, condi- 


a child’s environment influence tre- 
Perhaps the most significant of 


. ENVIRONMENTAL FACTORS OF 
tions, and situations that constitute 
mendously his developing personality. 
these are the home, the school, peer associates, and factors in his neigh- 
that affect him more or less incidentally. Since, 
ss the child's relationships in these areas 
other factors of in- 


borhood or community 
in Chapters 19 and 20 we discu. 


of experience, we shall consider here briefly a few 


fluence. 

The approved patterns of behavior common to а particular culture 
can be significant molders of a child's personality. Differences in expected 
behavior attitudes of boys and girls have their bases in cultural attitudes. 


Also related to personality development are cultural ideals in matters 
dealing with traits such as honesty, trustworthiness, cooperation, loyalty, 


industry, and sex relations. 

A child's personality is 
mitted to engage in person 
Cutgrowths of his personality ier 
or more enduring, the child who participi 
to be extroverted or outgoing, especially i 
Other children. 

A child’s attitude toward 
himself and others of his name—either the fi 


affected by the extent to which he is per- 
al interests ОГ hobbies which themselves are 
development. Whether these be short-lived 
ates in such activities is likely 
{ he shares his activities with 


himself can be influenced by the effect upon 
rst name or the combination 


of first name and surname. Some parents cause apg pias 
í i 5 unior. ittle 
Who are given the father’s first name. The : E J ; : 
me s iminutiv e may endure 
—— —," “Young dd diminutive of the nam y en 
n-vear-old, for example, winces 


g ; 
Well into a ‚ A six-foot, ninetce 

о adolescence call him Bobby. “At least,” he 
d ‘Rob’ and me ‘Bob.’ ” 


every time his relatives and close friends 
said on one occasion, “they could call Da 
A child whose surname js difficult to pronounce may be made to 
feel uncomfortable if playmates or teachers are unable to pronounce his 
duate student insisted on continuing to 
e said, “Everybody murders my 


A married gra 
e because, as sh 
‘t take it.” It happened in this instance that 
husband to the point that it was a basic 
He was an extremely sensitive 
n of the name was, in fact, 


name correctly. 
use her maiden nam 
married name, and I just can 
his wife’s attitude annoyed her 
Cause of disagreement between them. | 
Person who believed that the woman's rejectio: 


a rejection of himself. 
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Personality Patterning in the Young Child Even during their 
nconatal period, differences in behavior are evidenced by children in the 
same family in characteristics such as muscle tone and 
coordination, kind and amount of activity, 
and tolerance of physical discomfort. Some psychologists hold that these 
carly responses indicate the "nucleus" of personality that results from the 
infant's sex and degree of glandular functioning and nervous plasticity. 
The early activity pattern tends to persist, according to some writers, but 
can be modified during the developing years by physiological and psycho- 
logical changes. One child тау display a relatively definite behavior 
pattern by the time he is three years old, but another child may not 
show similar consistency until he enters School, or later. A basic rcason 
given for these differences is rooted in the degree to which the child has 
achieved Security in social relationships, 

The preschool child's personality is much affected by his attachment 
to his mother. His acceptance of his father depends in good part on ne 
extent to which the 1 aring for his needs, The child ma) 
at the mother is giving him attention 
rightfully his own. Some psychologists 
vhole personality structure of the child's 
child's relations with other siblings 28 
attention is given by some раев 
cing an only child. Order of birth y 
as compared with girls also are considered to 


energy, degree of 
readiness to smile or to cry, 


ard his parents, A 
discussed in Chapter 19. Much 
to the effect on personality of b 
the number of boys 
significant, 


Children often exhibit behavior outside the home that differs from 


what they do and Say in the home. Some children have better ш 
when they are among strangers than they display in the presence of luni 
relatives or friends, If a child is reared strictly, he may, when he is stel 
from his Parents, exhibit antisocial behavior in which he would 22 
Some preschool children seem to fit their behav10 
су know their elders 
follow adult wishes. 
rsonality flexibility, e 
Development during Later Childhood The € 
Id is a relatively independent, self-reliant, and ee 
child. Within the limits of innate potentialities, personality traits sd 
rding to socially acceptable standards. The child ia 
Seems to be an unreasonable curbing of his interes» 


i en 
particular interests and wh : 
They already are beginning 
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1 of adults, although boys especially tend to dis- 
courage any demonstrations of affection from their elders. Girls, even 
in the fourth grade, are likely to want to “cuddle up" to a beloved adult. 
Both boys and girls, however, tend to evaluate themselves according to 
adult opinions of them as good or bad, quick or slow, helpful or lazy, 
and the like. Most children attempt to change adult-disapproved be- 
havior to conform to adult standards. 

A growing child's attitudes and behavior traits can be greatly in- 
fluenced by his peer associates. This is the period of same-sex “best friend” 


relationships. Some of these friendships may be of short duration, espe- 
cially among little girls. While they last, however, they tend to be ex- 
tremely intense. As the two “pals” discuss with each other their interests, 

ambitions, they are laying the 


their hopes and fears, and their secret 
foundation of whatever philosophy of life that later becomes uniquely 


theirs, 

Elementary school children participate freely and happily in unor- 
ganized group relationships. Teachers find that group projects are enjoyed 
by their pupils. It is true that disagreements and ди шел о, ane 
one group may be disbanded and another formed. With intelligent adult 

al living can be excellent 


guidance, however, these €x in soci г ех 
molders of social realization. ation of leadership qualities and 


attitudes of good sportsmanship can ged that will serve chil- 


dren well in their later life. 
Personality Develop” 
Onset of puberty, the physica 


bring about radical changes in the you ee е 
апа personality traits admired before may seem to be babyish and to be 


held in contempt. A new set of values is emerging that is only partly 
understood by the young person. Hence he is confused and at loose ends. 
Although basic attitudes and behavior patterns that had become habitu- 
ated during childhood years may persist, they take on new meanings 


and form. 

The developing individu 
self and in his relationship У 
Site sex. There often is a conflict between 5 
Opinion of adults. and dependence on their care, 
of independence. Boys and girls want to impress both the 
Peer associates with their own growing self-appreciation. Yet they can be 


extremely sympathetic and helpful if their interest becomes involved with 
* а Я 


the misfortunes of others. 
During this period о 


affection and approva 


periences 


The form 
be encoura 


ient through Early Adolescence With the 


] changes that have begun to occur seem to 
ing adolescent's personality. Ideals 


al is experiencing new attitudes toward him- 
vith others, especially members of the oppo- 
n still nceded security in the good 
and a growing attitude 
ir elders and their 


f development, most young people are eager, 
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M E " p cir 
within their potential limits, to discover all they can, not only about th 

: — us 
immediate community, but also about far-flung places. They are genero 


T i ini р Иб situ- 
in giving their opinions about all manner of things, conditions, and si 
ations. Sometimes they honestly believe th 


at they are expressing their own 
considered judgment, even thou 


k thing 
gh they merely are repeating something 

; > ‚ any 
they have heard or read. Moreover, they will defend vehemently ап) 
opinion expressed by themselves which is contr 


or other same-age associate. They may even enlist the services of adults 
to “prove a point,” and become much chagrined if they discover that they 
are wrong. A favorite ex 
this kind is, “Well 

The young 
ship. The twel 


ate 
adicted by a schoolmat 


; a f 
pression used by young people in a situation О 
, it could have been the way I thought it was! 
adolescent boy is likely to give evidence of desired leade 


LPs е ; t- 
ve-year-old wants to be an individualist, defying adul 
evolved regulations. Yet, earlier training determines 


the boy will give overt expression to his defiance. 
likely to be daring, fearless, and skillful 
as a younger child he may have been w 


games, he now wants to participate in 


period, boys tend to regard Same-age girls as nuisances; they can p 
tolerated but they must be excluded from boys’ activities. As the БА 
approaches middle adolescence, his personal interests and attitudes change 
somewhat. He wants to be manly, and he follows the behavior pattern? 
of an admired male adult—his father, a favorite teacher (often an athletic 
coach), or a friend of the family who takes 
The girl's developing personality pattern differs somewhat from ipe 

of a boy. At twelve she is likely to admire and try to emulate a favorite 
adult's attitude and behavior. Interest in boys, although not always p 
mitted of girls at this age. By the age of fifteen the 8" 
of her admiration for older adults among her 

acted by glamour. She herself wants to be an Mp 
amourous person, She engages in many activities; she is а 
successful leader їп parties and other adolescent social activities. 


Personality Traits Admired in Members of the Opposite * 


Girls and boys 85 young as twelve to fourteen 
sonality qualities о 


the extent to which 
At this age the boy 18 
and active in sports. Although 
illing to allow girls to join in his 

all-boys’ activities. During this 


an interest in him. 


› I$ characteristic 
probably has lost much 


associates. She is attr 
usually gl 


wi 


ex 


cr- 
are keenly aware of Pi 
f their peers of the opposite sex. We present here 


Ў оу 

А Durteen-vear-old teen-agers: four girls and four | ч 

£ 5, + ч а s, a 
S we trace some of the personality trends of young adolescent 


well as of younger individų 


e 
z Я а ic are mor 
als, we must keep in mind that these ат 

or less general patterns. 


ND em о 
ne cannot evaluate the personality patt me 
any young person in Ji ht of more or less general trends. This 15 $€ ber 
= mem 
S, and community leaders need to ret 
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Traits or qualities admired in boys by 
by H-ycar-old. girls: 

1. To be quite frank, the first thing 
I look for is looks. Then I make sure the 
boy is not a lemon. I like a boy who can 
protect me. I also like a boy who is pos- 
Sessive. The boy should be mature and 
well-mannered. I hate cry babies. I like 
boys who know when to kid around and 
when to be serious. I like a boy who 
does not whistle at another girl when 
Fm around. I like a boy to be well- 
groomed. 

2. I like a boy who has good man- 
ners and isn't a show-off; a boy who acts 
his age and not like a baby; a boy who 
боон how to get along with people; а 
20у who would not leave me flat when 
he sees another girl; a boy who isn’t a 
sloppy dresser, eater, etc. 

3. Before I like a boy I look for 
Many things. Above all he must have a 
Pleasing personality. That is, he should 
be clean and neat, courteous, kind and 
considerate, He should show respect for 
те and he should be truthful. He should 
be a nice dresser. I don't actually care if 
he's good looking or not, but of course 
it helps, and he should not be too for- 
Ward. He should be sensible and not 
silly, 

4. The kind of boy I admire is a boy 
who is clean, neat, and respected. I 
Would like the boy to be a little taller 
than I am and a little smarter. The boy 
Must also have a good sense of humor 
and must stick up for me. He should 
have good manners, not be too shy, and 
have a good disposition. I also admire a 
boy who can tell the truth, is not dull, 
and knows how to dance. 


when they are dealing with the member: 


adolescents. 
The personality stru 


H 15 Crow, Lester D., 
ouse, 29: 25, 1954. 


icture of everyone reflec 
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Traits or qualities admired in girls by 
14-ycar-old boys: 

1. I like a girl who acts like a girl 
and not like a tomboy, a girl who is 
pretty and talks nice, and a girl who 
doesn't hang around with a bunch of 
boys or tough girls. 

2. I admire а girl's 
whether she is neat or whether she 
untidy. I would like her to be of aver- 
age intelligence. I don't like girls that 


put on too much makeup or who giggle 


appearance 


or pass notes around the classroom. 1 
would not like her to look like some- 
thing from a nightmare. 

3. D like a girl who smiles and dresses 
nicely. One who is friendly and has a 
good sense of humor. I like a girl who 
likes to have fun at parties. 

4. I like a girl who is kind and con- 
siderate and who thinks of someone 
besides herself. I like a girl who is good 
looking even though good looks are sup- 
posed to be only skin deep.!? 


s of any group of children or 


ts the impact upon it of 


“Personality Traits Admired by Adolescents,” The Clearing 
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inner compulsions and outer influences. To judge any one young panes 
according to a fixed set of expectations and to assume that he à к 
them may do him irreparable harm. It is only insofar as adults set $a 
will attempt to establish a favorable environment in which young pe Kon 
personal abilities and interests can develop, and to provide wise guid : 
when it is needed, that the maturing child or adolescent can realize h н 
potentialities for acquiring а healthful and satisfying concept of self anc 
a wholesome personality structure. 


PERSONALITY EVALUATION 


Various methods are employed to ascertain progress in the um 
personality development. The significance of these approaches Mes 
on their value in giving information concerning the innate and WE. 
mental factors that underlie personality formation. "The te 
aspects of personality development include interests, attitudes, ре 
constitution, general intelligence, specific aptitude, achievement or р‹ 
formance, and emotional status. 

Through the administration of person 


"d Я nestys 
and to evaluate such qualities as cooperativeness, perseverance, ho! 
ae : m 
sincerity, social adaptability 


y, attitudes toward customs or beliefs, inier 
tive, responsibility, introversion Or extroversion, ascendancy or pred 
, and emotional stability or neurotic tendencies. By applying fe 
measuring instruments at different age levels, one also is enabled to tract 
. certain developmental Changes that May occur. Some of the morc co 


; Е А be- 
9 personality evaluation are: observation of 
aires, rating scales 


j -and- 
à 5, and standardized paper-a! 
pencil tests; use of projecti i 


ctive techniques and the case-history method. 
Using Observation Parents and teachers have many opp? 


nities to observe children’s behavior. It is difficult, however, to mae 
casual observ jective bias or prejudice. Adults are T 
lor unless they are trained to look E 
ality traits, Insight into the рас Тос 
chavior is increased аз the adult gathers @ 


" asurc 
ality tests we are able to mea’ 


siveness 


ation from sub 


ies accumu] 
In Many teacher- 
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are М i i 

= encouraged to look for such personality characteristics as the follow- 
T" 
g: 


1. Total behavior of children as they strive to gain attention and 


approval from teachers or associates 
Tendency of the child toward mastery or submission 
Extent of participation in classroom activities by cach child 


Study habits of cach child 


Reading practices of each child 
Extent to which cach child volunteers answers to questions 


Manner in which cach child displays interest in his work 


The kind and number of questions asked by each child 
age habits of cach child 
the lesson by each child 


со MO) (л њот 


© 


The speech and langu 
10. Nature of attention given to 
11. Nature and extent of physical handicaps 

12. Nature and extent of cheating 

13. The extent to which a child is a teacher’s pet 

14. The extent to which self-discipline has been developed 


15. The child’s responsiveness to punishment 

16. The effect of the personality of the teacher on the developing 
personality pattern of the child 

Various studies of children have been made by using the controlled 

in which data were gathered and reported but 

For example, Shirley * studied twenty-five 


t frequent intervals dur- 


os rational approach, 
ing К H n her study, she subjected the children at l 
s To first two years to anthropometric, physical, and psychological 
Wave i She scored incidental responses such as vocalization, 
talet ation, irritability, attention, and attempted escape. She also ob- 
lanae. casc history for cach child. F rom her data, Shirley obtained in- 
among T about cach baby's characteristic bchavior pattern, differences 
c babies, and later development of traits. 
eee study is that of Hartshorne and May in which children’s 
Lewin бы, was investigated in controlled situations." Barker, Dembo, and 
studied children's behavior in free play situations where the ele- 

d similar studies have merit 


ment 
of frustrati Ў 

frustration was introduced.'^ These an 
“Personality Manifestations.” 


16 Shir 
м с Mary M., The First Two Years, Vol. HI, 
А s: Universit ; 3. 
ersity of Minnesota Pros in the Nature of Character, Vol. 1, 


ja artshorne, H., and May, M.» 

зв Deceit. New York: The Maemil 

iapa Ваке", R, G, Dembo, T., and Lewin, К. 

те mant wir уйгыр Children." University of 
are, 18, No. 1, 1941. 
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INK-BLOT TEST This is one of the projective 
administrators to discover personality 
traits of children and young people. The value of its use in the study of 
Personality was demonstrated by Ames, Learned, Métraux, and Walker ' 
and twenty-five girls over a period of eight 
ty structure differs from age to age and 
{ age the average number of responses 
ded to as a whole. At three years 
ovement, conformity, and self- 


THE RORSCHACH 
t d T * 1 
¢chniques that is used by trained 


т a study of twenty-five boys 
years. They found that personali 
between the sexes. At two years О 
'S 9.6, with the ink blot being respon 


there js А 5 
here is an increase in the amount of п 
averaging 12.9. At three and one-half years of age 


x and elimination more fre- 
and one-half the average re- 


Control, with responses 
boys give more responses and mention se 
quently than do girls. At the age of four 
Sponses are 14.2: by five and one-half they fall to 13.64; by six they are 
15.78: seven, 1832: eight, 15.86; nine, 18.58: ten, 16:30. 

a By the age of four ‘and one-half a great deal of confusion and insta- 
bility is shown, The general Rorschach responses show definite sensitivity 
that varies among Сла indicating strong emotionality апа unpre- 
dictable behavior that is somewhat different from child to child. 

The Rorschach responses of the five-and-one-half-year-old child are 


Clear, The behavior constellations become clear-cut in contrast to those 
that cither precede or follow directly. Not only is the behavior unpre- 
dictable at this time but the emotions also are uncontrolled. In the words 


of th 
Ne authors 
* Ors: 
other to date, the age characteristics 


any N 
without recourse to 


At this " 
сап н this аре probably тоге than at шый 
be determined directly from the table of determi ^», r 
More “qualitative” iderationt; Th at this age significant changes with 
Гер, alitative” considerations. 51 -vear-old rc: s 
Bard ta nearly every major determinant, t off the 5⁄2 : sponse 


Clone й 
cany istically giv 


ere are 
which se 
en at surrounding 


f ages.” 
rom responses character 
six is in part as follows: 


The qualitative description at the 38° a 


, Six is 
ang Bene 
Sitional , 


nely stubborn, domincering, unsubmissive, 


estions of othe 
currence of both S (response 


but extrer 
nds ог sugs“ 
ous ОС 
and WS (response to the whole, 


ach. S occurs here more than 


not only egocentric, rs. This strong oppo- 
rally opposed to the comma s 

o alia is borne out in the aa 
паца space within or adjacent (0 а а 
: 8 the white spaces) responses in the А 
nen de us Doi extratensive setting indi- 
itional resp 


any than at any ages except 
, x other age except 5% 

а m 
14 7. This high use of oppos 


“ales 2 
* marked opposition to the environment. 
à 19 aeria i i в. W. and Walker, R. N., Child Rorschach 
е. es, L. By Learned, Ja Мётаок ^ ig, 2. 
pat teo T digan, soi 18 
2 jid» р. 191. 


id., p. 206. 
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but they are limited in scope, and the judgments of the investigators may 
be arrived at subjectively. | 

Using Other Personality Evaluation Procedures Rating scales 
and interest inventories which represent varying degrees of validity and 
reliability are available to measure personality. These usually are in the 
form of questionnaires with questions organized in such a way that the 
answers can be scored by using a key. The Bell Inventory is for children 
and the Bernreuter Personality Inventory for adolescents and adults. 
These inventories can be answered by the use of Yes, No, or ?. In the 
Bernreuter Inventory six different aspects of personality are measurable 
by the same answers through the application of six different scoring 
keys. The personality components emerging are: social dominance, intro- 
version-extroversion, emotional maturity, emotional security, sclf-suffi- 
ciency, and sccurity. 

Personality also can be evaluated through the medium of projective 
techniques in which the individual reacts freely as he is presented with 
relatively unstructured situations. These responses are believed to be 
overt expressions of inner attitudes and ideas that are representative of 
his personality pattern. Important among projective techniques for per- 
sonality evaluation are verbal techniques, drawing and painting, play 
and dramatics, the Rorschach Ink-blot Test, and other pictorial techniques 
such as the Thematic Apperception Test. 

The young person reveals something about his personality as he com- 
pletes an open-end sentence, or participates in a word-association test in 
which he responds with the first word that comes to mind as he is give? 


a series of words, onc at a time. The Rosenzweig Picture Association Test 
for assessing reaction to frustration illustrates this principle. A picture: 
accompanied by a statement, is presented in comic-strip fashion. The 
кайыша places his responses in the blank Spaces provided for his reac 
lons. 


The personality and behavior of children also continue to be studied 
through one-way vision screens or through glass domes Not only can their 
reactions to each other be recorded but the type ol activities in which 
they engage also can be discovered. As a child is | " ed to give 
expression to his interests, creative онаа: 2 і 


abilities, and i ions through 
esn | 5, and inner sions throug 
media such as finger-painting, drawing, and w ма 

Ee + B я 
nis conceptual appreciation of Persons an 


imaginative powers and his emotional be 
ated. Insight concerning personality s 
who are trained in the use of these pn 


ater-color or oil painting: 
d things in the environment, his 
havior can be studied and evalu 
Tucture can be gained by person? 
jective techniques. 
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THE RORSCHACH INK-BLOT TEST This is one of the projective 
techniques that is used by trained administrators to discover personality 
traits of children and young people. The value of its use in the study of 
Personality was demonstrated by Ames, Learned, Métraux, and Walker °? 
in a study of twenty-five boys and twenty-five girls over a period of cight 
years. They found that personality structure differs from age to age and 
between the sexes. At two years of age the average number of responses 


is 9.6, with the ink blot being responded to as a whole. At three years 
f movement, conformity, and self- 


At three and one-half years of age 


boys give more responses and mention sex and elimination more fre- 
quently than do girls. At the age of four and one-half the average re- 
sponses are 14.2; by five and one-half they fall to 13.64; by six they are 
15.78; seven, 18.32; cight, 15.86; nine, 18.58; ten, 16.30. 

" By the age of four and onc-half a great deal of confusion and insta- 
bility is shown. The general Rorschach responses show definite sensitivity 
that varies among children indicating strong emotionality апа unpre- 
dictable behavior that is somewhat different from child to child. 

The Rorschach responses of the five-and-one-half-year-old child are 


clear. The behavior constellations become clear-cut in contrast to those 
Not only is the behavior unpre- 


Iso are uncontrolled. In the words 


there is an increase in the amount о 
control, with responses averaging 12.9. 2 


that cither precede or follow directly. 
dictable at this time but the emotions a 


of the authors: 

other to date, the age characteristics 
determinants, without recourse to 
his age significant changes with 
ff the 54-year-old response 
20 


At this age probably more than at any 
can be determined directly from the table of 
More “qualitative” considerations. There are at ¢ 
regard to nearly every major determinant, which set o 


learly from responses characteristically given at surrounding ages. 


The qualitative description at the age of six is in part as follows: 
Six is not only egocentric, but extremely stubborn, domineering, unsubmissive, 


ang generally opposed to the commands or suggestions of others. This strong орро- 
Sitional tendency is borne out in t response 
to white space within or adjacent to the blot) and WS 
Including the white spaces) responses in the Rorschach. S occurs here more than 
and WS more than at any ages except 
n extratensive setting indi- 


he conspicuous occurrence of both St 
(response to the whole, 


a i 
is any other age except 372 years, 
5 Mine e : 
к and 7. This high use of oppositional responses in à 
a ae з 

tes marked opposition to the environment?! 


R. W. and Walker, 
yright 1952. 


" 19 Ames, L. B., Learned, J., Métraux, R. N., Child Rorschach 
id New York: Hocber Company, COP 
id., p. 191. è 

?! Ibid., p. 206. 
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During the age of seven, inwardizing tendencies show in the re- 
sponse; in fact, the inwardizing of unple 
reaches an all-time high. Age seven is th 
shading, and to the whole ink blot 
scencs. At this age 
Again we quote: 


Ы sneriences 
asant and morbid experience 
€ high point for responding 
Я including the white spaces, an 


T ienificant. 
; differences between the Sexes also become significan 


Sex differences аге quite marked at this age—probably more so than at ы 
other age in our range—with respect to many different aspects of the Rorschach 
response. Аз to number of responses, boys give many more than do girls, an сина и 
of 21.3 for boys, of only 15.2 for girls. Furthermore, girls’ responses tend to be 


s Н т involved: their 
neat, concise, and generalized, The boys! records аге often long and involved; tl 
comments and explanations are complicated and r. 


" "E rations 
ambling; and their elaborat 
an 
are often confabulated.22 


By cight the child tends to v. 
racy. Many qualifying phrases 
gestions for change in the ink | 
ten some children display great confidence jn their 
more than a normal degree of vac 
fuse animals and People; others tend 


acillate between uncertainty and accu- 
are used in the responses. By nine, sog 
blot are frequently made. By the age e 
responses; others show 
illation and uncertainty. Some ean? 

to emphasize two objects or persons. 
The Rorschach responses given by children at each age in thei 
not only give their re 


; -eveal 
actions to the ink blots but also Se 
characteristics displayed by children during these ages. The researche 


at personality patterns change with age and that the Rorschach 
test is an effective instrument for measuring the child’s basic personality 
Structure through his developing years, 

CHILDREN 
Sonality of child 
the analysis of a 


believe th 


S APPERCEPTION TEST (car) In the study of the Ln 
ren the Children’s Abperception Test is concerned гна 
Pperceptive material in which the focus is on what rat ч 
than how one sees and thinks. It is used as a clinical instrument ies 
in the determination of the dynamic factors that might help a — 
rcaction in various situations in which he has experience. Responses ten 


to revolve around the familiar constellations and disclose childish resent 
ments and emotionalized attitudes. 

In the 
and typical 
Various setti 


Manual accompanying the test is included a en E 
responses to, the pictures of animals that are presente p 
ngs. For example, Figure 1, Chapter 2 shows a ganga i 
nnet on her head, carrying a bottle of milk in a basket pe 
ow baby kangaroo with a balloon. A larger kangaroo 

* Ibid., p, 296, 
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spring is riding a bicycle. As a child views this picture, he is likely to give 
expression to feelings of sibling rivalry or of curiosity about the ания of 
babies. I he relationship between mother and child is a factor. Concerning 
possible child behavior responses, we quote from the Manual: “Some- 
times a child who is an older sibling will identify himself with the pouch 
baby, thus indicating a wish to regress in order to be nearer to the mother. 
On the other hand, a child who is in the reality situation of the younger 
one, may identify himself with the older one, thus signifying his wish far 
independence and mastery. The basket may give rise to themes of feeding. 
А theme of flight from danger may also occasionally be особой, 
Our experience thus far suggests that this can be related to unconscious 
fear in the area of father-mother relationship, sex, pregnancy, ete." 


QUESTIONS AND TOPICS FOR DISCUSSION 


Evaluate critically Freud's concepts of the id, ego, and superego. 


1 

2. What is the difference between ап egoist апа ап cgotist? Ilustrate. 

2 aai 

3. How are self-awareness and self-realization similar? 

4. Can an individual have no personality? Explain. 

5 ве а " 

5. Critically evaluate the statement that personality is à dynamic 
entity. 

6. Why is complete consistency of bchavior difficult, 
to attain? 

7. Try to evaluate your personality. Have another person who knows 
you well do the same for you. What differences can be found? If 
you try this evaluation and your friend includes some unfavorable 
qualities can you “take it” without resentment? If so, what does it 


indicate about you? 


if not impossible, 


introvert, or ambivert? Justify your opinion. 


8. Are you an extrovert, 

9. Are stout people usually slow-moving and cheerful? Are tall, rangy 
people prone to be quick and given to moodiness? Justify your 
Opinion. 

10. List some apparently minor 
you. What can you do about them? 

11. If possible, under your instructor’s supervision, observe a class in 
elementary school. Note any outstanding personality traits displayed 
by the children, according to the list of characteristics presented in 


this chapter. 
12. Special Project: 


characteristics of people that annoy 


Through tactful questioning, try to discover th 
) s e 


?3 Bellak, Leo Bellak, Sonya Sorel, Children’ 
ak, pold and Bellak, Sonya orel, hildren’s Appercept T. 
New York: ©. Р. S. Company, copyright 1949 and 1958 by feed Bái p. 4. 
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strength of the self-concept possessed by cach of your four ш» 
Compare their personality patterns. Which traits, if any, seem rela- 
tively fixed? 
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PSYCHOSEXUAL 
DEVELOPMENT 


я ast regarded the child as sexually 
Innocent until glandular changes, marking the beginning of adolescence, 
n overt behavior of the developing sex urge. Psy- 
ave presented evidence that sexu- 


SOME CULTURES OF the recent p 


resulted in the display 1 
Choanalysts and clinicians, however, h 
ality may begin in infancy and continue to progress through differing 
Stages during childhood. Sigmund Freud, as a result of his treatment of 
Maladjusted adults, became interested in tracing the course of the sexual 
pattern through the early years of his patients. His findings and those of 
his followers have influenced present concern with the psychosexual 


aspects of personality development. 


PSYCHOANALYTIC THEORY OF SEXUALITY 


there is continuous association between 


According to psychoanalysts, 
the sexual nature of the child and adult sexuality. Sexuality can be con- 
Sidered to be the fundamental human motive of behavior. The sexual 


li ee: Leu er, asi ^ А 
fe of the individual is viewed, moreover, as including all of his behavior: 
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it is not viewed in the narrow sense as referring only to sex-stimulated 
activity, as in the sex act. . 
The sexual energy of the individual from birth on, which can give 
him pleasure, is regarded as the libido. This energy is gencral in ws 
pleasure can be gained from any act, but its expression is specifically 
sexual. Freud held that the roots of sexuality are in specific biological 
drives, but that sexual behavior is displayed generally in tendencies to 
experience emotional involvement in people or things (cathexes). W hen 
these impulses are not accepted by society, they can be sublimated in 
such ways that they will be socially desirable. 
The libido can be satisfied in various ways 


through progressive stages of development. 
to the id, ego, and superego. 


as the individual passes 
In Chapter 14 we referred 
According to Freud, these expressions of the 
self are developed as the child’s attitudes tow 


and his relations with others change as 
mental experiences, and the acceptance of cultural standards of behavior. 

The child passes through the following periods of sexual develop- 
ment: oral, anal, phallic, latent, and genital. During early infancy the 
child derives libidinal satisfaction from oral activity and sucking. During 
the second year the libido expresses itself 
finally give way to genital libidinal 
each of the stages of sexu 
and 


ard himself, his impulses, 
a result of maturation, environ- 


fetter боф 
through anal activities, whic? 
Ы E sider 
satisfactions. We now shall conside 


à à -oblems 
al development, including some of the problem 
anxieties of the various Stages as the self- 


satisfaction of id impulses through ego 
remembered that 


may be much ov 


concept matures from E 
and superego controls. It must be 
although each stage will be treated separately, there 
erlapping among the stages. 

The Oral Stage The stimulation of any 
erogenous zones of the body results in what can b 
The first of these zones from the stimulation of 


ч “ М А ild 
satisfaction includes the lips, tongue, mouth, and cheeks. The pe 
enjoys sucking his mother's brcast, his thumb, or other objects. The A: 
that during the first ycar of his life every small thing the baby can reac 


à : Р inl 2 ux df 
finds its way into his mouth indicates the pleasure to his libido 
stimulating these erogenous zones. 


Oral activity at first is relatively passive, 
thing that comes to his mouth, but he does not seek objects to place 
there. This phase of oral activity is important Б psychoanalysts, as it 
represents a tendency of the individual in later life to meet the problem 

i ratuities iently, be; one 5 
accepting g рашу being dependent on others for 


; iui 
of the highly sensitiv 
с called erotic pleasure: 

‘Id receives 
which the child rece!’ 


Hs i ks any- 
Vhe young infant sucks : 
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welfare, and trusting others. Some adult problems of maladjustment can 


be regarded as stemming from oral activity during infancy. 

. The more active oral period begins with the eruption of the first teeth. 
The pain of their eruption causes the baby to bite, thereby causing suffer- 
Ing to the mother and interfering with her attempts at weaning. Psycho- 
analysts refer to this period as the oral-sadistic period. The pain of teete 
ing causes the infant to bite; 
mother takes from the infant the satisfaction of sucking the breast. Wean- 
mg is accompanied by hostility to the mother since she thereby is depriv- 
ing the infant of a much needed satisfaction. 

The child may have ambivalent feelings toward the mother. At one 
and the same time he wants to be incorporated in her and is hostile 
toward her. This may induce anxiety in him. Young children differ in 
area of deprivation. The disturbed child 
may indulge in constant thumb-sucking, a habit which may be repeated 
in later life during a period of crisis. For example, if the five- or six- 
year-old is jealous of a new baby in the family, he may regress to this 
form of infant behavior. In fact, it is possible for any individual of any 
age to find it extremely difficult to adjust to any deprivation. He may 
be motivated to respond to frustratin 
Wanted without consideration of the rights of another person or by 
hostile attacks on the опе blamed by him for the deprivation. It is also 
believed by some psychologists that poor adjustment during the oral 
period may give rise to the development during later life of a generally 
Pessimistic or mistrustful attitude. Contrariwise, contentment and good 
adjustment during the oral period are likely to give rise to an habitual 


Optimism. 
The Anal Stage The oral stage usually has ended by the begin- 


year, The anal stage, as a period of libidinal satis- 
about the age of eighteen months to about three 
years. In our culture it is associated with toilet training. The child derives 
Pleasure from excretion. He also senses the mother’s attitude toward his 
bowel movements. She is pleased when he excretes, bothered when he 


does not. 
_ According to psychoanalytic theory, t 
d mother a present when he defecates, 
ct. He wants to retrieve it. Hence he may 
ànd take it out again. 
The time at which an atti 


the biting gives pain to the mother; the 


their ability to accept this early 


g experiences by taking what is 


ү 
ма of the second 
action, continues from 


he child realizes that he is giving 


but she flushes his gift down the 
throw a toy into the toilet 


tude of disgust toward his excretion begins 
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à : е г АШу are 
depends on adult stimulation. Cleanliness, ncatness, and punctuality a 


learned responses. The child achieves an understanding of what they 
mean by imitation of adult example. Moreover, the child who docs not 
take readily to toilet training m 
with his mother. He may dis 
time or by refusing to defec 


ay suffer frustrations in his relationship 
play his hostility by expulsion at the wrong 
ate when he is supposed to do so. 

The anal period sometimes is referred to as the anal-sadistic stage 
because of the elements of expulsion and destruction associated. with i 
and the hostility engendered by the mother's insistence upon the child's 
following her will in matters of defecation ang urination. According to 


а А А РЧ " scular 
some writers, the child also is Saming some independence of muscul: 
activity or the achievement of autonomy, 


3 — at 
Moreover, Freud believes tha 
the toilet training process с 


Е К “onal 
an give rise to the development of an “аг 

" . in " T iness. 
character” possessing the traits of orderliness, obstinacy, and stinginc 


The Phallic Stage From about the third to the sixth year the 
Child passes through the phallic or carly genital stage during which the 
genital zone becomes the center of libidinal satisfaction. Although finger- 
ing of the genitals and body exploration may have occurred carlicr, y 
form of pleasure is intensificd at this age period, with the boy in the 


я "T с г В irl 
penis, and the girl in the clitoris. The boy is more masculine, the g 
more feminine, 


Freud believed th 
the Electra complex i 
love object of the chi 
the father is given p 


а апа 
at the Oedipus complex develops in the boy p 
n the girl. To this time, the mother has ache 
ld. As the boy grows more aware of the fact thé 


E ^ he 
rivileges by the mother which are denicd we of 
becomes jealous of his father as а rival. In fact, he is hostile to a 


society. He also fears castration or the loss o 


» а-а it. 
Í his penis or injury to 
This attitude can bucan 


+ H y H 'e 
d in part by the fact that his parents may hav 
threatened to do Something with his 


Gradually, the boy loses his great in 


continue to be hostile to his f. 
likely 


ather may be morc diffi- 

or the boy. The latter began with his love = 

s st object of love was "s 

of the differences in the genital organs E : d 

he recognizes the fact that she has no pens pom 

5 is called by psychoanalysts penis envy. Since = 

ave developed feelings of hostility toward her mother pidum is 
5 and toilet training, the satisfaction of libidinal energy 


wants to have опе, Thi 
also may h 
of weanin 
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achieved through shifting her love to the father—the Electra complex 
She identifies with the mother as a rival for the father’s affection. dia 
| During the phallic period, the superego or conscience develops. Earlier 
anxieties become guilt feelings. Although the child is not iie of the 
causes of his changed attitudes toward his parents, he has gained some 
consciousness, through his parents’ suggestions, as to what is равай 
of him by society. His struggles to accede to their wishes lead to the 
control of behavior by internalized forces rather than by outside controls 
Sexual impulses are sublimated. Watson illustrates the superego thus: И 

‘For example, oral pleasures тау be sublimated by the child in 
pleasure in speaking, and later he may go into politics. The child may 


subli js: d $ і i i 
blimate his interests in anal matters by playing with finger paints and 
ay seck knowledge of nature 


1 ; . 1 
ater by becoming a sculptor, or the child m 
a sublimation of his phallic 


Study, and later carry on as a biologist as 
Interests," 1 
The Latency Stage Between the ages of about six to puberty, no 
Sa idit] pleasure areas arc experienced. This is referred to as the 
спсу period, although this docs not imply that there are no sexual 
Satisfactions during these ycars. Masturbation and body play occur. 
Sexual interests may be less evident, however. Involvement with parents 
now takes the form of respect and affection. 
. The child becomes engrossed in many 
things with individuals outside the home, especially members of peer-age 
and same-sex groups and other interesting persons whom he mects in 
the school and community. Аз his environmental horizons broaden, һе 
becomes curious. His behavior is governed increasingly by the direction 
of his superego or conscience. He tends not to suffer from anxieties and 


feelings of guilt. 


The Later Genital Stage The later genit 
at the age of about ten, and is intensificd 


al period may be marked by 
Oedipal desires show 
hich castration 


activities and wants to do 


al stage begins in the 


асны period, starting 
curing the pubertal period. The prepubert 
ш. to carlier stages of libidinal satisfaction. 

mscelves in the form of daydreams and fantasies in W 
and penis envy play their part. The personality of the child appears to 
change. Aggressive behavior may be displayed: anxieties concerned 


Wi а 
ith the self are experienced. . 
During the prepubertal period, habits of cleanliness may be dis- 
regarded or become intensified. Some writers claim that asceticism and 

m Watson, R. J., Psychology of the Child, p. 160. 


N ! Reprinted with permission fror F 
ew York: John Wiley and Sons, Inc., copyright 1959. 
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intellectualization are evidenced. The young person arises early; he takes 
cold showers; he seems to lose interest in the companionship of his peers. 
Contrariwise, the child may engage with members of his peer group in 
philosophic discussions of religion, love and marriage, and life in general. 
These discussions usually have little meaning, since the child’s philosophic 
concepts still are immature. 

The physical changes that take place during the pubertal period cause 
the child to become extremely interested in sex and sex differences. The 
first menstruation of a girl can be an emotion-charged experience for her 
if she has not been prepared for the eventuality. Likewise, nocturnal 
emissions can be a worry to a boy. 

In still childish ways a girl of this age attempts to attract the attention 
of older boys, since same-age boys are likely to show their growing scx 
interest by a superficial lack of interest in the other sex. The child may 
develop a “crush” on an older member of the same or opposite scx. 
These involvements usually are short-lived 


‚ however. During this period, 
the young person seems to dislike 


any overt expressions of parental affec- 
tion toward him. He becomes extremely objective in his relationships 
with them. In his attitudes toward his parents and toward members of 
both sexes outside the home, he is beginning to give evidence of his 
gradual unconscious preparation for later heterosexual activities. Freud 
believed, however, that the individual may have been impressed by his 
experiences in one of the earlier stages of sexual development, such as the 
oral, the anal, the phallic, or the genital to the extent that in his adoles- 


cent or adult personality pattern he will display characteristics of that 
age period. 


DEVELOPMENT OF SEXUAL INTERESTS 


Some psychologists believe that the child’s sexu 
his attitudes and behavior, but are unwilling to 
theories. These psychologists contend, for сха 
fluenced in his thinking by the f. 
Justed patients. His em 
in light of const 
libidinal energy 
about psychosex 
gradual emerge 


al interests can affect 
accept the psychoanalytic 
mple, that Freud was 1m- 
act that he was dealing with malad- 
phasis on the satisfaction of all the child's needs 
ancy of the pressures associated with the functioning of 
also is questioned. Yet Freud has influenced thinking 
ual development, In previous chapters we discussed the 
nce of the significant physical and social needs of thc 
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child. Here we shall concentrate briefly on his displayed sex interests as 
these change with maturation and experience. І 7 
| Personal and Social Significance of the Sex Drive That the sex 
drive plays an important role in the life of an individual cannot be 
ue Especially is sexuality a significant factor in most maladjusted 
savior, Sex problems need to be included in any discussion of the 
child's total life adjustment. Masturbation and sex play during nursery 
oe age children cause much concern to parents and 
к 2 га б emands ofa culture dctermine to some extent at least the 
е child's developing pattern of sex interest. 


In some more permissive cultures the child, following the ex 
In our more rigid society the 


at he 


ample of 


о elders, displays his sex interests freely. 
child’ TA o i 
: ild's natural impulses may need to be inhibited, with the result th 

ay seem to be suffering thwartings and frustrations. In the average 


moder È н 
10dern home, modesty is emphasized. Before he is mature enough to 
attitudes, the child may find that 


his parents when they are 
ng to the bathroom together 
cause wonderment. He 


re ja ‘ i 
cognize the reasons for his parents 
certai ; Seid 
rtain natural tendencies, such as viewing 
u "sse ; > : tom oe 
ndressed, or a little boy's and little girl's goi 


are per на : А 
are verboten. These denials of his freedom may 
тау dev, и" а " n 4 ; 
ау develop anxieties or guilt feelings about such matters, especially if 

-stimulated behavior which he has 


he has attempted to engage in any sex 
learned to be unacceptable to his parents. The child's playing with his 
Benitals is a case in point. 

The Role of the Parent The role played by cach of his two 
parents also can affect a child's attitude toward sexual matters. If the 
father is the authority figure, and the mother is submissive to male domi- 
nance, the child is likely to identitfy himself or herself with the female 
зен and share her {саг of the male. It has been found that some 
the ait have had difficulty in achieving good marital status because of 

ect upon them of the relationship that existed between their parents, 


and of parents with themselves. However, there may or may not be any 
vior during childhood and later hetero- 
lization (see Chapter 11) 
ex interests and his 


associati 

: Sociation between sexual bcha 
ex à P 
xual adjustment. The whole process of socia 


Makes its imprint on the child's development of s 
Personal and social adjustment in his sex life. А 
The young child's needs in- 


А Age Differences in Sex Interests 
ude, as we have intimated in carlier discussions, not only provision for 


his s : В 
iis physical needs but also for loving care. He needs to be secure in the 
affection or regard of those who surround him. This need probably exists 
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throughout the individual's life, although the first source, the n ia 
give way to other individuals. These individuals include, at first, үч : s 
associates, adults outside the home, and then fellow workers, friends, an 
other associates. | | ИР 
Тһе child's concern with sex changes with age. According to ipee 
and Ilg? the five-year-old child's interest in reproduction increases, mid 
exhibitionism and sex play are indulged in. The seven-year-old 6 
about changing sex, and the cight-year-old, especially а girl, may p 
how a baby comes. By the ages of nine and ten there is awareness м 
sexual differences and а curiosity about the genitals of his own sex- 
The ten-year-old girls are concerned about breast development. Ques 
tions about sex are asked by them of their mothers and by boys of ther 
fathers, Prepubertal physical changes are resulting in more interest in 
sex.^ At age eleven, girls show definite adolescent reactions, and boys 
have frequent erections, tend to masturbate ( 
engage in this activity), and are curious about the sex life of animals. By 
the age of twelve, heterosexual interests begin to develop, and concern 
with sexual matters becomes more realistic. This attitude continues 
through successive years. By the fourteenth year at least half of the boys 
have ejaculations. Girls have individual friends, but boys tend to engage 


in gang activities, There appears to be less displayed interest in the 
opposite sex. At fourteen ye 


sexual feelings; anxieties may 
in sexual activities, includin 


although girls also may 


‚ А саг, 
ation. During the fifteenth yea! 
"P 7 T 
airing off between the sexes but rathe 


the developmental changes in 


trated in Figure 90, These tren 
of young boys, 


boys from 


ds result fro 
Kinsey and his co-w 


2 Gesell р rper 
and Brothers. {аш Ils, F. L, The Child from Five to Ten. New York: Harp 
esell, A. 1 
New York? 45 Ls Ig, F. L. 


ork: Harper an igi J, By ¥ 


siaii 
outh: The Years from Ten to Sixtee 
d Brothers, 1956. 
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A 
ГА Onset of 
growth 


‘Completion 
of growth 


it in Adolescent Boys. 


Figure 90. Physical Developmer 
Courtesy Of Kinsey, A. C, et al: Sexual Behavior in the Human Male, p. 185. Phila- 
delphia: copyright by W. B. Saunders Company, 
Spective reports of older men concerning the development of pubic hair. 
His findings are compared with three other studies in Table 20. 

The appearance of secondary sex characteristics 15 likely to be accom- 


Panied by differing emotional reactions among boys and girls. Most boys 
o 
oice changes; they may be very proud of the appear- 


look forward eagerly to the time when, like 
ults, they can shave. Girls may become 
bodily contours. Especially are they con- 
The slow developer may want to 
asts of earlier developing girls. The 
be unduly conscious of the fact 


are embarrassed by v 
ante of pubic hair. They 
their fathers and other male ad 
€xceedingly aware of changes in 
cerned about breast development. 
Wear “falsies” to imitate the larger bre 
8irl whose breasts mature quickly may 
that they "stick out.” 

The attitudes of growing 
ological changes that are taking p! 


boys and girls toward the physical and physi- 
7 place are much influenced by cultural 


Mores in matters dealing with sexual maturation. In some sophisticated 
Societal groups or subgroups these changes are played down. The young 
Person is expected to continue his education and his accustomed mode of 
life until early adulthood or late adolescence. Sexual urges and interests 


are supposed to be sublimated until he is financially and socially fitted to 
choose a mate and accept adult responsibilit 
raising, Tn more primitive or simpler cultures the maturation of sex char- 
acteristics is considered to represent the onset of adulthood and the 


ies of marriage and family 
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TABLE 20 


Comparisons of Data Obtained in Four Studies on Pubic Hair 


Development * 


uum 
e" ў ау 
Crampton, 1908 Dimock, 1937 Shonfeld, 1943 Present stu 
— 
Cumu- Cumu- Cumu- ye 
lated lated lated per 
Per per Per per Per per Per апі 
Аве сет! cent cent cent cent cent cent 
9 x s 
10 Хе Sess v 2.0 2.0 IA irpo 
11 7.0 7.0 15.0 17.0 12.0 12.0 
12 24.0 31.0 21.0 38.0 30.0 42.0 
13 28.0 59.0 | 22. 60.0 | 25.0 67.0 
14 25.0 840 | 27.0 87.0 12.0 79.0 
15 11.0 95.0 11.0 98.0 19.0 98.0 
16 4.0 99.0 2.0 100.0 1.0 99.0 
17 1.0 100.0 RE x Ssa 1.0 100.0 
18 š * NET 
19 | | 3 
20 ic. n TE segs f 
CAREY A 3,835 1,406 1,475 - 
ERIS aureas 13.44 2- 1.51 i 13.08 S ЗСС 
MENT ite. | алвер | 13.17 
ж Ни- 
* Kinsey, А. C., Pomeroy, W, B., and Martin, C. E., Sexual Behavior in the 
man Male, p. 130. Philadelphia: үү 


‚ B. Saunders Company, copyright 1948. 
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especially, does not want to lose her "baby." She resents the child's possi- 
ble indifference to or overt criticism of his home or family. Both parents 
become worried about their child's associations with other members of 
both sexes and the kinds of activities in which he may be engaging when 
and anxieties of both parents and 


he is away from the home. ‘The worri 
children can be reduced to a minimum if the relationship between parent 
and child is one of trust and confidence, and the young person has been 
exposed from early years to intelligently presented education concerning 
sex development and attitudes toward sexual matters. 


EDUCATION FOR SEXUAL UNDERSTANDING 


The term “sex education” has come into some disrepute because it is 
Popularly interpreted as meaning only the giving of information about 
Sex acts and the physical structure and function of the sex argars: The 
American Social Health Association prefers to use the term, “education 
for home and family life." Education for sexual understanding includes 
both physical асое апа physiological function, and the development 
of wholesome attitudes toward one’s own body and toward members of 
both sexes, In referring to sex education, we are including all aspects of 


education in this arca. 


Attitudes toward Sex Education Many parents and educators 


Fi Six and a Sister of Four-and One-Half Years Enjoy 
SUM mL Алые ae Their Bath Together. 
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of the past viewed with distrust any attempts to prepare a child for я 
sexual life. It was presumed that in one or another fashion Һе gradua 
would learn all that he needed to know. The results were that (1) son 


gta s н "M girls 
children accumulated much misinformation from older boys and g 


Ме р -mal attitudes 
who themselves were misinformed or had acquired abnormal attitt 


toward sex, or (2) some young adults entered into the marital state 
impulsively with little or no comprehension of their role as mate O! 
parent. 

There is a growing agreement among parents, teachers, and com- 
munity leaders that children need some preparation for participation n 
the sex-motivated aspects of life. The question 
offer this education. The authors believe that it should begin in the home 


" ч р» З ап 
and that much of it should be continued there. Religious leaders also € 
share this responsibility. To what extent t 


this area of education still is a matter of controversy. . 

In the classroom, boys and girls can be motivated by an emotionally 
well-adjusted teacher to develop attitudes of respect. and friendliness 
toward members of the opposite sex. In biology classes on the secondary 
school level, physical structure and physiological function can be Pa 
sented. Health education can stress healthful living. Literature is € 
with fine examples of good home relationships which can be brought М 
the attention of young people. The approach of the school probab? 


"ut Te id on is own diffi- 
should be indirect, except as an individual child discusses his own d 
culties in private with 


The responsibility 


Р а 
arises as to who shoul 


m > in 
he school should participate ! 
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QUNM aspect is суеп morc important than the mastery of 
на н program of education can be well organized and 
ee gradually when the child is ready for it, step by step. A frank, 
+ н aem with no undue overemphasis, does not shock young chil- 
cl a 3 them unduly curious, or lead to experimentation and socially 
deve ee ble behavior. The children can жесе this information in 
stride as they accept what they learn in other areas of knowledge. 
Ped good books and pamphlets аге being published and are ees 
eat oe че by parents, teachers, religious leaders, and community lead- 
ds нан materials present helpful hints on various approaches that 
in. = ea Of course, the attitude of the person offering the instruc- 
ЖО үөр important. An insecure, neurotic individual probably 
ач a in his efforts. Answering the following questionnaire probably 
ave value for anyone who at present is engaged in this activity 


Or ex Р 
expects to be in the future. 


YOUR ATTITUDES ON SEX EDUCATION 5 


ü prerequisite for providing your children 
is designed to help you take a closer look 
э to be made but the "best" answers 


m org attitude toward sex is 

at your и е education. This inventory 

аге shoy oy attitudes. There is no 
vn below. 


ore" 


a discussion of sex matters with your child 


will x А you fearful that i EN T 
ause morbid curiosity and experimentation: Yes No 
"v. Do you believe that fathers should give sex education to the sons, 
rs to the daughters? Yes No 
3. Assuming it was expected of yous could you talk freely and ob- 
Yes No 


jecti ro » 
ively on matters of sex education? 
own growing up which still con- 


4. Are there aspects of sex in your 
Yes No 


fu 
Se or 
© or bother you? 
a disagreeable task to 


ning of children seem 


"T Does the toilet trair 
6 : А Yes No 
emt - Does any public expression of affection seem im poor taste or 
Darrassi 
assing to you? [ed Yes No 
umor in situations involv- 


7 | 
ing - Do you think that there can be some h 
| by: Yes No 
about Do you, or have you, dreaded the r ith children 
Sex? 


need for talking W 
Yes No 


aR | | И 
New Yo suggestions consult American Social Health Association, 1790 Broadway, 
n ork 19, New York. 

and Sex, P- 6. 


Kirke 
Research poss Lester A., Helping Children Unders! 
ssociates, Inc., copyright 1952. 


Chicago: Science 
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9. Do you think that proper sex educa 
more complete life? 

10. Would you find it more diffi 
at one age than another? 

11. Have you been afraid to a 

12. Do you sometimes feel 
sex in general? 


tion can lead to a richer, 
Yes No 

cult to talk about sex with children 
Yes No 

ы 7 Я А 

dmit an interest in sex? Yes No 
antagonistic toward members of the other А 
Yes No 


(Correct answers are: Nos, 3, 7, 9, "Yes." Nos, 1,2,4,5, 6, 8, 10, 11, 12, *No.") 


Age Steps | Education to help the child gain an understanding of 


sex can begin in babyhood. The correct names of all parts of the body, 
including the so-called “privates,” should be given whenever there 15 
апу occasion to use the terms. Аз soon as the child begins to ask ques- 
tions, these should be answered briefly but correctly. For example, if the 
preschool child asks Where babies come from, it may be sufficient to 
answer, "From inside the mother's body.” Children usually are satisficd 
with short but what to them seem to be honest answers. - 
If the child persists by asking further, “How does the baby get there: 
the parent can answer simply, “The father places a little seed in her 
body which then starts to grow and comes out as a baby.” It is gus 
intended here to Present suggested answers to all of children's questions: 
Various adults answer children’s questions differently. We wish to em- 
phasize the fact that the parent or other adult should not engage in long 
explanations, much of which may be beyond the child's comprehension, 
Children who help their Parents in the garden or who are encourage 
to have pets can learn much from their experiences, especially din 
Parents encourage questions and answer them appropriately. 
Sometimes parents believe that the best approach with a child who 


has learned to read is to supply him or her with one of the simple Mns 
ch now are available, i 


n receiving no in 
better attitudes are developed 


discuss the material. Children t 
mother. (Sce Figure 92.) This 
in the early years, is the Chosen 


ever, both father and mother | 
together, 


Getting information from | 
formation or misinformation, b" 
if parent and child together read r^ 
end to bring their first questions 1e ай 
is to be expected as the mother, at = 
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an participate in this activity, prefera ) 
approach adole 
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riences the first m 
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2. Mother Discusses Import 


ment with Her Daughter and 


to avoid anxicty-stimulating situations, 


the maturing young person. It also 
o have given time, effort, and per- 
‚ education of their child, that as 
adjustment during the adoles- 
he adult for help 


Pr 
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ага > 
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adults wh 


f sexual 


Ooung person meets problems 0 
these problems to t 


Cent y 
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Q : 

QUESTIONS AND TOPICS FOR DISCUSSION 

1. Write a short biography of Sigmund Freud. 

2. Explain why you believe Freud became interes 
interests of developing individuals. 

s Explain what psychoanalysts m 
tionship, if апу, between the 
theory? 

4. "Trace the progre 
of development: 


ted in the sexual 


ac libido. What is the rela- 


can by tł 
he hedonistic 


libidinal theory and t 


ss of the child's sexual life through Freud's stages 


oral through genital. 
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5. What is your opinion of the Oedipus complex? The Electra com- 
plex? What are the sources of these terms? 


6. How are the sexual interests of the child related to his physical 
growth and social development? 


7. In what way does parental behavior affect the child's attitude 
toward sex? 


8. How were you affected by 


y the onset of puberty? 
9. Why are parents concerned about the activities of their young 
adolescent children? 


10. According to your opinion, from whom should a child receive his 
education about sex? Justify your answer, 
11. Discuss the im 


Portance of attitudes in the sex life of an individual. 
Be specific. 


12. Describe the kind of sex education th 
ture and objective. 

. What should a Parent do if a child does not 

14. Why should fathers Participate in this 

15. Special Project: 

their sex educati 


at would be emotionally ma- 


<? 
H SCX: 
ask questions about sc 
area of cducation? 


г selected children receiving 
€ their attitude toward sex? 


From whom are you 
on? What scems to b 
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CHARACTER 


FORMATION AND 
SELF-CONTROL 


| inner 
CHARACTER BUILDING 18 so closely allied to the development of i 
controls of behavior that it is difficult to 


Separate the two. Consequentl* 
we are beginning this chapter with а brief treatment of the meaning n 
character and the sequential Stages of character formation, and y^ 
will consider, in greater detail, the relationships that exist betwee? = 
ternal control of childhood behavior and the development of sclf-cont 
or self-discipline. 


SIGNIFICANCE OF CHARACTER FORMATION 


Lay people often conf 
terms as though they were 


М . nxt {toa 
а Ous. In doing this they tend t aits 
approval and disapproval to an individual's evidenced personality U* t 
intmating that an Mdividual’s displayed attitudes or overt acts are ТЄР 


we) 
use charac A ity, using the t^ 
E aracter with personality, БІП; ttach 
Synonym 
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енн of his desirable or harmful personality, or his strong or weak 
Ee = cr. The psychologist is not concerned primarily with the rightness 
ей а-ар of personal reactions according to specific cultural or group 
of eai s. He is interested in a child's attitudes or actions from the point 
ies of discovering the cause of the behavior and its effect on the 

ual himself and on other people. 


An individual's character cannot be divorced from his personality. 
aits which function in his relationships 


The overt expression of these 
a boy or girl, or a man or 
e’s behavior is evaluated 
ies with these others. 
s in good part on the 
dges of his character 


aom certain personality tr 
Elena people. (See Chapter 14.) + 
Pan — determines the degree to which 
by к accepted by Bis associates. Everyon' 
Меге аѕ һе participates 

cr, the validity of these evaluations depend 
ho act as ju 


in everyday activit 


cultura В Е 
tural or social criteria of those w 
traits, 


M j 
life, F Icaning of Character Character can be re 
- Fundamental to the building of character in a young person are 


га ies and values that have become a part of the self. The child is 
‘inte character, neither can it be imposed upon him from 
stand . ather docs it represent a gradual process of coming to under- 
hs die adjust to the social aspects of day-by-day experiences. As, little 
he de " the maturing child achiev and social habits, 
iis e clops certain consistencies о ferred to as 
to a irn His associates can ex | t according 

à more or less general behavior pattern in p 


garded as а way of 


es social consciousness 
f behavior that can be re 
pect him to think and ac 
articular situations. 

al consciousness, as this is basic to char- 


al growth, and mental and emotional 
f inner character 
activity. 


a AT of soci | 
een is linked with physic 
anna Consistent conduct trends, experiences o int 
The e arc the most lasting results of progressive individual 
болк ild's attitudes and overt behavior arc conditioned by the rela- 

ships that evolve between social factors 1m the environment and 


Jasi к 
asic urges and interests. 
Personality, character, and soci 


lat 
e * H . 
d and intc rwoven. Good social 


Cha м " + * 
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The dynamic relationships that exist between 


„fluence of his surroundings affect his ideas, 
and intensive. experience with subtle 


al environment are systematically re- 
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ideis or disapproval. 
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id child's impulses and the it 
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1 Scc Chapter 17 for a discussion of children’s ideals, 
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elements within and outside himself motivates the child to acquirc habit 
patterns that become characteristic of him cither temporarily or perma- 
nently. To the extent that these elements continue to affect him cither 
favorably or unfavorably, they are potent factors of the kind of character 
he builds for himself. 

Patterns of Character Although character has unity, specific 
motivators of consistent behavior are given trait names, such as sense of 
justice, loyalty, honesty, respect for authority, generosity, and the like. 
An individual earns one or another kind of reputation among his fellows 
according to the degree to which character traits function in his dealing 
with them. Yet it is possible for an individual's character traits to differ 
somewhat from those he is reputed to possess. A young person may арра" 
to be very generous with his possessions, for example, gaining thereby an 
excellent relationship among his associates. What is not recognized, how" 
ever, may be the fact that the individual is attempting to buy the friend- 
ship or good opinion of others through the giving of gifts because hc 
believes that he cannot gain much-desired prestige in any other way: 


Under certain conditions there may be conflict s o7 


among a child | 
older person's character traits. A child may be torn between honesty an“ 
loyalty, 


for instance. Teachers often are faced with the problem in pn 
classroom of discovering who has been responsible for a bit of mischief 
or a more serious misdeed. It is almost impossible for them to persuade 
even the most honest child in a class to tell tales about a classmate, СУС? 
though there may be a feeling of guilt associated with the withholding o 
what may be important information about another child. A wise teacht" 
refrains from subjecting a sensitive young person to the ordcal. А 
The young person who engages in asocial or delinquent behavior 


possesses unfavorable character traits, the roots of which c 
to unfortunate experiences durin 


quent may be aware of his charac 
himself, yet rarely 


с 
an be trace 


g earlier childhood years. The we 
ter defects. He may be dissatisficd wit 
will he admit this fact. Rather does he place е, 
Ыате for his misdeeds on society, which he believes or asserts has 10 
given him a fair deal. One of his strongest characteristics is his resent 


1 1 s 
ment of authority of any kind. The development of emotional gr^ 
and tensions causes him to 


ae ч fusce һе 
Persist in socially unacceptable behavior 25 

attempts to bolster his self-concept. He ik Seater pont aggressi vC 

and dislikes convention, but there seems to be little difference in degree 

= dependence Betzen the well-adiusted. child and the delinquent. TPO 

à үз, to assert himself in what, to him, is an unfriendly world m? 

cite him to engage i : ye E on 
Баве in asocial acts to the point that he is called ЧР 
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to а F Е 

suffer the consequences of his delinquent acts. His delinquent tenden- 
abituated, however, that neither attempts at 


cies may 
s may have become so h 
on nor severe punishments have any in- 


agg and rehabilitati 
uence over his warped character traits. 
on а. has become increasingly aware of the problems associated 
In me m to help children build socially desirable character traits. 
Vinsh с the Midcentury White House Conference on Children and 
зонаи, net n М ashington to consider preventive measures in character 

ation. Their recommendations, which have influenced national, 


Sta гж 
te, and local communities to set goals that would help young people 


to Я 
develop good character, аге: 


ffer from want because of economic insecurity. 
for their children better. 


ht up in slums and in overcrowded, 


l. Р " 
5 Allow no family or child to su 
5 Help parents to understand and care 
is - See to it that children are not broug 
Poverished homes. 
4. Provi indivi 
of . I rovide good teachers and school programs that answer the individual needs 
children, 
5. Giy " 
‚ Give children space to р 


make А 
" good use of their leisure time. 
» A В i 1 
. Provide health services that will reach children before they are sick and 


that wi i i 
Big keep them well and make them strong !n body and personality. 
- Teach children to live according to à reasonable moral code that will make 


their rolar 
ir relationship to other people helpful and honest. 
8. Protect children from bad influences in the community that might try to 


exploit them.? 


lay in and recreation programs that will help them 


and social conflicts take their toll of 
and older citizens, continued 
al conditions for growing chil- 
n their developing character 


ee chaotic world conditions 

а stability among both Жолы 

dren uo provide wholesome environment 

ina should have a salutary effect иро 
aits. 


STAGES IN CHARACTER FORMATION 


As we have said in earlier discussions, the child at birth has many 


Otentialit 4 

E entialities of development. The kind of person he eventually becomes 

co partly on maturation and partly on the cultural and environ- 
Ntal conditions by which he is surrounded during his growing years. 

U. S. Department of He 


Helpi: 2 , 
№, elping Delinquent Children, 
elfare; Children's Bureau, pp. 37-38, 1959 


alth, Education and 
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Character formation represents a gradual process of reaction in light of 
inner and outer attitudes and behavior motivators. i 

The Early Years During babyhood, behavior is impulsive an 
motivated for the most part by the experiencing of physical satisfactions: 
By the time he has reached the age of one ycar, however, the child pas 
learned to respond to adult expressions of approval or disapproval of his 
conduct. The two-year-old has some awareness of what it means to be а 
“good” or a “bad” child. During the third year (sometimes earlier) ше 
child develops a negativistic attitude. He seems to want to do what he 


wants to do in his own way and at his own time. 


Through intelligent handling the child emerges from this period s 
noncooperation with a greater understanding of what is expected fr 
him in the way of accepted behavior. At the same time he appears t° 
have little regard for other people’s rights of possession. He дб е 
appropriate for himself anything that interests him, especially apt 
the home. Some children of this age take great pride in exhibiting W 
others what they have taken as their own. 

As the child nears the end of his third year, he evidences greate" 
understanding of desirable and undesirable behavior and seems to «ә 
cise some degree of self-control in his relationships with adults and к , 
children. He may even attempt to direct the behavior of a younger meee 
For example, Gerald, a little boy of three, was very much отете 
about his two-ycar-old brother's welfare. If the boys were walking E 
the street, Gerald made it a point to walk nearer the curb, because, as ad 
said, “Baby doesn’t know what he does. He'll run out into the street 2! 
get hurt." f the 

The three-year-old will share his toys. He recognizes some ° sts- 
rights of others, although life still centers around himself and his ш, 
By this time he has gained some understanding of the use of mO?^7 


: к : ittle OF 
especially pennies, as a means of buying something, but he has litt 
no concept of money value as such. 


om 


^ s carm 
The Child from Three to Six During the later preschool ye jen 
' i : : crm 

the maturing youngster continues the developmental behavior patt 


n š iiie hon” 
begun earlier. He has gained some insight into what it means to be ; 
est, obedient, and coo 


. ane 

perative. He tends to obey adult-made ae me- 
regulations, even though he may not comprehend their purpose. * г АГ 
times he resents the restrictions i 


. 1 т. 

placed by adults on his bchavio opte’ 
} ! е 

n matters dealing with other Р теп 

att i i | 5 

attempt to lie himself out of deserved pun! 


though he is relatively honest į 
possessions, he may 
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for wrongdoing. The extent to which he does this depends in good 
part on the attitude toward discipline displayed by his parents. A fearful 
child is likely to become proficient in the use of alibis and evasions to 
Cover up an intentional or unintentional misdeed. Often, any expression 
of regret for a mischievous act is verbal rather than an outer expression 
of inner remorse. 

The child, during this age period, usually is very loyal to his family. 
He likes to boast of the achievements of his father, the beauty of his 
mother, and the activities of older brothers or sisters. The nursery school 
or kindergarten child is likely to exhibit his prized possessions to his little 
schoolmates, sometimes offering them to special pals. He enjoys pets, 
but usually is more interested in watching them or playing with them 
than in caring for their needs. . 

The five- to six-year-old child is curious, he wants to know how 
things are made. Consequently, he is destructive in his handling of his 
toys, but often shows great confidence in adult ability to put them 
together again. Although some children are careless in the handling of 
their own and other people's possessions, others have been trained in 
habits of carefulness and may be extremely interested in keeping their 
toys, clothing, and other possessions in good order and condition. 

Later Childhood Years From the ages of six through twelve, 
children eradually develop an understanding of and willingness to control 
their behavior according to rules and regulations formulated for their 
safety and well-being. As his power of reasoning and judgment increases, 
the child gradually comes to recognize, on a more adult level, his respon- 
sibilities in group living. He is beginning to comprehend what may be 
desirable condiet in differing situations. 

By the time the child nears the end of this period, he probably has 
achieved definite ideas of justice and honesty. He demands that other 
People exhibit these virtues in relation to himself. He, himself, because 
of his relative immaturity, may fall from grace, but he is veliement in 

is verbal condemnation of cheating, lying, stealing, telling improbable 
tales, or hurting younger children or small animals. He probably has not 
Хе: consciously developed standards of values that inhibit him from en- 
Saging in misdecds; he still tends to control his behavior in light of 
Possible punishment for wrongdoing. The elementary school child is 
likely to set up for himself various standards of behavior in light of possible 
Satisfactions—one for the home, another for the school, 


and still another 
In. his "gang." Since children of this age period are extremely interested 
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in group activities with their pecr-age associates, they also tend to = 
sharp comparisons between the members of their current school or pla 
group and outsiders, to the detriment of the latter. | T 
In his progress toward character formation, the child gives eviden . 
of an increasing awareness of the functions of social groups and Geom 
more and more influenced by group standards, even when these аша 
from the values exhibited by adults in his environment. Yet he seeks 
approval from his elders, and can recognize their reasons for their y^ 
approval of some of his conduct. He is beginning to experience some : 
the conflict that later in his life may become a significant factor—tha 
of “following the herd,” yet ordering his conduct according to principles 
of behavior engendered in him by his parents and teachers. | is 
Although the child may exaggerate about matters dealing with у! 
own or his family's prestige, he is less likely to lie about his conduct, anc 
knows when he is deviating from the truth. In fact, he is much CUN? 
cerned about any lying among his peer associates or adults. He also P 
much interested in collecting intriguing gadgets of all kinds, and usually 
takes good care of them, Girls, more th 
and dress-conscious. 
elementary school ch 
odd jobs, such as mo 
and magazines, to са 
a bat, a bicycle, 
relative or friend. 


During this a 
fear of 


an boys, are neat in appearance 
Moncey also has come to have real meaning for p 
ild. He likes to be given an allowance and may : 
wing lawns, running errands, or selling newspaper 
rn moncy to be saved or spent for desired articles 
a story book, an article of clothing, or a gift for * 


ge period, the child still is inhibited from wrongdoing ^3 
Consequences (a characteristic that continues through каше 
but he is gaining a greater personal appreciation of what constitutes [^ 
ceptable and unacceptable behavior. He does not like to admit that ly 
has been in the wrong, but he wants approval of his actions, and can po 
concepts of right and wrong in differing situations. Usually, he 1s pen 
to live up to adult standards of social behavior, He may suffer til 
remorse when he has failed to behave acceptably, and is unhappy Y” 
he receives adult forgiveness for his misdeeds. hibit 

Early Adolescent Years The young adolescent tends to SM pi 
those patterns of bchavior that will be characteristic of him during 77 


r 
later adolescence and his adult life. He probably has formulated A 
bimself certain standards of behavior п fa 
to follow. He is aw 
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to resent an adult's restrictions on his freedom. He may experience con- 
flicts between desired independence and still needed dependence on his 
elders, but he is gaining a more adult understanding of rightness and 
Wroneness, and tends to do what is right according to his standards. 

adolescent is extremely sensitive to group standards 


The deve 3 
he developing 
ants to be a well-accepted member of various 


and group pressures. He w 
groups of his choice. He often is impelled by self-consciousness in group 
Situations, however, to act in such ways that he avoids group disapproval 


Or censure. Hence group ideals exercise a potent effect on character 


formation. 
The young adolescent is not mature enough to distinguish between 
actual conduct among his same-age 


; 
Verbally expressed. standards and 
av become very much confused 


and adult associates. As a result, he m 
by divergencies which he finds between what people say and what they 
do. His reactions in such situations are determined to a great extent by 
the behavior values he has achieved through his years of experience with 
those adults who have attempted to guide his attitudes and conduct 
toward the development of worthwhile self-control. 


THE DEVELOPMENT OF SELF-CONTROL 


Various theories have been promulgated concerning the nature 
of the newborn child. According to some early religious doctrines, the 
The function of his religious training was to 
Hence his rearing needed to be extremely 
ad to be subjugated so that 


child was born in sin. 
drive the devil out of him. 
"gid; natural urges, desires, or wants h i 
“ventually he might gain salvation. Another theory was that the child 
was born “good.” Any “badness” that he might develop resulted from 
the effect of the evil about him by which he was stimulated. Consequently, 
€ needed to be protected from such influences. At present, a newborn 
child is regarded as an individual with potentialities that may be good 


or bad in light of his experiences in the culture into which he is born 
And the social standards of those responsible for his rearing. He 1s not 
ires it gradually with 


Porn with self-control or self-discipline; he acq" 
© help of those who surround him. 
Discipline For a child to deve 
ba to experience discipline that is а 
*rstanding adults or that 1s inherent i 


© finds himself. 


lop self-control or self-discipline 
dministered by sympathetic and 
n the social situations in which 
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Meaning of Discipline То the layman the term "discipline = 
synonymous with punishment. If a child behaves in a € is 
ceptable manner, he needs to be disciplined or punished. Psycho н ed 
interpreted, discipline implies that the child must learn the way : iei 
approved by his cultural group. It is essential that the child esperie " 
such disciplinary direction as will help him gear his responses in ace 
with his own welfare and the rights of other people. 


š . в x ve become 
The child needs assistance in forming habits that, as they bec 


s s ipee : > B . ‚ and 
automatic, will serve him well in his relationships with other people 


1 1 T ATH Я ; m pts 
that, at the same time, will be satisfying to himself. As the child айстр 


я : |. enc. UNE 
to satisfy his needs and desires, he may tend to engage in socially 


acceptable behavior. In such instances he must learn to substitute de- 
sirable behavior for the undesirable. 

Disciplinary Approaches To some extent, discipline refers (0 
control of a child's behavior by forces outside himself. Yet, if discipline 


б f x inner drives 
thus interpreted is to function for the good of the child, the inner dr 


that activate a child's behavior must be considered. The child's funda- 
mental needs, physical and soci 
born of his immaturity, may 
thwarting, 


ec agireSy 
al, should be met, but some of his desir 


4 3 м the 
have to be denied him. The form of 
rather than the denial itself, is important. 


s 
The young child cannot be expected to take responsibility for all vá 
actions. Much of his so-called misbehavior is unintentional. Hence oh 
only the act itself, but the reason for it requires adult пойан. e 
baby who has satisfied his hunger pushes his food away from him, ре! “a 
overturning his cup. The three-year-old, motivated by curiosity. ТЕШЕ 
ир and drops а parent's prized ornament, possibly breaking it. p ji 
boy or girl takes and will not relinquish another child's toy whit : are 
trigues him. Are these acts symptomatic of deliberate naughtiness OF “ 


; This 
they signs of the child’s growing awareness of his needs and urges! 
is the question which the 


nal 
; to de 
adult must answer before he attempts t 

with the situation, 


Some writers use the term “surf, 
of attention by a parent, teacher, 
without considering the basic re 


ace discipline” to describe the E 
or other adult to the undesirable dis 
ason for the behavior. Construct а 
cipline is employed when thc adult recognizes the child's bh. 
undesirable but, at the same time, understands and treats the ate. e 
sce pF thie ENGEL actA Ile girl, for example, refused to cat per 
Soup. It took patient ang Sympathetic understanding on the part © t 
mother to discover the reason for her child’s кеша Unfortunately: к 
child had heard the Soup referred to as “garbage” soup. AS а result, 
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oe ser hae by the sight of it. The mother wisely decided that the 
йа, кз d not be forced to eat the soup. Instead, she encouraged the 
ы ч help her prepare the vegetables for the soup, thereby learning 
гой. Рр <a. that clean ingredients were used and the garbage 

. The result was that the child overcame her dislike for this 


Particular kind of food. 
cae all instances of unacce] 
ав ped are times when an immediate so 
ille aes : e undesirable behavior may be reluctanc 
Бей йел n immaturity combined with a growing attitude of inde- 
Wrongdoin s actual willfulness. Rasen’ is needed for intentional 
Mie ics зма not for unintentional breaking of adult-made rules and 
The chil y oreover, the offense needs to be punished, not the child. 
Stage "3 should have explained to him, 1m language appropriate to his 
an ы the reason for the application of the disciplinary 
child E iin a positive approach is most effective, the very young 
shake н сно to respond to а “No’ nly, combined with a 
child acts ne head or a frown. This approach is understood if, when the 

acts in an acceptable manner, he receives le, a nod, and a 


Spoken “Yes, that’s good.” "d 
diene of about three years, the child can be given approval or 
аз “fine val ot his conduct by ш adults use of a few simple words, such 
children 4 good," "nice, or bad," “hurt, p | Since young 
child is ave short memories, frequent repetitions a 
effect opens he can benefit from longer explanations concerning 
his behavior on himself or on other people. 
avior by 


a child's engaging in undesirable bch 
f an impulsive act. This ad- 


of a threat. For 
lained to him the 
ath of traffic. 
u run- 


ptable behavior can be treated in this 
lution must be found. The 
e to conform to 


' spoken calm 


“naughty.” 


M E to prevent 
foie im of the possible consequences o 
Suse" however, should not be given in the form 

`, a child living on a busy street can have exp 


danger у 
Ber of running out into the middle of the street in the p 
saying to him, “Don’t let me catch yo 


he street!” The latter admonition is likely 
as a curb on his freedom; the former is 
ated by loving concern for his 


sg E quite different from 
to be oe into the middle of t 
reco, regarded by the child » 
Sa Bnized as а reasonable request moth 
afety, 

a Discipline 
adult and a child exercises consider 


tu | 
нча toward disciplinary measures. If the child 
n of an older person, he is likely to recognize the value to him of having 


The relationship that exists between 


able influence on the latter's atti- 
is secure in the affec- 
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his impulsive or noncooperative behavior disapproved. Many ч" 
recognize their need for disciplining. When it is administered they та 
resent it momentarily, but they recover quickly from their hurt — 
and usually promise never again to fail the adult in this respect. O 


x 4 M ? т if it is 
course their memories are short. The same situation may arise, but if 1 
handled well each time it does, there is 


control gradually will be built. 
Reward and Punishment 


a greater possibility that self- 


Whatever adults do in the way of 
rewarding good behavior and punishing unacceptable conduct needs tO 
be consistent. In this way a child learns w 
him. He thereby comes to understand th 
activities but needs to control many 
behavior is recognized by 
evaluated at another, the 


hat is and is not expected of 
at he is free to engage in some 
impulsive acts. To the extent m 
adults as good or bad at one time, and ре 
child may become confused. Morcover, he iS 
likely to feel frustrated when he tries to please his elders and they а 
seemingly unaware of his efforts, His resentment of punishment also maY 


н : E ere " ver. sud- 
be greater if undesirable activities, which generally are glossed over, $ 
denly receive severe disapproval. 


А Р а small 
Psychologists have found that a reward such as a smile or a $n 


БИС for good bchavior is more effective as а motivator of sclf-contro 
than is punishment. One study of children's reactions to rewards ап 
punishment, for example, led to the conclusion that the giving of mater!@ 
rewards for good behavior was more likely to Е geo 


be a predictor О 
conduct outside the home than w 


а е with 
as punishment for noncompliance м 
2 ul 3 Ses op 
parents’ admonitions.’ Yet, mischievousness or other forms of noncool в 
ation and naughtiness should not be disregarded, Something needs t 


а nn 
done to alert the child to the seriousness of his offense. The young pe 
should recognize the fact th 


disapproval, 
Whether the punishment is 
another adult, his attitude sho 


а md ou iving 
at the behavior, not the child, is rece!’ 


or 
к г 
administered by a parent, a teache E 

MPEG shou 
ША be objective and calm. He sl 


unduly resentful of the punish 
person for disapproving his 
should be avoided, although 
tap on the legs of a child wh 
prise the child into doing wh 


:ght 
А ligh 
some mothers find that an occasional suf" 
ay = 
© refuses to stand up, for example, gl Joss 
à à h 
at he is expected to do. The pain or t 


® Crandall, V. J., Orleans. 


of Social Compliance in You 


ont 

орт“! 

» S., Preston, A., and Rabson, A. "The Deve 
1958. 


pto 
à -443, SEP 
ng Children," Child Development, 29: 429 dens 
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of prestige caused by a spanking may serve as an immediate deterrent 
of a misdeed but, if this method of punishment is used constantly, the 
child tends to become immune to it or to develop deep resentment toward 
the person administering it. 

Constant nagging is another ineffective behavior adjuster, especially 
if it is continued long after the original situations which started it 
could have been forgotten by the child. Putting the child into a dark 
closet or sending him to his room usually does little more than give him 
an opportunity to nurse his grievance and plan ways in which he will 
“get even” with the adult. One mother was accustomed to punish her 
little girl for misdoings by having her sit on a stool in a large closet. She 
found that she had to give up this method. When the mother told her 
daughter that she could come out of the closet, the child would insist 
that she liked it there and was staying. This usually caused a serious 
argument between the two that worsened the situation. 

Forms of punishment to which children usually respond sensibly are: 
being sent to another part of the room where they can see the others who 
disapprove their behavior; making amends for any damage they have 
Caused, such as paying for a window which was broken while playing 
ball in the street; being deprived of a desired treat. It is important, of 
Course, that the child understand the relationship between his behavior 
and the punishment, and that he recognize the justice of the treatment 
Which he receives. The immature child should not be expected to do the 
impossible in regulating his conduct, however. 

Various studies that have been based on the types of child centri 
Used by parents indicate a wide variation among them. Radke E studied 
the kinds and extent of changes in approaches to the domination of 
children or the exercise of authority. Her subjects were forty-three chil- 
dren enrolled in the nursery school and kindergarten of the Institute of 
Child Welfare, and the parents of these children. Radke found that the 
Most common modes of control were isolation, verbal appeals, natural 
results of conduct, depriving, rewards and praise, and spanking. Less 
often reported were ignoring, shaming, withdrawing love, and frightening. 

Radke also attempted to discover, through parents Xeports how their 
disciplinary approaches differed from those which their own parents were 
accustomed to use. (Sce Figure 93.) The comparisons are interesting. 

‘here seemed to be greater trends among the parents than among the 
S'andparents toward approaches that variously were democratic, lax, 


4 Radke, Marian J., The Relation of Parental Authority to Children’s Behavior 
апа Attitudes, m EE University of Minnesota Press, 1946, 
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FATHER'S 
100 —емосватс T LAX MILD GOOD RES 
Еа Grandparent generation 
1 
La Parent generation ooo 
75 ш 
o 
8 a 
5 50 EQUAL SHARI 
g 
Ф 
а. 
— 
25 
MOTHER'S 
AUTOCRATIC RESPONSIBILITY 
Discipline Parental Severity of Parent-child beri Й 
philosophy restrictions punishments rapport responsi 
of parents 
in discipline 


А а Suid NL m " ations: 
Figure 93. Comparison of Discipline in Parent and Grandparent Generat 


Ў , ior and 
From Radke, M.J., The Relation of Parental Authority to Children’s Behavior 
Attitudes, р. 38. Minneapolis: University of Minnesota Press, 1956. 


t 
mild, and good. The differences between the two generations were nO 
50 marked, however, as might be expected, wd to 

As a result of interviews with the children, Radke attempte ; of 
discover how they were affected by p ё ге 
this part of her study are shown in Table 21. The children also ign 
asked by Radke what methods they used to "control" their parents. Tho: 
responses are indicated in Table 22. Differences i 
niques in relation to their respective parents ar 
children, of course, utilized more th 
both parents, 


arental punishment. The resul 


e worthy of note. ари 
А 5 Ње 
an one technique with eith 


es 
based on reports of interviews with mother a a 
the pattern set by Radke. Making a dom 
negative sanctions, Sears; Maccoby, and Levin d 
mothers used praise (almost 80 per cent) and tang 


5 Se: Р ; ing. 
› Sc ans R. R., Maccoby, E. E., and Levin, H., Patterns of Child Reart 
fon, Tl? беруй 1959 by Row, Peterson, and Company. 


tween positive and 
that Many of the 


Evans 
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TABLE 21 


Feelings of Children Resulting from Parental Punishments * 


Responses to punishment Percentage of cases 


Feelings of penitence or resolutions for better behavior 14 
Feclings of sadness, unhappiness, pain 63 
Feeling that punishment was unjustified 7 
Didn't feel better or worse Э 

11 


Don't know how they feel 


tal Authority to Children’s Behavior 


* Radke, Marian J., The Relation of Paren 
f Minnesota Press, 1946. 


and Attitudes, p. 57. Minneapolis: University o 


TABLE 22 
Percentage of Children Using Various Methods of 
Controlling Their Parents * 


Used with mother Used with father 


Method Boys Girls Boys Girls 

Pay no attention E 26 25 39 29 
Cries, has tantrums 21 26 17 14 
Refuses parent’s request 50 26 41 19 
hines, begs, and so on 47 39 53 33 


* Ibid., p. 66. 


. These were found to reinforce preceding 


behavior, The negative sanctions (punishment ) included spanking and 
Slapping, deprivation of privileges, withdrawal of love, and isolation. 
Physical punishment, from slight to severe, was used by about 80 per cent 
of the mothers, with only 1 per cent reporting that they did not use any 
Such punishment. The authors of this study concluded that parental 
Punishment does not function over a long period of time, although it 
Might have an immediate effect. We quote: “Our evaluation of punish- 
Ment is that it is ineffectual over the long term аза orm for elimi- 
nating the kind of behavior toward which it is directed." - 
Relation of Self-Control to Form of Discipline As we inti- 
hment as a behavior control 


mated in the s the value of punis 
- foregoing, one or another form of control is 


15 questi /riters. Yet. 
questioned by some writers А help them develop standards by 


needed by i Я le t 
by growing young Lain exercise self-control. 


Which th ап come 
ey gradually can Rigid Controls As we know, adults differ 


Я Democratic versus : 
in their attitudes toward socially unacceptable behavior. Some are ex- 


awards (about 60 per cent) 


б Ibid., p. 484. 
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tremely permissive, others are unduly autocratic or rigid. No опе can be 
permitted complete freedom of action. Hence rules and regulations аге 
needed to protect the common welfare. The child who is excused, because 
of his immaturity, from learning to follow simple rules of conduct is 
likely to form behavior habits that show lack of consideration for others- 


i á ncs = аш 
Figure 94. Parents Сап "Keep an Eye" on Children's Safety without Constan 


"Fussing." 


(From Your Child Grows Up, ор. cil., p. 9.) 


From early childhood on, an individual can be helped. to realize his 
responsibility for so ordering his conduct that he does not bring hurt 
either to himself or to the people about him. This is a democratic ap 
proach to the achievement of self-control—a kind of two-way SUC" 
Others protect him and he must protect them. i 
Rigid, authoritarian discipline is the antithesis of the democrat* 
approach. The adult judges the child's conduct according to adult 
standards, and demands conformity to them. Rules and regulations Mt 
established in the home or School, for example ‹ be obey" 
because of adult pressure rather than in light o 
The effect on a child of being reared in a democr. 
with training in a rigidly controlled home differs 
According to Baldwin, 
active, aggressive, fearless, 
may be relatively cruel, curi 
їп а controlled home tends to i i 
nonaggressive child, having maa ipie p 
ТЫНЫС can be secugmilakd Curiosity, originality, 


1 Baldwin, Alfred, L., “сос, " n 
Development, 19; 129, ogg alization and the Parent-Child Relationship, 


that are to E 

f their reasonablen" 
аге 

atic home as сотр: 


се an 
ities» 
аге 
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produce children who could be characterized by extremes of the qualities 
developed in the democratic home. Certain self-regarding and self-aggres- 
sive attitudes might become so habitual that, as an adult, the individual 
becomes completely engrossed with himself, his needs, drives, and in- 
terests. 
| The child reared under rigid controls either may become a submis- 
sive, self-restrained adult or, when he is freed from parental domination, 
can make an about-face—becoming domineering and demanding. De- 


linquent behavior during the adolescent years may well be an outgrowth 


of expendi . ee Р Ў 
Г experiencing either extreme permissiveness or too rigid behavior con- 


trol during childhood years. 
Self-Control and Democratic Discipline Fundamental to the 


Сарра of discipline arc the goals of the society in which it is employed. 
n a democratic society, behavior controls need to be democratically 
evolved. Democratic discipline is effective and valuable to the child 


because it: 


t of his self-direction. 


1. Promotes the developmen 
a worthwhile person—one worthy 


2. Develops his concept of self as 
of respect. 

3. Enables him to know 

4. Utilizes the principles of freed 
portunity. 

5. Encourages him in chang 

6. Encourages him to sce new 

7. Makes use of judicious controls. 

8 

9 


himsclf better as а unique person. 
om, justice, and equality of op- 


ing his understanding of situations. 


ways of mecting his needs. 


. Increases his readiness for further self-direction. 
. Aims at his initiating the act er than being forced to 
behave according to the dictates О 
10. Operates in a basically consistent. manner. 
11. Utilizes intrinsic rewards. 
12. Avoids the use of punishment 
13. Avoids the use of blame and recrimination. 


on rath 
f others. 


asa planned deterrent. 


child carefully through early 
rstanding of his social role. 
s to realize his need 


hat is expected from 


PE ате is developed by guiding the 
T impulsiveness to more mature unde 
wn imitation and contagion the child come 

R social conformity. He achieves knowledge of w 
him not only through adult example and precept but also through age 


groups in play and learning activities. 
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А А А ee T areness 
The child gains control of his motivations as he develops awa 


ME varns that 
of his need to conform to external rules and regulations. He learns 


he should give explicit obedience to these rules as he lives with his ш 
in the home and with teachers and other children in the school, anc 
Participates in children’s games. Although, at any 
behavior is influenced by fear of social dis ien 
his conduct, he gradually becomes motivated by his conscience or inne 
controls to assume his Proper role in society, He gains independence = 
controlling his behavior but maintains some interdependence with others 
in adjusting his own wishes and interests in light of theirs, He 
The child needs many opportunities to develop self-control. 


mA b we " * rC uire 
needs freedom within appropriate limits, Boys, however, usually req 
greater external control during their devel 


age, an individua i 
| fe ы OQ. 
approval or of punishment 


oping years than do girls 
finding ways in which to develop 
cs, such as conforming to reasonable 
in group relationships, engaging in home 
gly, and doing a little more than minimum 
requirements in assigned tasks. According to Leonard, parents, teachers, 
and other adults lessen the possibility of good behavior and discourage 
the development of adequate self-control by 
dren, denying them a con 
too much of children, о 


“being impatient with gn 
sistent climate of love and support, expecting 
ver-disciplining them, lacking insight into ө 
child's feelings and point of view, failing to accept cach child as à 
individual, imposing unsolved personal problems on children.” * — 

Leonard includes the following points as embodying a positive ар 


М 5 я -hil- 
Proach to the Prevention of socially unacceptable behavior among ¢ 
dren: 


Love him with 


“no strings attached,” 
Show confi 


dence in his abilities, 
Encourage his initiative, 
Enjoy his growing skills, 
Give him Ways to help. 
Help him feel he belongs, 
Give him space of his own. 
Give him freedom plus responsibility, 
Give him the right to choose, 
ер your personal fears out of his life, 


Let him Speak without. fear or shame, 


В ке- 
"hi : ge 
$ Leonard, Charles W. Why Children Misbehave, p. 26. Chicago: Scien 
search Associates, Inc., copyright 1952, 
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Discipline him gently and consistently. 
Give him something to believe in.9 


Unaided, a child cannot attain satisfactory self-control. The home, 
the school, and other appropriate community agencies are. responsible 
for helping the young person form habit patterns that will protect him 
from physical harm and the effects of his own immature impulses, prevent 
him from harming other people, and aid him in understanding and sub- 
Mitting to rules and regulations formulated for the general welfare. As 
the growing individual gradually comes to recognize his role as a social 
being with responsibilities to himself and others he is gaining in self- 
Control or self-discipline and is strengthening his character. 


QUESTIONS AND TOPICS FOR DISCUSSION 


4. 


15, 


. State at least six rules or regulations that а child 


Distinguish between personality and character. Use examples. 
To what extent is reputation related to character? 
Trace the steps in character formation from preschool years through 
carly adolescence. 

What do you consider to be your strongest character traits? Your 
weakest? 

Distinguish between discipline and self-discipline. 
relationship between the two? 

In your own childhood, what were your experic: 
applied rewards and punishment? 

Discuss the advantages and disadvantages of corpora 
What is a good way of handling an cight-year-old wh 
engages in a misdeed? 

Present your interpretation of democratically applied discipline. 


What is the 
nces with parent- 


] punishment. 
o willfully 


Give examples. 
should be ex- 


pected to obey in the home; in the school. 


. Name some of the causes of behavior difficulties of children. 


Give examples to indicate that physiological status may cause be- 
havior problems in children. 

Indicate ways in which the mores of the group affect child behavior. 
What are the dangers of too much parent domination or of too 
much permissiveness in relation to the development of self-disci- 
pline? 


Special Project: Compare the extent to which specific character 


® Ibid., adapted from pp. 42-48. 
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JAldren, Also; 
traits are displayed by the younger and the older childrc d on 
cite examples of their behavior to indicate the extent to which ) 
have developed self-discipline. 
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DEVELOPMENT OF 


MORAL AND 
RELIGIOUS VALUES 


a child is born adheres to certain moral 
| spiritual values which are peculiarly 
their own. Whether during his developing years à young person remains 
їп that culture or moves into another, he is expected to accept and abide 
by the standards, principles, and values which the group regards as 


behavior guides to preserve and improve their kind of civilization. 


Гик cunrure ro which 
tandards, ethical principles, anc 


DEVELOPMENT OF MORAL VALUES 


differing cultural groups have placed varying 


emphases on what can be considered acceptable behavior. Each group, 
however, stresses the need to follow the moral code established by the 


Sroup for the welfare of its people. Yet, certain aspects of morality appear 


to be general for many peoples ation. The 
Precepts of the Ten Commandments, for example, seem to be accepted 


Viewed historically, 


in our present stage of civiliz 
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by most national and racial groups reg edi 
interpretation of the moral code may vary with the group, Y child, 
Before we trace the development of moral values in the TAE sis 
it is necessary that we possess an understanding of what it is » рл. 
learn to accept, as well as Why most individuals conform to th 
ciples of good conduct as established by their group. | formity 
Moral Standards and Ethical Principles Bchavior con вом 
to the customs or standards of the moral code is important in the = кой 
ing of the term “morality.” А person may not always conform у" 
code, however, If he does this intentionally, his behavior is "iac a 
immoral. If the person breaks the accepted code unintentionally, 


is 
is conduct 

cause of ignorance, he may hurt the gencral good but his co 
recognized to be unmoral or amoral. 


Ethical principles are closely rel 


ES he 
ardless of religious affiliation. T 


ough 
ated to the moral code, ae 
they differ somewhat. Certain ideals of conduct are supposed to & 


á с, 
: " * А 'eions sienificant 
an individual's social relationships, Morality has a religious rendi ei 

N С ilturz 
while ethics and cthical standards are more closely related to te to the 
social well-being, Ethics refers more directly than does morality 


asic prin- 
philosophy of human behavior and a determination of the basic } 
ciples of right conduct. 


To the extent that by 


conformity to accepted g 
attainment of 


nt 
а men ; js meal 
moral standards and cthical principles i 


the 
д E 1 to 
Тоир standards of behavior, they point 


а good society. What m 
group at one time m 


behavior has been f 
in the тог 


: bg 
ay have been permitted 


tcc 

‚ accep 

ау be condemned later because the vd * riations 

5 M — arla 

ound to encourage long-range ill effects. i funda- 
socicty’s 

al code may cxert tremendous effects upon a socicty 


гс: 
‚ А А hese 4 
mental welfare. A few examples of past situations such as t the 
socially approved child labor during the с 
acceptance by various п 


Negro slavery in our ow 
Over the “rightness” 
tarian government, of the li 
ments of a population, 
People differ also in t 
forms of behavior as th 
the drinking of 
relationships, a 
but not all ind 


‚ engaging in prem j 
hat are considered "i йе 
€ against physical and menta ys will" 
Fundamental to an individua d 
the mora] code of his culture is his desire 


any: 
кр. 


2 nformity 
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apter 16 the value to everyone, 


accepted by the group. We stressed in Ch 
е for himself in the opinion of 


young or old, of earning a respected plac 
his associates, We also discussed in Chapter 16 the inner and outer in- 
fluences that work for or militate against the acquiring of a good char- 
acter and the achieving of self-control. Basically, these aspects of develop- 
ment cannot be considered apart from the effect upon the growing young 
Person of the moral standards to which he is exposed. 


An individual’s reasons for accepting and following the moral code 
he stage of maturity and the environmental 


ded. According to Strang, after the indi- 
d egocentrism (thinking only of 
of moral development. These 


of his group differs with t 
factors by which he is surroun 
Vidual has emerged from early childhoo 
oneself), he passes through various stages 


a : 
Te, not in fixed sequence: 


and respect for moral rules and customs. 


ar of social disapproval. 
r of disapproval or from a 


Sociocentrism—obedience 
Social awareness in the form of fe 
Negative reciprocity stemming from fea 
feeling of guilt. 
, Positive reciprocity stemming from 
Чоп with one’s friends. 


a desire to maintain a good rela- 


Sense of justice. 
Satisfaction in sub 
happy. 


People differ in their moti 


ordinating one’s own interests to make others 


vation toward moral behavior, of course. 


Some never go beyond fear of social disapproval; others may tend to sacri- 
fice, besend the ical favorable returns, their own needs and interests. 
They can become a kind of doorstep on which anyone can step without 
fear of reprisal. What is just and right can be interpreted in light of 


Strong individual sclf-aggrandizement. Strang’s list of basic reasons for 
engaging in accepted behavior can be substantiated at least partly by 


tracing the child's moral development. 


STAGES IN MORAL DEVELOPMENT 
ave noted frequently, the child's maturing 


From birth on, as We h 
| nmental influences by which he is 


Potentialities are molded by the enviro 


c ! Strang, Ruth, An Introduction 10 Child Study, 4th ed., 
Opyright 1959 by The Macmillan Company: 


p. 289. New York: 
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А s inuin 
surrounded. He is not born either moral or е. а: 
experiences with people and things in his environment x p ү code 
whatever moral sensitivity he gradually acquires. His dis ^ rowing 
choices become moral issues. Although children differ ry age da of 
ability to comprehend moral and ethical concepts, certain рг 
development show themselves during the maturing stages: — Y 
From Birth through Five Years The newborn infant | а s dd 
As the young child reacts with people and things about и nd 
first no awareness or intent of breaking moral codes. Hc attemp hoot 
his needs and interests in ways that will be satisfying to his d niens 
the application by adults of more or less intelligently Id ihe dif 
and punishments, the young child gains some understan E to do tlie 
ference between good and bad behavior. He may be impelle 
right thing when he is observed, but not when he is alone. -— Tate 
Gradually, the child develops the beginnings of a conscien sarl 
nalized standards, the *voice of conscience" or the superego, кз am 
him from wrongdoing even when he is alone. He may bec He 
conforming, especially if he is subjected to rigid parental gm ind 
may be disturbed by his own actions. A little four-year-old be: vet off 
with a suitcase while she was in a room alone. Inadvertently, mes modia 
the end of a Strap that had become worn through use. iet who 
put the suitcase away without noticing the damage to it. The c bout her 
had hidden the broken end of the strap in her pocket, worried а “т by 
Supposed misdeed. The situation was made more difficult for the С vtri 
the fact that her mother had not discovered that the end of v ut 
was missing. The little girl's conscience “hurt” her so much vide the 
days later, she tearfully admitted her guilt to her mother, exhibi с - 
bit of leather and wanting to know if she couldn't "put it bac inten- 
Fortunately, the woman realized that her daughter had not ud becn 
tionally naughty, and assured the child that no serious damage һг 


+ ties 
xict! 
à icts and anxie 
done. Even at this young age, however, serious conflicts a obation 
may arise because of the 


appr 
child's strong desire to earn adult app 
of his behavior, 


Ages Six through Twelve 
child may become oversensitive to a 
continues to function, but 
“other-directed,” 
leaders 


the 
years. 
During elementary өкү же", 
pproval and disapproval. тым аге 
as Allinsmith ? puts it, some chi ui n 
е а sa 
following the views of peers or of ant i the in 
rather than inner standards. This can be illustrate 


? Allinsmith 


” 
Jity: 

in Person? 
‚ Wesley, Conscience and Conflict: The Moral Force in 
Child Develop 


ment, 28: 469-474, 1957. 
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fluence that the leaders of children’s gangs have over the behavior of 


the other members. Other aspects of moral needs that, according to 
Allinsmith, need further study include the perceived source of standards, 
the like or dislike of conscience, relative emphasis on ideals as opposed 
to prohibitions, and vigilance or the keeping on guard at all times, and 
looking for any moral lapses in their own or in the behavior of others.? 
The father to whom we referred in another discussion, because he con- 
Stantly admonished his little daughter to observe undesirable behavior 
in other children and to refrain from imitating it, was developing an 
attitude of extreme vigilance in the child. 


1 children are developing their concepts of justice. 


Elementary schoo 
Piaget * studied the reactions of 167 French children between the ages 
one “if someone punched 


of six and twelve relative to what should be d 
you." He found that the younger children were in general agreement 
that the misdeed should be reported to an authority person; the older 
Children favored returning the aggressive act. Piaget also attempted to 
test children's attitudes. toward intentional and unintentional wrong- 
doing. He asked children which boy they thought was bad: *(1) One 
boy intentionally gave wrong directions to a man, but the man did not 
Set lost.” **(2) Another boy unintentionally gave the man the wrong 
directions, and the man did get lost.” 

The seven-year-olds seemed to decide wrongdoing in light of material 
Consequences, so they accused the second boy of naughty behavior. The 
nine-year-olds were morë sensitive to the intentions of the two boys and 


condemned the behavior of the first boy. 


Piaget believes that gradually moral realit › 
In light of his studies, he suggested that the growth of morality, in general, 


can be divided into three such periods as the following: 
ven or cight years, justice depends on adults. 
“equalitarian” justice prevails—the 


y becomes moral relativism. 


1. To about the age of se 

2. From eight to eleven years, 
Needs and rights of others are considered. | 

3. By the age of cleven or twelve, a regard for equity modifics cquali- 
tarian morality. 


Durkin ? checked Piaget's findings concerning children’s concepts of 


i Ibid., pp. 472-474. 
oi Piaget, J., The Moral Ju 
‘ompany, 1932; Piaget, Ј T 


детет of the Child, New York: Harcourt, Brace and 

c eonstruction of Reality in the Child, New York: 

5 Durki : "Children's Concepts of Justice: А Comparison with the Piaget 
in, Dolores, 56-67, 1959. 


Data,” Child Development, 30: 
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: ids errades 2,5; 
justice by presenting a story situation to 101 boys and girls in grades E 

um & chi i : : уте 
and 8. The majority of the children in all three grades came from hc 
having average economic ratings. This was the story situation: 


"(A) One day when they were out at recess, Bennett hit Van. 
What should Van do? 
Why? „чей 
"(B) What if Van hit Bennett back and gave him a push besides: 
What do you think of that? 
Why?” 


The findings in this study show that: 


“ = . . oe, ica age and 
1. Piaget’s contention of a relationship existing between chronological ag 


scific 
justice concepts is substantiated. However, the data do not support his more sp* с 
proposal that acceptance of reciprocity as a justice-principle increases with yo 
2. In no instance did acceptance of reciprocity include approval of deis 
aggression that was different from the aggression received. The unanimous еа 
tion duplicates the Piaget finding that childre 
accept "a sort of arbitrary punishme: 
punishable act." 


iprocity do 
n who approve of reciprocity vs 
tenship to 
nt whose content bears no relationship 


3. Older children tend to show conce 


situation being judged. This be 
of "equity" 


à анине factors in tHe 
тп for possible mitigating factors 


nce 
ars out Piagets finding concerning the emergen 
with increase in age. " 
4. The role of intelligence in moral-judgment development. remains aor 
Data concerning the relationship of intelligence and kind of justice ig 
conflicting, However, findings do Support the hypothesis of no relationship 2% 
intelligence and “the feeling of equity.” 6 


fined. 
are 


As the older elemen 


n- 
hild unco 
tary child or preadolescent, morc or less 
sciously, intern 


5 
alizes his moral values and is exposed to differing ae 
in the form of family members, playmates апа schoolmates, ane 
and other adults, the young person is motivated to assess the ent 
Concepts of morality which he encounters. Insofar as his саа е e 
experiences have encouraged good emotional balance, he now is rea 


to 
lence that 
test differing codes and select from among them those concepts 

him have Personal and social value. 


ung person gradually develops a more fet а 
т superego. He still responds, as he probably pii c 
val and disapproval, and he does not become a sip 
€ven the best adjusted young person yiclds to T likely 
impulsive and self-centered behavior. Yet he is 


d 
an 
The growing yo 


Mature Conscience о 
will, to Sroup appro 
child, Occasion 


ally, 
tion 


and engages in 


5 Ibid., p. 66. 
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and the extent to which he has deviated 


to r А А $ 
o recognize the way in which 
a result of too 


from moral standards and ethical principles. Unless, as 
c has developed severe feelings of guilt or anxiety 
an be expected with increasing maturity 
ected character traits. 


rigid upbringing, h 
When he falls from grace, he c 
to attain good self-control and socially resp 


DEVELOPMENT OF RELIGIOUS VALUES 


Religion can be regarded as a way of life that motivates the reli- 
d feeling as he strives to uphold the 


Slous person's thinking, acting, an 
Social mores. Religion stresses love of God and man. It places greater 
emphasis on spiritual, nonmaterialistic values than on the amassing of 
materia] goods. 

Value of Religion Religious motivation finds various expressions 
that emphasize the development and maintenance of high moral concepts 
Which are aimed at the furthering of the common good. The meeting of 


former President Dwight D. Eisenhower with Pope John XXIII gave 
(See Figure 95.) Religious development 


g for moral values and a sense of personal 
ar of outside behavior controls and of reli- 


“a to religious values. 
е а child acquire a feelin: 
r, with a minimum of fe 
ance on superstitious taboos: 
Orientation to belief in 


815 dignity to human life. It motivates the indiv on | 
its high standards, beliefs, appreciations, and loyalties. The religious atti- 


tude toward life can strengthen an individual's self-respect and arouse 
the desire to participate in the so! social problems that arise out 
of unfair competition and unjust treatment. of underlings. Religion 
Stresses spiritual valucs; this attitude leads to the recognition of the 
dignity of man and the omnipotence of the Godhead. . 

Influence of Religious Education The child's receiving of reli- 


gious education is interwoven with his experiences in the home and the 


School, Hence it cannot be claimed with certainty that the development of 
ligious instruction which the 


Sood character is the result solely of the re | 
Child receives, Results of studies indicate, however, that children who 
attend religious schools tend to score higher in tests of honesty and other 
Character traits than do nonattenders. 

. Religious education can integrate individual and social life by pro- 
Viding regulating life principles. The religious person is motivated in his 

Chavior by the standards of the religious group with which he is affiliated. 


adherence to religious principles 


God with 
idual’s behavior through 


lution of 


„ү 
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; Photo 
United Press International 


ight 
; ; President DW!E 
Figure 95, Religious Values Take on Great Significance as Presic 


D. Eisenhower Meets Pope John XXIII. 


The intelligent worsh 
changing condition 
of God help him 
good 
has p 


ss fight ðf 
iper is able to reconstruct his соон! н i will 
s. His strong faith and his E life an 
maintain peace and harmony in his queue who 
accord in his relationships with his fellows. The нк hatree: 
rofited from religious education rarely exhibits BS 
despair, Cynicism, or other destructive life attitudes. “a 
Intellectual evaluation and scientific truth are not at у Rage 
intelligent concepts of religion. Each has its place in group P ood socia 
the extent that constructive religious education SENE К ргё 
customs and mores, the religiously trained group opposes beet 
that undermines human dignity, such as illegal sale of aes other 
or alcohol, or Participation in prostitution, slavery, ent of 
structive social activities. Through the centuries the influ 


anc with 
г 


re 
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gious ideals has alerted people to worthy principles for the solution of 

group problems. One of the chief purposes of religious education at 

dm is to stimulate the pcople to apply these principles, which are so 
nown, to the mitigation of social ills in particular situations. 

Attendance at religious services has special value for both young and 

y short periods each week, 


о З : А 
Ider worshipers in that, for at least relativel 
an individual can remove himself from the hustle and bustle, the problems 


and anxieties, of his daily life pattern. In an atmosphere of peace and 
Quiet, he can lose himself in the contemplation of spiritual, other-world 
Values. He can make peace with himself and his God, and then return 
to the world of affairs strengthened by the respite from possible worries, 
anxieties, and concern with materialistic matters. Whatever a young per- 
Son’s attitude may become in adulthood, he should not be denied the 


Privilege of rcligious experiences during his developing years. 


STAGES IN THE ACQUIRING OF RELIGIOUS 


IDEALS 

opment is closely allied with the attitudes 
d in his home and his immediate neigh- 
nd it relatively difficult to guide a 


f their best efforts, the child may 
It is 


t The child's religious devel 
BN E religious beliefs evidence 
orhood. Even God-fearing parents fi 


hild’s religious experiences: In spite о 
a verbal understanding of religious matters. 


encouraged by his parents and associates to 
Ontinue to practice religion that he finally acquires a deep appreciation 


of spiritual values and applies them in his life activities. 
ild's Attitude toward Religion The baby is 


The Preschool Chi 
Neither religious nor nonreligious. The concepts of life and death have no 
Meaning for him. If the two-year-old eats with his family he can be taught 
to bow his head during the saying of grace before meals; he also can 
repeat a few words of a single prayer. These activities are born of example 


a iy A й 
па precept; they do not originate from inner associations. 
learns to enjoy repeating simple 


The three-to-five-year-old usually d 
Prayers, He asks God to bless a long list of persons and things, includ- 
amily, favored friends, and his 


ing his parents, other members of the f 
asks God or jesus to make him a good boy. To 
iod, God usually is a kind old man with a 


fail to achieve any but 
Only as the young person 


гї; = 
|, ized possessions. He 
ле child during this age Pct 


White beard who sits “UP in heaven” and watches everything that the child 
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does. This concept of God results from the child's viewing of ap 
religious books illustrated for children and from what he hears from 
arents. 

И The young child may develop a strong feeling that a close — 
relationship exists between him and God. Like his father or Santa C p 5 
God rewards him when he is good by granting his wishes or маке 
gifts, but punishes him when he is naughty by withholding these or е 
ing him to have unpleasant experiences. In fact, if something D 
happens to some children they become very much concerned about wh: 


> s. ] " nake 
they may have done to displease God, and ways in which they can n 


n Р ike to 
amends. Unless he has to sit too long, a young child scems to lik 


attend Sunday school or other religious services. Some wise ape 
permit young children who attend services of worship to look eure 
interesting pictures in an appropriately illustrated religious story pen 

The child may have been encouraged to regard God as very гей 
and forgiving and interested in the welfare of everyone. Although аннан 
little conception of the meaning of death, the child can come to beli н 
that when а person dies Һе gocs to heaven where he will be very pud 
In light of his experiences with death he may believe that only 


я ime of 
people die. The child may recognize the fact that death is a time 
sadness. Yet, although he m 


friend who has died, he rare 

The Elementary Sch 
the time a child has reac 
have become strengthene 


ay miss the presence of an older relative OF 
ly experiences any personal sorrow. ‘on BY 
ool Child's Attitude toward Religi cepts 
hed the age of six, his carly religious pel 
d, especially if he has had continucd e asd 
training. His relationship with God has become extremely persona d his 
he is likely to pray fervently for many things. He attempts to contr him- 
behavior according to what God, as well as his parents, expect worm in 
He enjoys going to Sunday school and engaging with other p simple 
interesting Projects that have a religious purpose. He likes to pi om ing: 
little hymns, A more emotionalized attitude toward death is deve P 
one of the child’s greatest fears being that his mother may Bit 
From the ages of seven through ten, the child is сариати: ut Со 
mature attitude toward religion. He becomes more curious рен fact 
and asks Many questions about Him. He may be bothered by t child 
that God is Supposed to be all around him but yet is invisible. seit 
Sives evidence of at least a verbal understanding of the difference b 
the body and the soul. The latter sometimes is confused with e 
€ also learns that when а person dies, it is the soul but not the Lan 
goes to heaven, This often is a difficult concept for the child to 


a more 


jent 
y that 
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Stand. He may picture the soul as a ghostlike entity that rises from the 
dead body and floats upward as an invisible angel. To the child, death 
may still be regarded as associated with old age, but through experiences 
with the death of younger people he is coming to realize that it may be 
caused by accident or disease. He also has learned that only good people 


go to heaven when they die. This may cause a little boy or girl to try to 


be good and obey parents and teachers. 
Maturing Attitudes toward Religion The older child or pre- 


adolescent becomes more understanding in his attitude toward God as a 
Spirit. He recognizes the fact that he cannot understand all the mysteries 
associated with the concept of religion. He is beginning to differentiate 
between spiritual and material values, although he rarely understands 
the spiritual except that it implies those intangibles that govern his being. 


The religiously educated child continues to engage in morning and eve- 
v become relatively routine, however, except in 


a crisis, when they become extremely fervent. 

An cleven-year-old girl, for example, became very much distressed 
one evening by a violent quarrel between her parents. She went to her 
room, kneeled down, and prayed God to do something to stop the 
quarrel, While she was praying, a friend dropped in for a visit. To the 
child, this was a direct answer by God to her prayer. Her religious 
faith was deepened by this incident. 

During this age period a child develops a more mature attitude 
toward death. He tends to think about it, however, only when he is 
faced with the death of a close relative or friend. In light of religious 
training, he may accept the concept that the spirit of the person is hover- 
ing about him “and concerned with his welfare. Hence, by praying to 
the spirit of the deceased, he may experience comfort from the sorrow 


ning prayers. These ma 
What the child regards as 


Caused by the death. . $ A . 
The growing child enjoys the social stimulation of attending Sunday 
ё o Li 


School. He gains pleasure from atte 
interested iu reading the Bible. He may become a member of the choir 
s ading 


Ог join other religious organizations. He and his young friends tend to 
Participate in scrious discussions about religious matters. The extent to 
Which the child engages in these activities depends, of course, on his 
Parents’ involvement in religious matters and their encouragement of his 


following their example. " 
Many religious organizations encourage children to participate at the 


age of twelve or thirteen in a rite or ceremony at which they confirm 
their intention of taking personal responsibility for the religious institution 


nding religious services and is much 
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Mes. S 
in which they expect to become or remain active fpe epe ei 
boys and girls this rite signifies an important step "s p=- pans e 
adult responsibility. Hence they take it very seriously. | x м Аз 
the ceremony impresses them to the degree that they usually exp 
otional fervor. | 
А p ibe time a young person reaches early adolescence he shor 
has discarded his сапу religious attitudes, especially the ag a 
concept of God. Since he still is too immature to pen занан dien 
generalized belief, he may experience inner conflict. W hat wi к 
depends in good part on the attitudes toward religion of his close rcl vs 
and friends, and his school experiences. Не may drift away from та 
early religious practices. If he continues to remain keaton with өз 
childhood religious affiliations, he may develop a deep, abiding fai : 
accepting the fact that the mysteries associated with the concept of 
Infinite Power cannot be comprehended fully by the finite mind. : 
accepts God as the basic spiritual influence on his life, and recognizes his 


responsibility for adhering to a moral code in his human rclationship 
Concerning maturity in this arca, Strang says: 


Attainment of religious Security and maturity 
values, a philosophy of life, and an orientation to the universe, Rel 
is related to other aspects of life, especially to human rel 
plies an appropriate place to worship and 
in rel ng gre: 
ive a sense of bel 


" Ыы of 
involves the development 


ious adjustment 


ations. The church p 
à quiet time in which to view one's li p 
ater—an ideal, a goal, or God. The social aspects 0 
onging, of sharing a common purpose. 


ation to somethir 
worship g 


Religious experiences during the 
person develop worthy 
sional misfortune. It ai 
tions, and in org, 
spiritual sentimen 


Maturing ye 
and lasting peace 

ds him in avoidin 
anizing a scale of v 
ts. The 
Standing through parti 


accept intellectually 1 
havior. 


ars help the young 
and happiness in spite of occa” 
g fixations and narrow БИШ 
alues dominated by religious чш 
developing individual acquires religious M 
cipation in religious activities, He can ae 
basic religious tenets and apply them to his 


The devoted worshiper ¢ 


i 

Xpcriences religious belief, faith, hope, “ee 

His emotional life can be purged of overconcern with W be- 
d the baser emotion stimulators. There is a difference n 
nt optimism and emotional enthusiasm. The truly religio 


and reverence, 
may be terme 
tween intellig 


T Strang Ruth, An Introduction , 
À 5 ad to Child S 
copyright 1959 by The Macmill | 


ww York? 
tudy, 4th ed., p. 508. New 
an Company, 
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y of life that is based on the belief that, 


person has achieved a philosoph 
the right and the good can be 


in spite of untoward circumstances, 
expected to prevail. 

The following comments were 
à girl about their attitude toward religion anc 
We present their statements. 


made by two adolescents. а boy and 
1 their reasons for attend- 


ing religious services. 
realization that religious beliefs 
ht forth through. experiences 
cligious beliefs is by 


The Boy: My attitude toward religion is the 


y to my life. This realization is broug 
One method of obtaining г 
alizes that religion i important to him, 


are a real necessity 
T have had in my environment. 
attending religious services. Once one re 
wed through attending 
a particular group. I 
diflicult to recognize while 


ic discovers that it is achic and participating in religious 
са Religion is far more tha tis a way of 
ife. D feel that all people have а religion. 
te apparent. Whic 


үп belonging to 
Some may be 
others may be strict and qui -hever the case, each person has а 
Means of furthering, protecting, and insuring his convictions. 

The Girl: My attitude tow rd religion is one of sincerity and simplicity. 1 feel 
one must be honest, self-giving: and since ligion. There are many different 
The important thing believe in a faith. How- 
lieve in and trust courage, hope, 


One should be since 


sre about re 
is that people 
in seems to give 
re in his belief. 


faiths j 
tiths in our world. 
eve ma 2 

er, having something to be 
peace A i i 
peace of mind, and a will to live. 


R DISCUSSION 


QUESTIONS AND TOPICS FO 
What do the two terms 


1. Distinguish between morality and ethics. 
have in common? 

2. What is the relationshi] 

3. Trace the child's developin: 

4. Give examples of adults’ telling the 

standards and then themselves break 

- Show that scientific truth and jntelligent concepts О 


at variance. А 
6. Critically evaluate the statement that children shi 


experience. 
7. Differentiate betwee? materi 
hinking tow 


8. What was your own t А 
during your carly teen years: 
g your у bjects what they would do in 


9. Е suus АЕК Ў two older su à й 
Special Project: Ask your children's moral concepts. 


8 discover 
the situation usc 


gp 
p between moral and cultural values: 
g moral concept. 
child to adhere to cer 


ing thesc principles. 
f religion are not 


tain cthical 


єл 


ould have religious 


ritual values. 


alistic and spi 
on and religious services 


ard religi 


d by Durkin to же " А 
Note their responses What are the ant attitudes of your sub- 
jects? What is their concept О God? Have they had any experi- 
ences wii death? If so, ! they reacted to them? 
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PERSONAL 
ADJUSTMENT AND 
MENTAL HEALTH 


anp social attitudes do not develop in a 


| INDIVIDUAL BEHAVIOR 
са In his attempts to fulfill his personal and social needs, à child 
s a variety of adjustments to people, circumstances, and events. 
nts; those 


favorable to him are called positive adjustmer 
ferred to as maladjustments. These 
differ among individuals and 
and constructive, OF 


Those which are 
of little value to him or others are re 
adjustments, both mental and emotional, 
also in the extent to which they are wholesome 


unfavorable. 


ADJUSTMENT AND MALADJUSTMENT 


sufficient change to experience success 
he is believed by most laymen to have 
t. To the psychologist, however, to 
changes that individuals experience 


ЕР ‚ ап individual makes 
MAP оо in any activity, 
и satisfactory positive adjustmen 

just includes both inner and overt 
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during their growing-up years. Adjustment is two-edged; it embodies I 
personal and social experiences. The child lives with omo їй » tied 
patterned by others. From early childhood he develops, within the limit: 
of his own capacities and the existing environmental influences, those 
patterns of behavior that describe him as a well-adjusted individual or 
as one who is maladjusted. 

Meaning of Adjustment and Maladjustment rity 
individuals are motivated by the desire to complete many activities. 
These include being successful in school, experiencing a happy home life, 
marrying, rearing children, and earning success їп a chosen vocation. If 
in these pursuits the relationship between individual wants and environ- 
mental factors predisposes toward wholesome and constructive attitudes 
and behavior, the individual is said to have achieved good adjustment 
to life experiences. When or if he does not achieve successful fulfi 
of his desires and aspirations in his relationshi 
with conditions, his behavior may reflect this 
displays behavior symptoms of maladjustment. 

In order to avoid confusion, the terms 
“maladjustment” are being used bec 
either constructive and satisfying beh 


fying. Some psychologists prefer to 
which is s 


The majority of 


llment 
p with other persons or 
lack of satisfaction. Hc 


"good adjustment" and 
ause adjustment may represent 
avior, or behavior that is nonsatis- 


describe behavior as either that 
atisfying to both the person himself and 


is annoying and destructive, and interferes with the individual's mecting 
his social and personal obligations 


acceptably. We shall use good adjust- 
ment to emphasize the satisfying aspect, and maladjustment to connote 
the undesirable. 


Areas of Life Adjustment 
achieving maximum satisf. 
social living, and his wor 
rightly belong to others, Good adjustment in 
gins in childhood and continues, s 

A child’s behavior tends tow; 
or less individually sought and « 
evaluation of the go 
and faulty. His evalu achieve the goal may not always 
be correct or adequate. The developing individual constantly is attempt- 
ing to make use of those forms of behavior that satisfy his impulses t? 
hanges or adjusts his behavior until he achieves th 


š a g A t 
es interest jn jt, According to Burgum,’ in his attemp 
1 Burgum. M., “Constructive Va 
of Orthopsychiatry, 10: 312-326, 1 


others, or that which 


Each individual faces the problem of 
action in his home life, his school activities, his 
k, without interfering with the satisfactions that 
these respective activities Þe- 
tep by step, throughout life. 

ard the attainment of a series of more 
ocially accepted goals, His concept and 


"BE " ctc 
be realistic or they may be incompl 
ation of his ability to 


al itself may 


goal or until he los 


1 
is š ourna 
= Associated with Rejection,” American 7 

40. 
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to achieve good adjustment, the rejected child believes that he needs to 
mà himself. He looks for praise, rewarding experiences, and help 
ee oie gerere 
nt bora: 4 $ ais experience may 1elp in establishing 
Pi ee always is made in light of some values found in the 
ш. i hese may be personal or social. Personal values usually reflect 
: а group or groups. The process involved in acquiring group atti- 
oe carly in life and follows the pattern of family attitudes and 
See motivations associated with religious, humanitarian, political, 
Pia d esthetic, and materialistic. Interwoven with all these value 
ch а " predictive of the overt behavior of the individual in the adjust- 
Ж т Ан агс the group standards and attitudes reflected by the 
uals and the situations by which the individual is surrounded. 
in E те constantly is stimulated by animate and жели бева 
den ө ene as he struggles toward the attainment o hy pec 
Mn ps е-е апа security. His inner desires, wants; and am s ens 
ins meta through his overt behavior. Both his inner compu e 
Mens Tnm and his overt behavior are influenced by environmen a 
* ne sets for himself ego-satisfying rather than socio-satisfying 


goal 4 = Е aa MP 
seals, he may be confronted with frustration or conflict in his struggles 


tow м е : : 
vard good adjustment, with the result that unhappiness, discontent, 


rese У ; 
ntment, or maladjustment occurs. 


PROBLEMS ASSOCIATED WITH FRUSTRATION 


ld to experience continuing success as 


e It is difficult for even a child to | 
аа in activities in which he 15 interested. He meets and grapples 
opposing forces of one kind or another, including rules, codes of 
Chavior, interests of others, unfulfilled desires, or levels of aspiration 
“yond immediate achievement and similar thwarting situations. Any force 
that interferes with desired activity becomes а psychological barrier ora 
Tustration when or if the individual recognizes it as a threat to his self- 
realization, This unsatisfied need or thwarted desire is known as frustra- 
Чоп. I is experienced when there is ess of the fact that an indi- 


Vidual believes he is unable to satisfy а felt want. 

i Sources of Frustration Frustration situations appear early in the 

Me of the child. A baby wants food or sleep; he wants to engage in kick- 
comfortable. When or if any one of these 


Ing à 
me and cooing; he wants to be 
ants is not satisfied, he is being frustrated and he displays one or another 


an awaren 
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А + x — ions en- 
for < disturbed behavior such as crying . Some of the frustratio i 
с indivi atively i E can be overcome 
ountered by an individual are relatively mild and 


я eae . MN way 
easily; others may seem so serious to the individual that he sees no 

у; 
out of the difficulty. 


— А lilies Ranene Беат 
Stresses and Strains in Frustration Innumerable forces appea 


to block an impulse. Also, what sometimes appears to the pin a 
be no more than a mild source of annoyance may deeply stir the ч + 
vidual concerned. Emotional stresses often are produced when pop 
great interest in a situation or a problem. Although important at хм 
time, some thwartings cannot be recalled ten ycars later. Many ү н 
obstacles cause annoyances or stresses that do not result in actual a 
tration. Such experiences as stubbing one’s toe, breaking one’s Lim 
missing the train, misplacing a key, and the like provoke stresses but ma} 
not produce frustrations, since most individuals 
stress-provoking stimuli. In a study of frustration 
by Sears, Whiting, Nowlis, and Sears? 
means of teachers’ ratings, 
tions, and interviews with m 


adjust quickly to such 
and dependency made 
of forty preschool children i 
doll play situations, fifteen-minute observar 

others, the investigators found that thc аш 
dependency tendencies and aggressive drives were determined largely 
by the kind and amount of frustration and punishment experienced b? 
him. 


"РИ И . . > condi- 
An individual is confronted by many thwarting situations and ш 
5 which present difficult problems. In his attempt to satisfy his рї!) 


Бера is cul- 
needs, an individual tends to follow the accepted customs of ht 


om 
ture. Increasingly, the fulfillment of his desires 
interpersonal rel 


tion 
ical 


„€ o fr 
and urges, emanating 


ee $ : is attempt 

ationships, becomes important to him. In his at ad 
. H B ` “ D 

to develop good adjustment, he strives for attention, secks the ар} 

of his peers, and Struggles for success in sc 


В 'oca- 
hool and in social and У 
tional areas, 


c 
Sometimes environmental conditions or events act as obstacles net 
realization of Strong interests or desires. Disease, death of a relative, И The 
fire, or any other serious event may become the basis of ak га 
child may be caught in a school violation during a fire drill, or ой, 
annoying another child. He may be tempted to break the moral, cth ion: 
or legal code. Eac nces can be the basis of frustrat! 


i «ten 
The degree of his y situation depends upon the ех 
to wh; А р ) 

о which emotional tensions are established. 


h of these experie 
frustration in an 


à Child- 
2 ars. € с 

теа inc A] R, » Whiting, J, W. M., Nowlis, V., and Sears, P. Mni enetit 

RE ntecedents of Aggression and Dependency in Young Children, 

Sychology Monographs, 47: 135-236, 1953. 
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The basic source of frustration usually lies within the individual him- 
self, e i s he develops i i ily livi iti 

The attitudes he dev clops in his daily living condition the degree of 
good adjustment he is likely to make. The physically handicapped child 
who is denied participation in activities common to those engaged in by 
the normal child is liable to experience discontent, resentment, and 
laa Likewise, the child who is mentally subnormal may become 
Tustrated when brought into unfair competition with children who are 
mentally superior. He often attempts to imitate behavior that is socially 


undesirable, gets caught in the act and is punished while his more able 


associates seem never to be discovered in their wrongdoing. This frus- 


trates him. He fails in competition because he cannot comprehend the 


factors that account for his failure and for the success of his peers. 


| The intellectually gifted child experiences frustration as he wrestles 
with problems peculiar to his superior mental status. He is alert to many 
Situations. His keen insight and powers of discrimination often enable 
him to evaluate conditions, situations, and human relationships more 
quickly and more accurately than can his less able associates. He also is 
More aware of his potentialities, and his interests and desires are more 
numerous than those of his less able peers. His emotional development, 
however, does not always keep pace with his mental progress. He under- 
Stands much of what is happening around him, but is not mature enough 
to realize its full value to him or to others. The gifted child may be ex- 
ats beyond his age limitations. Sometimes, when 
he attempts to help parents or teachers, he is reprimanded for assuming 
responsibility without permission from his elders. If he fails in competi- 
tion with another gifted hild; he may suffer intense feelings of frustra- 


tion, 


pected to perform fe 


It is through the setting and meeting of 
justment. These goals and the extent 
among individuals. Successful goal 


Levels of Aspiration 
Seals that individuals attain good ad 


t та ` : 
© which they are met differ widely 
attainment depends on a background of appropriate experience, and is 


Inspired by the fulfillment of a felt need, want, urge, or desire. The goals 
that children set for themselves may have temporary significance, or they 
May represent the completion of more remote projects or the realization 
of deep-seated and permanent int 


erests and ambitions. 
The demands made upon an individual and what may be expected of 
him by members of his family, 


friends, or associates exert an impact 
9n his level of aspiration. One child may aspire to become a fireman, 
another a policeman; neither of them retains this aspiration very long. 


Owever, as each grows into adulthood, one may be satisfied to make 
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only enough money to feed and to clothe himself and his family: the 
other may aspire to achieve something of value to himself and to society. 
A life goal represents a level of aspiration. 

Great interest is being shown in attempts to raise the levels of 
aspiration of low-aspiration-level children. Whether these levels represent 
long-range ambitions or the attainment of short-term goals, they vary 
with individuals and culture patterns. Any attempts to raise the level of 
aspiration are accompanied by hazards because many children suffer 
frustrations that are associated with fear and worry arising from new 
situations. The child’s level of aspiration depends on his inner motives 
and the degree to which he perceives the goal as contributing to his 
maintenance of prestige. Although the demands of others influence the 
levels of aspiration, an individual gains or loses self-esteem as he succeeds 
or fails to reach his stated goals. Thus, his level of aspiration is influenced 
by his estimate of the attitudes of others toward him, his attitudes toward 
himself, and his ability to perform. 

Through experience, individuals discover the level of aspiration they 
reasonably may expect to attain in any given area of activity. They 
learn to lower or to raise the aspiration level, thus avoiding many frus- 
trating experiences. The young person who is faced with working his wa 
through college or not attending, shows a high aspiration level if he 
decides to secure a college education in spite of his financial handicap. & 
low aspiration level is shown by the secondary school pupil who selects 
the easy course which will enable him to earn a diploma even though he 
may not be prepared to attend college. 

Frustration Tolerance The extent to which a child is able to 
endure frustrating experiences without becoming emotionally disorgan- 


ized can be considered to be representative of his frustration tolerance: 
This varies with age, health, previous an 


: experience, the nature, 5126, 
Importance of the obstacle, 


> e 
k : and the motive basic to the frustration- b» 
child experiences many of these frustrating situations and disappo!? 

ments as he grows into adulthood. | 


The level of aspiration helps determine whether the situation is likely 


€ cause undue overt emotional reactions or not. What causes bitter dis- 
appointment to one person may 
another, Everyone meets f 
tions without gre 
disturbing f 
failure to г. 


ator for 
frustra" 


not become an emotion stimul 
ailure, but some learn to accept these ildly 
at disorganization; others arc casily aroused diem 
actors in the situation. The individual who is able to use : 
ally his strength and personal resources to overcome cot 
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that cause В р i 
it caused the failure has high frustration tolerance. However, when he 


talent to try again, he [гю EE n н и 
' y again, he gives stration tolerance. 

Each individual has his own level of frustration tolerance. which 
aspiration. A habitual procrastinator, for 
a task when expected, 


b { 
ecomes so discouraged by 


aries with goals and levels of 
ion of completing 


exa "Ee x t á 
ample, is sincere in his intent 
frustration tolerance. Although 


= failing to do so gives evidence of low 
€ intends to complete it on time, he seldom leaves enough time to com- 
plete it after he decides to start the action. The individual who completes 
: needed task when assigned to it gives evidence of high frustration toler- 
ance. The latter individual soon earns а reputation as one on whom others 
can depend. He completes the project by overcoming all obstacles in thc 
artings that may seem to impede his progress. 


for 
m of annoyances or thw 
ual growth are strengthened as the 


fental, emotional, social, and spirit 


indivi 5 Р 
ndividual meets and solves his frustrations. 


PROBLEMS ASSOCIATED WITH CONFLICT 
associated with 


ustration are closely 
ailure 


1. Conflicts arise out of f 
ronment, or inability 


Feelings of stress, strain, and fr 


th " à we dece 
he arousal of conflicts within the individua 


аз i : і Е 
id adjust satisfactorily to people or things 1n the envi 
O choose between two different interests or goals. Since most conflicts 


res е х 
ы; from strong feclings of frustration, they may be considered to be 
Tustration conflicts. A conflict is closely associated with mental and 


€motional disturbance, and can be described as the inner state, attitude, 
Of behavior that results from mutually exclusive or opposing tendencies, 
oe or desires. A conflict may cause а denial of a personal satisfac- 
or a thwarting of social ambition. 

Wi ee Situations The child endows each рей | 
affect E, fecling and emotional significance. His daily ree pe 
fles uà by the fecling tones of earlier ee Lco e : 
[D sone to some motivating sumu 4 u АЯ oe ve 

s, however, arise when habitually motivating 5 p 
Posed by another set of stimuli that suddenly have been introduced into 
the situation. Opposing desires also may set UP tensions that are incom- 
Patible with a repressed, unsatisfied drive ог need. Conflicts result as 
Tespective ideas, feelings, and emotions compete for an outlet in the 


bsyche, 


new experience with 
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In a study by Jersild and Markey ? concerning the conflicts among 
fifty-four preschool children in a nursery school (ages twenty-two to fifty 
months), the investigators discovered that there was more frequent con- 
flict between two older children or between two young children than 
between an older and a younger child. Same-sex conflicts appeared more 
often than opposite-sex conflicts. The decline in frequency of conflict 
occurred with age, although it was irregular and inconsistent. There 
were more conflicts, such as aggression and verbal and personal attacks, 
per child in the second year of nursery school. Conflicts increased along 
with increase in language skill. There was a tendency of the teachers to 
decide an issue in favor of the child who lost many fights when he was 
unaided. 

Some degree of personal conflict is inevitable throughout all ше 
child's developmental stages. Antagonisms arise, even in сапу years 
between one set of values or standards and another. In a study of adi 
tional problems associated with 469 children in their breast-feeding, 
Childers and Hamil * found, through the use of case historics, pum. 
and teachers! reports and records of breast-feeding that children Бен 
between опе and six months of age showed the greatest undesira? 
behavior manifestations; those who were never breast-fed were next e 
frequency; while the children who were breast-fed for more than eleve 
months had the fewest such traits. 


š Te А : {уу two 
Every growing child is likely to be faced with choosing between cts 
or more alternatives such 


al, between two or more are 
als, and between making and not making а ane 
The making of Successful choices leads to good adjustment; pt 
or the making of poor choices often leads to maladjustment. Various М 


s a aking 
flict patterns and their serious effects on an individual's chances of m 
good adjustment are given by 


A : ; bje 
as making a choice between two simple 09) 
or actions, between two paths to a go 


and important go 


Cameron as follows: 


peting 
When we speak of conflict, 


+ сот 
we mean the mutual interference of nation 


m : x ; um? 

reactions which prevents the adequate development, continuation or cons ive 
. ] . ж . cel 

of ongoing motivated behavior. The competing reactions may be соп terns © 

(a) as overt or covert attitud à 


isti Da 
es and responses, (b) as antagonistic I tentials 
change in muscle tension 


: ; o 

and relaxation or (с) as mere shifts in action, Р 
i А child 

" 3 Jersild, A, T., and Markey, Е, V., Conflicts between Preschool Children ogs, 
en Monographs, No. 21. Teachers College, Columbia Univers! pa elated 
to is ooo = a et Hamil, В. M., “Emotional Problems in C Grthopsychial™”” 

e Duration of Breast Feedi 5 ES E азый ГО #ё 
9: 134—142, 1932. ing in Infancy,” American Jou 
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demonstrate А 
astrated or inferred. For our purposes, conflicts can be conveniently grouped 


as inre in double-adient, and double-avoidant reactions. 

E жаз The typical adient-avoidant conflict consists of two 
cactions, arising in the same act, опе of them directed toward an 

and the other directed away from it (avoidant). 


object, activi : 
Ad ct, activity, or goal (adient), a 
ient-avoida T. i i 
voidant conflicts appear early in childhood when punishment or restraint 


ani чаа adequate development, continuation, or ci 
Bin. КОК it If, for example, cach time a child reaches toward some ob- 
А diae as t slaps his hand, restrains him or scolds him, he may develop an 

i re losing his original adient onc. If reaching 
ximately equal, the child's hand may — 
cute oscillatory movements toward and 
tips the balance. The 
o face some- 


consummation of an act, but 


ЯҢА УЙ eton without, however, 
ic i. ing tendencies are appro 
away from part way to the object or exe 
mice it until fatigue, distraction, or a rage response 

situation develops when an adult coaxes or compels a child t 


thin 

è toward хей bonc in A” ч 4 , 
g toward which the child's original reaction, still present, is one of avoidance. 
even the certainty. of punishment does not 


n going on to consummation, nor will the most 
oth children and 


ild's avoidant reaction. D 
in spite of their accurately anticipating 


ıl importance in behavior pathology, 


ie a every mother knows, 
attractive н зн a adient reaction from 
adults do ; vs always overcome a ch 
painful чень ү eae meny ШЕ 3 
is that ier D One reason for this, of speci? 
that they асе tensions of conflict сап become in themselves. so intolerable 
Nate his bsc p reckless of consequences. The normal small child may termi- 
an offending jet m an outburst of rage or an interference or 

g object. In. young and old alike, as the immediate, 


thor 
igh ai А . 
gh unplanned, effect of reducing the tensions of conflict. But as a child grows 


olde: 

E H H 
becomes less and less successful in getting rid of conflict, 

trums with increasing 


aggression against 
an outburst h 


bs) this technique 
ause pee ape 
€ of society’s rising scale of taboos against temper tan 


»losoci 
social maturity. 


Ma children and adul : 
Orders. P anxiety, and anxiety i r 
attacks ку sustained conflict often leads directly 
e ume panic reactions. The anxiety of adient- 

rcumstances lead instead to phobic, compul 
dividual from direct anxiety 
resolve the conflict situations. 


conflicts are prime 
many behavior dis- 
into anxiety disorders, anxiety 
avoidant conflict may under 
e, or hysterical reactions. 
at the high cost of chronic 
What we call guilt 
e temptation to do something for- 


hibition of that forbidden adience, 
is the avoidant 


ient-avoidant 


ts, prolonged adient-avoidant 
sa prominent constituent of 


зае itn protect the in 
is a m out they do not actually 1 : 
idden cial case of adient-avoidant conflict. Th 
Seiten n adient tendency while the partial in 
tendenc perhaps indirectly from previous punishment or threat, 
oi^ ix air prevents or delays the adient consummation. The ad 
брак. guilt is clearly responsible for many delusional and hallucinatory devel- 
i s, such as those we shall meet im paranoid disorders, in schizophrenia, and 


i 

" ps depressions, and delirium. 

dicun RM conflicts. The typical double- 

«hein. = reactions arising in the same act, both of wl ! 

toward М е activity, or goal (convergent adience)s or cac : 
ifferent object, activity OF goal (divergent adience 


adient conflict consists of two in- 
hich are directed toward 
h of which is directed 


). In convergent 
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adience there is one object, activity or goal, 
tudes are aroused toward it. In dive 
goals, and one’s 


but two competing, incompatible atti- 
rgent adience there are two objects, activities or 
adient attitude supports competing responses toward both at once. 

Double-adient conflicts of both kinds develop in numerous common ambivalent 
situations. Convergent adience is seen, for example, in the simultaneous appearance 
of hostile aggressive attitudes and affectionate accepting attitudes toward one's 
parent, one's beloved, or one's child.5 Diver; 


e 'ons that 
gent adience appears in situations th 

i i i " i «change 
offer a person parental reward, filial, community, or celestial reward, in exchang 


for abandoning something else which he dearly wants. No т 
reaction he begins, he will find th 
reaction tendency. 


Double-avoidant conflicts. 


atter which adient 
H 1 nt- 
at he cannot escape the pull of the other adier 


2 j А : Sys wo 
The typical. double-avoidant conflict consists of t 
incompatible reactions, arising in the same act, 


from an object, activity, or goal. The m 
tennis ball in play; whichever way he tr. 


М : а d away 
each of which is directed awa) 
э; А H te lik a 
ап in double-avoidant conflict is like 


Tnnc ile а 
avels he gets hurt. This is the dilemn 
: à А * Toast or 
of the child or adult who, for example, is threatened with pain, privation, 


С 1 " : d А ning 
rejection if he does not go through with a disagreeable, humiliating, or frightenins 
a f ; А = апу 
situation. It also was Hamlet's dilemma and the one confronting a great ma 


Fue . " яй le- 
suicides. Hysterical disabilities are not uncommonly the outcome of doub 
avoidant conflicts. Faced with the social d 


ай rous 
emand that he perform some danger 
or distasteful duty 


: а person may be unable to escape it w. 


A > . чаї 
ithout incurring 80 
retaliation and disgrace, unless there 


are extenuating circumstances.® 


The intricate pattern of hum 


racter 
an nature and the complex charac 
of human relationships preclude 


the likclihood that anyone, even for а 
Short period during his lifetime, will achieve a completely nonthwartet 
State of self-satisfaction. Many of a child's unpleasant experiences oa 
sent desirable elements of personality development and adjustment, ÞU 


: ; jets that 
maladjustment results from those inadequately resolved conflicts 
tend to recur or persist. 


MENTAL HEALTH AND ADJUSTMENT 


| alth 
For many years the possession of good physical and mental hea 
has been considered important. An ol 


doctor to keep one well; in W 
ill health and to seek me 
Sary. In the field of me 


d Chinese custom was to P 
estern cultures there is an attempt t eel 
dical aid only when curative treatment 18 at 
ntal health, Parents and teachers аге concer 


» adient? 


: : Confused with the so-called "pleasure principle. al sense 
f'ative direction A j 


R ‚ " + + пег: 
оп. hostile aggression is adient in the same ge 
approach is adient., 


P Boston: 
D. E * Psychol, ] Р , pp. 131-134. 
ton Mifflin Company, copyright i Disorders, pp 
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both with prevention of mental illness and the preservation of good mental 
health. 

No longer are temper tantrums, truancy, or other forms of delinquent 
behavior considered to be inner manifestations of a child's selfishness or 
meanness. They result in part from inexpert guidance on the part of 
adults. Whatever can be done to develop emotionally stable children 
Must begin with a consideration of their potential strength as this is 
revealed indirectly through their heritage, and the educational and 
environmental influences which affect their interests, attitudes, and 
activities, 

Meaning of Mental Health Good adjustment or normal mental 
functioning is a matter of degree. À person who adjusts well to environ- 
mental situations and interpersonal relations gives evidence of possessing 
good mental health. Although occasionally he deviates from his accus- 
tomed mode of behavior, he soon returns to normality with little or no 
aid from others, A severe shock or other emotion-disturbing experience 
May so affect an individual that he needs help to regain his normal pat- 
terns of adjustment. If for one reason or another, a person loses his 
ability to solve personal problems having emotional concomitants, he is 
Considered to be mentally ill or maladjusted, and may require ‘the services 
Of a trained expert to provide curative measures. Specialists in this А 
include psychiatrists, clinical psychologists, psychiatric social workers, an 
Physical, recreational, and occupational therapists. | | 

The Mental Hygiene Movement Early in Пе жар сеп- 
tury there was started a movement called the Mental Hygiene Mov NEUE 
(now Mental Health) which emphasized the preventive, is da 
and curative aspects of mental health. Clifford Beers authored a ыз ^ 
Mind That Found Itself, and, with Adolph Meyer, a psychiatrist who 
became interested in the story of Beers' experiences in a mental hospital, 
founded the first state mental hygiene organization. Interest in the appli- 
Cation of the principles of mental health spread rapidly. Shortly ional 
after a National Committee of Mental Hygiene was established. aru s 
its influence much help has been given to those who suffer maladies 
associated with mental illness. " —— 
, In child psychology the emphasis is place E s es provided by 
Justment and mental disruption. The сапу experiences р i adit 
Parents and teachers are so vital to the good adjustment or men 3 К 
Oof each child that whatever knowledge can be applied in dealing with 
Children will be reflected in their behavior and attitudes. The mental 
health of each child is rooted in the interaction between his inborn char- 
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А — sical 
acteristics and the environmental forces. Just as the treatment of phy aa 
ill health is left in the hands of trained doctors, so is the treatmen 
mental and emotional disturb 


- ; rs т> 
ances assigned to trained professional p 
sonnel. 


Positive Mental Health Approaches The attitudes and behavior 
displayed by parents, teachers, and others toward the fulfillment reden 
child's mental, emotional, or social needs affect the state of mental pn $ 
exhibited by the individual. Overemphasis on one area of inherent ee 
with disregard for others may have disrupting effects. The young cm ie 
for example, is aggressive, demanding, and selfish. He needs Ка is 
his behavior, since these traits are his weapons of defense. During - 
early years, when he wants something he grabs it. Later he learns mel 
to ask politely for it. When something that he wants is taken away cc 
him he is bewildered, becomes disappointed, and cries. Thus he con 


j x ө с: :ventive 

Same time. The application of preven » 
rs са 

ntal health by parents and teachers 


р “кн 5 and 
althful influence on the child's personal 
social adjustment. 


MENTAL HEALTH APPROACHES TO 
ADJUSTMENT 


An individual constantly 


ven 
А : ; ius о eve 
is faced with making adjustments t 

minor stresses and Strains, A ch 


ild becomes restless if his mother а pet 
in attending to his needs, or becomes upset if one of his favorite ч 6 
broken. He also may be frightened by strange noises or by герог e 

“bug-a-boos” in the basement. Such incidents represent stresses sily. 
strains that usually are temporary; good adjustment is made perme 
Other incidents evoke behavior signs of resentment, repression, ni ge 

cruelty, shyness, or bullying. These cannot be removed so casily 


in maladjustment. come 
The results of thwarting, frustration, or conflict cannot be over 


А 15 
5 simple rules ог panaceas. The individual himself 
responsible for building Selí-realizing experiences, although he К. 4 
Маш, » nurses, and other leaders. He meets wd 
PSUng influences: by launching à direct attack, during which tim 
attempts to master the situation; by arriving at a compromise; О 
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retreating from the situation. In a direct attack he attempts to do some- 
thing positive about the difficulty. In the compromise approach he 
tends to alleviate the stresses in the situation by utilizing face-saving de- 
КЕЎ By retreating, he tends to run away from the problem ecd he 
feels inadequate to mect the frustrations and conflicts involved. | 


UTILIZATION OF SELF-ADJUSTIVE APPROACHES 


е In his attempt to тесі maladjustive elements in his environment, a 
c : til i i 
s may utilize an aggressive fight approach or he may give evidence 
ке ауа 

flight tendencies. He тау attempt to compensate in one way or an- 


othe i eau f 4 М 
ther for his own deficiencies, ог he may try, in various ways, to circum- 


sie л Ж А 
ent the obstacles to the fulfillment of his interests or desires. In these 


Chavior expressions he more or less unconsciously is making use of 
w Р PT 7 
hat are referred to as self-adjustive approaches or mechanisms of ad- 


Justment. 

| The utilization of one or more of these mech 
self- ‹ р оине 
à f-bolstering device to the individual. As he attempts to resolve frustra- 
i Р ; ; : i 

Оп and conflict during his developing years, the child makes use of 
Ns Д 5) 

Nost of these techniques. Some of these approaches produce a better- 


ality; others tend to affect adversely an already 
attitudinal and 


anisms can serve as a 


adjusted, stronger person 
Ina : s М 
à adequate personality. We shall explain briefly some 

chavior patterns associated with important adjustment approaches v 


by the child. 

Aggressive Behavior The child uses 
Control, remove, or destroy an obstacle, or he attempts to compensate for 
Жы order that he may maintain his ego. If he feels inferior he may 

me demanding, constantly insisting on the maintenance of his 


Е 

rights." He sometimes makes himself conspicuous by his desire to demon- 

trate his importance. Although the child is expected to repress his 
ice if he “blows 


a : В > 
S8ressive responses, it may be a good adjustment practi 


ised 


aggression in an attempt to 


о Р Р 
ÍT steam" occasionally. 
j Compensatory Behavior 
is = 

used to describe any form of де 


of . " ГР . 
1 tensions caused by inability to даш sa 
Conditions and modes of bchavior. A child uses compensation in an 


attempt to meet frustrating situations by overacting in the same general 
function in which he has a defect. For example, a cripple attempts to 
help others, a short girl wears high heels, a stout boy overexerts. Compen- 


The term compensation" sometimes 
viate behavior that aids in the alleviation 
tisfaction under usual or normal 
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sation is an attempt on the part of thc individual to overcome a real or 
imagined defect. 

In his use of compensation, a child utilizes а satisfactory form of 
behavior to reduce tensions that result from a recognized failure or inade- 
quacy. A parent may attempt to compensate for his failure to enter а 
vocation of his choice by influencing his child to enter that field for the 
latter's life work. A boy who has gotten into difficulty may put forth great 
energy to help authorities find the culprit, and so on. 

Attention-Getting Behavior Some children take every opportu- 
nity to attract attention to themselves. This is especially characteristic of 
some children when they are on the defensive. They may make faces, 
gesticulate, walk in stiff-legged fashion, or find some other way to “show 
off.” As they grow older, they employ more subtle tactics to attract atten- 
tion to themselves. They strive for recognition because they do not want 
to be ignored. The attention-getting urge is especially strong during 
adolescence. 

A few attention-getting devices of children and young adolescents 
include boasting of family status or personal accomplishments, displaying 
bad manners in social situations, engaging in hobbies, teasing and tors 
menting, and wearing special clothing. Sometimes a young person i 
desire for attention is so strong that he engages in asocial or other abnor- 
mal behavior in order to gain the approval of his peers. Dclinquent 
behavior sometimes can be traced to the child's attempt. to satisfy ПЁ 
urge for attention. Р 

Introjection А child unconx iously acquires idcas, cmotional p 
tudes, and ideals from the people with whom he lives. As he lives with » 
parents and other members of his family as well as with other associate? 
he gradually absorbs the attitudes and ideals exhibited by them. Rn 
impact of all these forces and influences upon him is referred didi 
introjection. The child experiences his own fecling tones, but his = t 
result from the beliefs and ideals of parents, brothers and sisters, а 
others in his environment. Не develops his own ideals and values Lee 
the interaction between himself and his home and educational influenc™ 
Since introjection tends to function indirectly, the need is great 
parents and teachers to exhibit model behavior. 

Identification child who still is “finding his way" towa™ 
cessful achievement has a tendency to identify himself with а шо 
person or group. A boy identifies with his father, a space pilot, ОТ a 
ball player whom he admires, and proceeds to pattern his behav? 
cordingly. A girl identifies herself with her mother, a motion pic 


rd suc 


H а 3i 
avior * А 
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actress, or a favored aunt, and imitates the behavior of the model. Such 
identification is desirable if or when the child is helped to develop 
thereby a fine personality and character. This technique is used profitably 
by most growing boys and girls. Strong loyalties to groups are built as 
the individual gets a lift from the fact that he is a member of a successful 
group and contributes to its achievement. 

Identification can be damaging to an individual if he attempts to 
assume the attitudes or behavior characteristics of another person to the 
loss of his own identity. If the child loses his individuality in the per- 
sonality of his hero, he is faced with a scrious maladjustment. Frustration, 
rather than stress alleviation, will be induced when a child attempts to 
pattern his behavior on that of another, especially if he lacks the neces- 
Sary qualities for successful achievement in the area. 

Projection А tendency to blame another person for one’s own 
errors or shortcomings is a common practice. Most children dislike to 
admit their errors or their inability to perform successfully. The tendency 
of a child to place the blame on another person for errors made by 
himself, or to fail to admit his own shortcomings is known as projection. 
Tt seems that in the adjusting process it is easier to blame others than 
to accept the blame for mistakes made. The child blames his team-mates 
for the loss of a game; the pupil in school traces his lack of success to the 
teacher; the adolescent blames the group for rejecting him as a member, 
and so on. Care must be taken that a child does not develop habits of 
blaming others for personal errors, otherwise he may develop deep-seated 


Tesentments or become a chronic fault-finder. |! 
d by excusing one's acts by reporting 
that “John is just as bad as I,” or “If I hadn't done it someone else would 

ave.” The child caught in the act attempts to advance the idea that he 
Was not so bad as the one who did not get caught. The boy apprehended 
s the act of throwing a wad believes that he should not have been pun- 
'shed since he had not thrown as many as did his classmates, and so E 

any individuals apprehended in performing antisocial acts penes t a 
they were less offensive than others. The breaking of windows, eR 
cheating, and lying by associates are more serious offenses than are the 


s aper unsatis- 
acts of the child who is reprimanded. These attempts to temp oie 
`$ own bad behavior represent undesirable 


Sometimes the tension is reduce 


actory consequences of onc 
Projecti 
ction О i | 
i 7 ionalizz is a form of 
Rationalization ( Sel[-Deception ) Rationalization 
*elf-deception employed by a child when = 
Mg he has done that he knows 1% undesira 


attempts to explain some- 
e or foolish. He attempts 
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to bolster his ego by explaining his behavior in such a way that puce 
criticism. The making of excuses or giving unrcalistic rcasons for be (n 
that one knows is undesirable or foolish is known as етта М 
individual attempts to conccal the real reason for his mt 
confidence, he gives plausible explanations rather than pet 
for his acts. Thus he hopes to save face and maintain his self-esteem 2 ni 
It is not always easy for a child to admit to himself and to others "il 
reasons for his acts. He tends to manufacture ways of protecting paci 
from punishment which he suffered in the past when he made = for 
mistakes. 'The child often uses rationalization to casc the уутан 
himself. The expectations of parents and others and his level of da mii 
determine in part the nature and extent to which he uses — " the 
As the standards of conduct are raised, there may be an шаная m in 
use of self-deception, especially if the individual fecls inns peo ; 
achieving those standards, The sour-grapes approach is one 
rationalization is indulged in consistently as a means of amie вені 
for undesirable behavior, resentment on the part of others 5 air 
toward the individual who indulges in this form of жалк РИЯ 
Sublimation Sublimation represents substitute activity p СУНУ; 
A child may have a strong urge to engage in a particular form g bore 
but the desired activity is interfered with because of personal ine activity 
or social standards. He then may attempt to engage in substitute + 


pue "evable, The child, fot 
which to him seems to be both satisfying and achievable. The him 


rant 
. "i ; not wan г 
example, wants to take a toy train apart; his mother docs n he 


to do this and gives him an erector s 


— ^. SOO! 
ct which he may dismantle. 
le 


supposed t° 
arns to utilize another project for that in which he is not supp? 
engage. < desirable 
The purpose of sublimation sometimes is to express less ample; 
forms of behavior in other more sociall Аны ession 
one may redirect the sex urge 
toward higher, more soci 
primitive emotional reacti 
Egocentrism 
of the amount of pra 


y acceptable forms. Fo ge 
away from immediate forms of ne the 
ally acceptable, forms of behavior- d goals. 
ons are directed toward socially approve ‘result 
The child develops egocentric behavior as A К 

ise he receives, whether or not it is merited. an eX" 
needs approval of behavior; praise for work well done can be iat o 
cellent emotion stimulator. During his early days he held the cen ches 
attention; as he grows older he tends to use many egocentric appro? 


: for © 
to continue to hold the center of the stage. Temper tantrums, 
ample, are attempte 


hi 
$ the € 
d. There comes а time, however, when. áties ай 
needs to become less egocentric and more interested in the activi 


hild 
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interests of other people. Egocentric traits that are. highly developed in 
childhood may be very frustrating when the young person discovers that 
other children are unwilling to give him the attention. he craves. He 
needs guidance toward the experiencing of interests that are centered 
in others. 

Daydreaming Daydreaming represents the imaginary satisfac- 
It serves a useful purpose in 


tion that is not attained in real experience. 
the individual at his 


Solving problems that defy solution in reality for 
stage of development. Imagination is often used as a means of escape 
when an individual is confronted by a perplexing problem. It is easy to 
move from the factual world, where problems are solved in terms of 
reality, into an imaginary world where successes are readily and easily 
achievable. (See Chapter 12.) 
If a child is stimulated by 
Won approval for their behavior and if he à 
he learns to direct his thinking and behavior into desirable channels. 
Too often, however, the exploits of heroes who are far removed in ability 
Or opportunity from the child who is being motivated by such tales 
Stimulate unachievable dreams. A nursery-school child can use his 
Maginative powers realistically by preparing а birthday card for his 
Mother, thereby achieving acceptable outcomes. 
. Daydreaming permits the imagination to make use of ideas that afford 
immediate satisfactions. They песа not be harmful to the child. Because 
of the many associations of ideas, it is impossible to hold in focus Ons 
thought for an extended length of time. Consequently, differing ideas and 
Mages emerge. Thus do many individuals find the materials for the solu- 
Чоп of problems. The individual, however, should not indulge m these 
Mental wanderings to the extent that he is unable to focus on the prob- 


lem at hand. 
The healthy child is not likely to 


examples of other persons who have 
is helped to achieve his aim, 


be harmed by his daydreams if he 


is given opportunity for successful achievement within the limits of his 
abilities, His real world at first consists of fairies, goblins, brave princes, 
апа beautiful princesses. He should be helped to move away кш е 
World of fantasy and imagination. He gradually can be inducte 2 h 

real world of adults through experiences with people and with c üdren's 
literature, Long before he is old enough to participate in adult activities, 
he can be stimulated by success stories of others. It is common for an 
adolescent, for example, to let his mind drift into thoughts of things he 
hopes to do. Daydreams of this kind can serve as incentives toward self- 
improvement and self-realization ; those associated with wish fulfillment 
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Ы west Бе ikely to be 
are likely to lead to disaster. Daydreaming or fantasy is not likely 
undesirable if a balance between good 
factions is maintained. 
Sympathy 


j imagined satis- 
adjustment and imagined 


Many forms of self-adjustive behavior give о. 
of attention-getting. The child exhibits these suivi loraympaihy К 
in numerous ways. He likes the assistance he receives from his "d t- 
or others who care for him. The child who fails when he is denied e. и 
for help often secks sympathy from others. He may tell them how eter 
has worked, how unfair his parents are, how his teacher favors prod 
children, and the like. He often attempts to satisfy his feelings by playm8 
on the sympathy of his friends. РЕН 

Withdrawal Behavior When a child retreats from a pem 
Чоп in certain life experiences, he exhibits withdrawal behavior. МО: 
children are timid in at least some 


: P e for 
life situations, especially those 
which they 


аге not prepared. Included in withdr: Р ind: 
ness, negativism, and regression, The withdrawing attitude is а mala 
justment only when social effectiveness is disrupted. — 
SHYNESS The shy and timid child seldom disturbs others, Hen ss 

his maladjustment often goes unnoticed by parents and teachers. bun ad 
is not a gencral characteristic. A child may be shy in onc situation = 
couragcous in another. He may be shy in the classroom with his er 
mates, but couragcous and confident on the playing ficld. When pies 
is shy in most situations, his personality needs bolstering. The timic p" 
withdrawing child is liked by his teachers because he creates no ann A 
ance in the classroom. However 
is likely to retreat more 
psychiatric help. 

The shy child experiences gre 
with anyone: p 


$ ours RAVE 
awal behavior are 87? 


A а ә k " iences, 

; if he is not given social experic nes 
А я . nass 

and more into himself until later he ma) 


at fear, but hesitates to share his өөү 
arent, tcacher, or сусп peer associate. He usually iiy 
strong desire to participate in the activities of others, but, because О 50. 
ness, builds up tensions and frustrations which keep him from doing his 
The child who has been overprotected or disciplined too rigidly si ers: 
parents may develop attitudes of retre деня 
With increasing age, the conflict tensio 
unless the teacher and the p 
feeling of belongingness as 
NEGATIVISM 
Which the chil 
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sss Rom though he complies with the request. This is a behavior 
There rase к and four-ycar-old and is likely to pass shortly. 
s d ^r ^oative res ce T T s 
childhood "a c um s куо ене 
Е years ғ Sa panied by temper tantrums. 
‘eon usually is not deep-seated and does not persist unless 
$ a ead stimulate the child adversely. Often, if he is asked 
кө) Bor IN s that are beyond his ability to complete successfully, he 
ne = to attempt them but oo no real reason for his attitude. He 
CBS кш cgo lest his deficiencies be discovered. His behavior, in these 
5, is based on fear. 
зоо The utilization, at a late 
ee 5 БЫ н brought satisfaction to at 
iin Son C peus A four-ycar-old child often exhibits helpless tenden- 
bulis 115 mother gives too much attention to his baby brother ог 
. may insist on being helped in eating, dressing, and getting his 


toys А 
УЗ, even though before the arrival of the baby he was able to perform 


Most of these acts creditably. 
oe may derive satisfaction from shift 
iun 5 1 isions from himself to his mother Or oth 
training ен attitudes of decision-making if he 
nn. de аы ir childhood. Assuming responsibility is no : 
їй authorié EE PM A experience promoted by wise guidance о d 
the child sis he is well-trained in the ability to make his own decisions, 
li fh, 15098 likely to fall back on his earlier levels of response when he 
ings nion his own resources, Earlicr habit patterns аге resorted to only 
a child faces a difficult situation fraught with possible frustration. 
an individual coddled at home soon develops а 
ay from home for the first time 


r stage of development, of be- 
a child at an earlier age is 


ing the responsibility of 
er person. Не is strength- 
if he receives special 
t inherited, 
hose 


- e rprisc that 

fan homesickness when he gocs aw 
p, to boarding school, to college, or to the army. 

w с» Behavior In his attempt to escape frustration or conflict 
vidual may display symptoms of mental illness or of physical dis- 


abili Se i s ; "ead И 
lity. This is called neurotic behavior. If the individual is confronted 
ch he secs no solutions, mental conflicts may 


Symhor: fixed are not easily changed. They are 
ойс and take the form of phobias, obsessions, and compulsions. 
represents an unusual fear for which there is 
It is difficult for most individuals who have 
ause of them or to describe clearly 
to them. They are symbolic 
(See Chapter 10.) 


With j s » 
+ h Important issues for whi 
aris s 

€. Neurotic symptoms once 


fie PHOBIAS A phobia 
Sound basis or reason. 


ех ` А 
аа phobias to explain the с 
е М Š " к 
ir own emotional behavior 1m rclation 


an ; й z З 
d associated with unpleasant experiences. 
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OBSESSIONS Ап obsession refers to ideas that arc aperit 
yet tend to persist. Even though they are recognized as illogical di 
reasonable, they tend to persist or recur and interfere with clear think ea 
Obsessions take many forms and may relate to an individual's айша 3 
toward himself and to forces that will affect him. He may develop на 
belief that Something bad is going to happen or that his friends ee 
planning to poison or kill him in some way. This fixation persists in Sp 
of evidence to the contrary. dene 

COMPULSIONS A compulsion can be considered to be a не | wid 
to perform acts that are recognized by others to be irrational. Bcha nee 
that is continued by the individual because of his strong desire to Wo 
in it without good reason is referred to as compulsive per a 
urge is so strong and so persistent that emotional tension is rclicvec " 
if and when the act is performed. 


; : chil- 
Examples of compulsive acts of 
dren include touching or counting 


{5 
objects; stepping on or over pei 
in the sidewalk; throwing a stone at a target; imitating elders; ic 
a special token or coin, a rabbit's foot, and the like. Sometimes, dip 
stition acts as а stimulus for compulsive bchavior. Some c а 
lead to activities that are harmful, personally and socially. The dd a 
sion to set fires (pyromania) and the urge to steal (kleptomania 
examples of unwholesome compulsions. 


LY 
ADJUSTMENT PROBLEMS OF THE PHYSICAL 
HANDICAPPED CHILD 


; аге the 
Adjustment problems of physically handicapped children . 


e socicty 
Concern of both the individuals themselves and the members of the helped 
in which they are found. The child with a handicap should be re anc 
to understand that he differs from other children and the in cd to 
extent of this difference, Other children, in turn, should. be "s P pit 
understand the handicapped individual. Each should be aided in and bc 
ciating the psychological and physical bases of these — ir rela- 
assisted to develop attitudes that will be personally helpful E i nt fac 
tionships with each other. We discuss briefly some of the ad n 
tors involved as the handicapped individual lives with himself - al, the 
The types of handicaps we shall discuss include the delicate individu 


2 : sno defect 
cripple, the child with defective vision, the child with hearing 
and the child with defective speech, 
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-" p The child who is sickly and helpless 

ancy usually is coddled so much that he becomes "spoiled." If 
те ара рот nai e for his needs usually add to his 

iling s gains sympathetic attention of those elders who 
wait on him. Soon he has developed an attitude of dependence on others. 
and capitalizes on it as much as possible. Wise parents orient him — 
thinking that, although he is deserving of special consideration, atten- 
tion also needs to be given to others of his age. If this is accomplished 
before the child starts to school, he will find it easier to relate to his school- 
mates; those. personal attitudes that should be established can be given 
à chance to develop. Too often the siblings in a home fail to understand 
that it does not always mean parental favoritism when parents give the 
delicate child a preference in such things as special toys, a place to play. 
and so on. Disharmony in a home can be avoided if parents bring the 
Special problem to the attention of all members of the family. 

Both at home and at school, the delicate child should be given an 
Opportunity to perform tasks that are within the limits of his strength. He 
should not be pampered but encouraged to ach 
activities as possible. Teachers should be informed concerning the nature 
Of the weakness so that proper activity programs can be provided. At best, 
the adjustive problems of the delicate child in school are great. They may 
26 even greater for him than for children with other more obvious handi- 
Caps. Good liaison between the school and the home is always helpful 


ue delicate child. 

irre May delicate children get кд" 
expe аг attendance they аге id 
tivi ‘riences. Too often they are passive o i 
.Vities of their schoolmates in which they secretly v 


1 ү 
не. They sometimes lack the energy tO complete the w 
1EY are interested. The children need good food, medical care, adequate 


Equipment home cooperation and an intelligent attitude toward health- 
: , , ; я 
ul living which are basic to the growth and adjustment of the delicate 


child, 
. The Cripple Like the delicate individual, the child who has been 
Crippled from birth has need for special care at home; as he receives it, 
: smpathetic attention. During his 


e 
may learn to lean upon others for Sy 
acquire a proper 


n : ; 
к fancy and early childhood, his parents can help him а 
ttitude toward his infirmity if he is to develop other-centered interests. 


arents can plan his experiences їп such a way as to help the crippled 


ieve success in as many 


art in school. Because of their 
to miss many stimulating school 


bservers of many strenuous ac- 
vould like to partic- 
ork in which 


st 


i 
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; toward 
child develop wholesome attitudes toward his handicap as ee rt 

himself and others. His handicap should not be the center of special 4 
scussion. , ч es 
ш == - teachers need to realize that a crippled child = а 
and ambitions similar to those of other children. Often he wans ess as 
much more than can safely be left to him. He develops a mee 
he grows into later childhood and into adolescence. pap cin ne ж? 
a negativistic attitude because he is denicd participation in ares 
pursued by normal children. He needs to be given activities in ane Test 
with his classmates that will enable him to experience success. — 9 
experiences will give him consideration for others and enable a home 
velop attitudes that will make it possible for him to become a go ial 
and school citizen. As these children are educated in classes aa? 
children, they develop social interests and amenities. Modern : et 
tation and building facilities make it possible for thc cripple to ән of his 

ported to regular classrooms where he can mingle with children 
own age. А "m jy de- 
The Child with Defective Vision The child with spin An 
fective vision has many difficult adjustments to make. If Вагов я his 
blindness occurs at birth or in infancy, he is unable to чайып sud 
limitations of experience. With an increase in maturity hc emet under- 
an awareness of his limitations; he may develop attitudes that А acfectivt 
standable but difficult to change. The child with extremely | ; those 
vision may retreat into himself, and may be left to himself is spel 
parents who lack the needed ability or the time to devote to hi: "When 
needs. He usually is shy, and prefers to be with his mother or spesa two 
companions are available, he prefers to limit his friendship to pu omit 
individuals who reciprocate his friendship. As he grows into adole: 

this best friend often is one who also has defective vision. 
The child with defective vision m 
partly because he believes th. 
result, he develops withdraw 
he can do alone. He needs s 


Young children seem to m 
blind or near- " 
and vocational adjustment. They come to realize that even thos 
have defective vision also can, w 
Helen Keller, ell as sight was destroyed befor al who 
two years old, is an example of a severely handicapped шыны һау© 
Succeeded. The fine attitudes she has displayed through the year 


hool, 
Asa 


hich 


ay become impaticnt at I 
at he imposes on the time of his sapit 
al tendencies, and engages in pss енге 
ocial experiences with those who a for the 
ake excellent progress in special schoo dedi 1 
blind. Here they receive training in personal, eim who 


h rS. 
roper chers 
i P ini serve as tea 

it per training, serve 


5 
s e she Wa 
whose hearing as w 
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tau "rs Wi i i 
ght others with physical handicaps the value of persistence in over 


coming a handicap. 
The Child with Defective Hearing The child who cannot hear 


vi ii Sore in the home, and usually has trouble with his 
б pn У i ик н This fact aggravates his problem. When training 
Wil pas TE e d "pcc ne of language, a deaf individual makes progress 
eir ме to relate to those of normal hearing. Since the totally deaf 

annot hear the voices of others, he strives to imitate the speech 
after studying the movements of his throat, lips, and 
The struggle to overcome these limitations 
h patience of parents and teachers. As the 
ogether, the former are saved from 


patterns of a speaker 
ici in attempted speech. 
dedi i but requires muc 
ни the normal arc cducated t 
А g a group apart. 

lior: s рен faced by the arin, 
to eaa of the completely deaf but are signi : 
ктө = whom they associate. Unfortunately, many children are un- 
ram ан admit that they cannot hear well. They prefer to fail in school 

considered less able mentally than reveal the fact that they have 


diffi i 

iculty Ў s М ; 

ulty in hearing. Hearing loss now 15 usually discovered through yearly 
ant teacher observation and check-up. The 


at is being said. He sees that comments, 
d in by others and imagines that deroga- 
ortunately, modern hearing aids can 
aring individuals. 

Some children have poor 
h; others have defective 
er use of the tongue- 
d in light of the total 
h pattern. The 
peech 


hard-of-hearing are somewhat different 
ficant to the afflicted and 


ута апа through vigil 
iani ша is suspicious of wh 
^. E gestures аге engage 
Corre marks are directed at him. F 
ct most hearing difficulties of hard-of-he 
oe Child with Defective Speech 
Birds . в. result of imitation of inadequate speec 
The теу of defective dentition ог of improp' 
к an nature T the defect must be evaluate 
йы, Е child. The home influence sets the ресс à 
БАШЫН cer of the speech that he hears in the home fixes his Spec 
Usually is Р шше careless, inaccurate, or slovenly speech he acquires 
а Pn | e result of these early experiences. Once these speech patterns 
Buen ed, the establishment of new and different patterns js not easy- 
еве К not realizing that specch maturation often is delayed, become 
Sjee "n because the child is slow in talking. ата if a child uses odd 
The he should be helped, not ridiculed, in overcoming the difficulty. 
Š mother, for instance, should not attempt to use baby talk when 
Peaking to a young child. It may be the speech of the baby, but the infant 
understands the adult speech much better than his own crude attempts 


to ex $ 
express himself. 
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Speech defects caused by irregular or badly formed teeth, by ae 
use of the tongue, or by throat or nose difficulties can be remedic dian 
child is given medical and dental carc. Speech difficulties, such as ici 
mering and stuttering, seem to accompany disturbed emotional ү: P 
although exact causes are not fully known. Nevertheless, parents y iori 
much to help the child so afflicted to overcome his difficulty by Ten ы Tor 
or eliminating the emotional disturbance that causes the stuttering. к 
example, a child who stutters in the classroom often docs not exhibit 
speech defect on the playground. (Sce Chapter 6.) €— 

The attitudes of others become important to the child who has a T Tis 
difficulty. He needs a lift during these trying experiences. He P ad is 
motivated to want to correct any speech errors. More than routine jc а 
necessary to improve speech difficulties. He needs to be EI OU rE it. 
want to improve until finally he develops the confidence that he m" = 
Although drill and special exercises are required for improvement, 
speech handicap should never be overemphasized. 


SEVERE MENTAL AND EMOTIONAL DISORDERS 


The extent to which and the nature of the adjustments гадой Ч 
widely among individuals even in the same family. The child, for дюз, to 
who is physically Strong and active and mentally alert may S ais 
restrictions on his behavior with open rebellion; his brother who di vith- 
less active, and possessing lower mental ability may exhibit epo і 
drawing behavior and tend to retreat from anxiety-producing vd either 
situations, Through the use of adjustment mechanisms, cach ane his 
by his own efforts or with proper guidance, usually can recondi 
behavior and become a well-adjusted person. hool chil- 

Emotional Disturbances among Children Some prescho ised 
dren display symptoms of emotional disturb 
by inherent weakness and improper ге 
of habit disorders, such as abnorm 


and elimination. The child m 
eating m 


ance. Strong tensions mer 
aring may result in the pcs rn 
al attitudes toward food taking, * ker: 
ay become a nail-biter or иге учн“ 
ау cause him to vomit. He may sleep fitfully or have bad Un 


t : wetting): 
He may suffer from diarrhea or constipation, or enuresis (bed-w goo 
These difficulties usually r 


Pediatrician who seeks and treats the underlying cause which, the chil 
Cases, is the effect on the child of a neurotic mother. Hence both 


Ё id of a 
can be overcome carly with thc aic in many 
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and the mother may need the care of a psychotherapist, especially i 
Nempraimis persist beyond the early childhood years. аалы 
HE эме тезде. Normal children, as we have noted in 
bn е tend occasionally to show signs of disturbed emotional 
bord g а usually pass with increase in maturation. Among some 
. however, disordered behavior tends to persist. The child may 
he becomes unduly destructive; he is егеп о; 
nt; he engages consistently in temper tan- 
His apparent timidity actually may 
have found that these be- 


have spe 

ive speech problems; 

эу ely timid and depende 

rums; i 
ms; he suffers from severe phobias. 


be the inhibiti 
c inhibition of aggressiveness. Clinicians 


havi Н 
"IO stone ч . 
r signs may be the result of inner conflicts. 

ffers from anxieties to which 


s sni one rcason or another, su anxiet 
feum гае is not or cannot be given. The condition is latent, but 
ка Ps are aar in that give indication of the disturbed state. 
Bcc houghts run through his head; he has certain compulsions, 

ѕ counting steps as he goes up and downstairs, sometimes in units of 


two's Б 3 в к 
s and three’s, or walking in the snow rather than on the sidewalk. If 
c discovered, the child may be able to 


attern of living. Otherwise, the 
] condition may 


oe of the anxious state ar | 
= i i realistic adjustment to his p 
ims may be worsened and a psychopathologica 
ge. 
VR. sychopathological Difficulties 
h ances can be included psychosom 
dam da to Maslow and Mittelmann," | : 
thoes displayed in childhood аге allergies (having an emotional base), 
tet headache, gastrointestinal pain, and ulcerative colitis. Maternal 
Rings 7: can be associated with the display of these psychosomatic symp- 
5. Here, again, intensive study of the causes of the difficulty and psy- 


Among psychopathological dis- 
atic disorders and the psychoses. 
some of the psychosomatic reac- 


chotherapy are needed. 
the Psychoses are severe disturbances that affect much of the behavior of 
кеш The roots of a psychosis usually can be found in conflict be- 
inc Strong urges and ambitions of the individual. These desires and 
dis Sometimes extend far back into early childhood. They are the pre- 
M ages conditions that lead to the development of abnormal symptoms 
sti n the individual is subjected to emotional shock or other disturbing 
muli. The continuance of faulty habits or responses to life situations 


mal Psychology: the 


les of Abnor 
r and Brothers, 


ann, B., Princip 
New York: Harpe: 


т 
Maslow, A. H., and Mittelm 
349-353. 


D F 
1951 ies of Pychic Illness, xev. ed., pP- 
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š : : ially 
long after these habits should have been replaced by more social 4 
acceptable ways of behavior also may cause the disturbance. These uet 
: wA г — actors 

and whatever may have been inherited in the way of predisposing fac 
combine in a display of disordered behavior. ble 

Д | í i E "e гога 

Unhealthy tendencies сап Бе intensified by exposure to unfavor 
eren 


(CE condon: DR 


t-ridden, 


3 * 2. Fer ахар): }Б 
cher of i t 2) } 
Hi disk 


ou o n n 1111 
s nt m ! iB bn ЭТИ: 


PCT BT 


CHINE БРУНИ» Bays oY organic oe ! ^ 
Fortunately, vers i wehildren develop a psychotie state. doté ШЕ 


3 z ^ f i “г эман, к ssy аге 
иб ааб Meter # pr ЗЕН ИЕП sieh а Tes "m 
izophienie хунер 


as young as two years of age give eyidene 
ЇЗ YOTE 4 Сеа feats ot «ke 200 i Chik 


i @ p“ st feed 
in mesponscs to (est simabons, schüzophicnie «зас aipey ть es 
thinking WHUHSSS Other ssimpteiis sre withdrawal } antasys 
VIRIS ПИ ASHEN Өнө куар ace знале ине hum 
Speech deviations and poor Communication or language all, Ap. JH 


abnormal interpersonal relationships, de 


n 
€ of sch 
í « 


lusions of persecution, and qui 
nonuniformity of devclopment. Children vary with age in their display о! 
schizophrenic symptoms. B hc 
Organic disturbances of the nervous system also may result in м 
development. of psychiatric syndromes. Head injury, for instance, may 
result in impaired mental functioning. Chorca can be caused by ie 
matic fever. Encephalitis, sometimes referred to as sleeping sickness, 15 » 
inflammation of the brain, especially of the brain stem, and can be caus 
by measles, scarlet fever, severe burns, or vaccination. -— 
Treatment of Emotional Disturbances As we said earlier a e 
chapter, the pediatrician can be extremely helpful in assisting pare м 
to prevent the onset of emotional disturbances in a child. As he trea” 
both mother and child, he i 


en Я rable 
: is alert to conditions that may be unfavo 
to the child’s best development 


inics 
е and adjustment. Child guidance o 
can give indirect psychological care in cases of mild functional disor E 
These include attempts to change or modify the child's environment. won 
песа treatment, usually referred to as psychotherapy: 


A much used technique of psychotherapy with children is play pt 
The child is given opportunities to we ү 


anxieties as he participate 
company of a small bal 


severe forms may 


т эсек. 
ork out his tensions, aggressions, the 
un à pod Е D r in 

s in free play activities, either alone © 


А The 
anced group of other disturbed children- 


8 See Anderson, С. M, 
Child, 10: 38 42, 1954, 

У Sce Des Lauriers, 
phrenia," American Jo 


2o Nervotls 
й А ; a,” Ne 
Organic Factors Predisposing to Schizophrenia, 


izo- 


A.. and Halpern, F., 


я э Sch 
"Psychological Tests in Childhood 
urnal of 1 


Orthopsychiatry, 17: 57-67, 1947. 
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therapist carefully watches the children's reactions, but keeps himself in 


the. background, offering suggestions only when possible danger to a 


child is indicated. 

Emotional dilficulties that seem to have an organic base are treated 
drug, special diers, operations; and the like, in 
Severe cases of emotional disturbance (schizo- 
poriqlly among older children, may need to be 


by the administration of 
addition to psychotherapy. 
pie 


Aebeem$Ru.. Geer i 
дл) 11), 3 mdi 


1 LL 


Aedui tis : 
Co60Doraln ieri 


ызр 
i 


b, unc s 


QUESTIONS AND TOPICS FOR pirat sb}on 
i „ыб ladet Е ЗЕЕВА und начана. ииий. 


хор Bice ЙЫШ: rr 


9. Gee examples of (rustrations which ses Gare cipibtietice dia 


ША АПШЕ ang hn dis e resolve them? дың | 
5. List some of the frustrations that a shila WAY CBE FDEP m * мот 


at home. 


4. Discuss the relationship between mental and emotional factors 18 


Irustration. 

Give examples of frustration toler 

in an adult. 

6. Recall several conflicts of interests you experienced during your 
developing years. How serious did they seem at the time of their 
occurrence? How important do they appear in retrospect? 

7. Present an original example for cach of the following types О 
flict: adient-avoidant, double-adient, double-avoidant. 

8. Which of the sclf-adjustive approaches presented in this chapter 

с you employed to тсс! frustrating situations? Sclect one an 


ance in a child; in an adolescent: 


о 


f con- 


hav 
describe its functioning. 

late a general principle of t 
children 


reatment that can apply to all 


9. Formu 
and help them achieve good 


physically handicapped 
mental hcalth. 

10. If possible, visit thc children's ward of a hospital for the mentally 
ill. Study the reactions of a few of the children. Try to obtain their 
case histories and compare cause-and-effect relationships. 

11. Describe the behavior of a child or an older person who has a 


tendency toward regression. 

12. Explain why any obsessions or compulsions 
are difficult to overcome later. 

arise in the parent- 


13, Identify some of the adjustment problems that 
child situation; in the teacher-child situation. Suggest ways of 


dealing with them. 


acquired in childhood 
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14. Special Project: Try to discover, through tactful quesitum P 
level of aspiration of cach of your four subjects. М hat di Cr flict 
do you find? If any one of your subjects is experiencing а "m the 
at present, what can you do to help him resolve it? y t ams 
degree of mental health possessed by cach of your subjects. Note ar? 
utilization of mechanisms of adjustment. 
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THE CHILD 
IN THE HOME 


»ect that his physical and psychological 


THE CHILD RIGHTLY can CX] 
1 care that protects him 


педи? 
мн, imet met in the home. He necds parenta r t 
br hlin "hs "e He also requires the kind of rearing that will ensure 
"en c developing of personally and socially adequate attitudes and 
г. In the home he should experience modes of living that will 
а managi airs and 
he gains his 
he shares, he m 
ance of his parents 
and later to function as à 
in which the 
he kind of 


ng his own aff 
first knowledge of 
akes decisions, 
he de- 


ге К 
„ме to assume an active role її 
the i. re the needs of others. Here 
and he im the people in it. He receives, 
Velops ШЕ кз to behave. Under the guid 
member ws ility first to live with his family, r 
Child rece; . school or other social gap. The kind of home 
f ves his early training will determine 1n good part t 


Indi E 
Vidual he will become. 


THE ATMOSPHERE IN THE HOME 
A home should be a place in which the child not only can participate 
and recuperate his energy. Whatever can be 


«as 
activity 
Vities but also can relax 
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done by parents and other members of the family to achieve such an 
atmosphere for him will be valuable as a tension reducer. " 

Nature of the Home A favorable homc is one in which there 1% 
good emotional balance. Both parents are present and willing and able 
to adjust well to each other and to the child. Every member of the family 
recognizes his rightful relationship to every other member. The family 1$ 
a strong, well-knit social unit that holds a respected position in the com- 
munity. 

Unfortunately, not all homes offer an atmosphere in which the ане, 
oping child can thrive. Absence of one parent, lack of consideration © 
one mate for the other, constant bickering and nagging, sibling rivalry, 
too strict discipline or too permissive an attitude on the part of parents 
or any other unfavorable condition that may exist in the home can den? 
the child his rightful social heritage. The socio {Б 
home also is a significant factor in child-rearing. | 

Wallace * investigated “home tone" and adjustment in a study cove” 
ing a period of four years. The subjects were 248 children who were re- 
ferred to a traveling child guidance clinic. Sixty-three per cent of ве 
children were from harmonious homes (homes that displayed а goo" 
atmosphere), and 37 per cent w 
study yielded the following results: 
from harmonious homes 


-economic status О 


cre from unharmonious homes. pi 
81 per cent of the children who wer 
and 71 per cent who came from unhanmor. 
ous homes made good adjustment. Included in the study were also | " 
children for whom adjustment only (not home tone) was considerei 
Of the total number of cases (409), 308 were followed up. The resu 
of the follow-up are given in Table 23. 


TABLE 23 * 
Kinds of Adjustments Expressed in Percentages of 308 Children 
Kinds of adjustment Per cent of cases 
Excellent 26 
Good 46 
Fair 7 
Unchanged 13 
Worse 3 
Institutionalized children 5 


* Ibid., compiled from data in the study. 


" ality 
A study by Bruch ? deals with obesity in childhood and person 


justment 


d p 
Y between Emotional Tone of the Home and А Juvenil 


Status in Cases Referred to a Traveling Child Guidance Clinic,” Journal of 
Research, 19: 205-220, 1935, 


? Bruch, H., “Obesity in Childhood and Personality Adjustment,” America” 


Jour 
nal of Orthopsychiatry, 11: 467—474, 1941. 
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Figure 96. Children's Welfare, Not the Parents’ Comfort, Comes First. 


(From Your Child Grows Up, op. cit- P- 31) 


development. Two hundred children, from 25 to 150 per cent overweight, 
Were studied. These were accelerated in their physical and mental devel- 
opment but retarded emotionally and socially. In fact, 40 per cent of 
the children over six years of age were still suffering from enuresis. Sig- 
Nificant iissucnecieties of these children include excessive food intake and 
low motor activity. 

The stimulating factors in the СО 
lack of provision in the home for m 


child, a weak father, and a dominating mother. Some 
their own childhood had experienced hunger and poverty, compensated 


for their former lacks partly by emphasizing food unduly. The obese chil- 
dren tended to derive their greatest satisfaction from eating, and used it 
to protect themselves from threats to their egos by their great size. 

From the findings of these and similar studies it can be concluded 
that a good home atmosphere is provocative of ease of child adjustment. 
Yet, some children can be helped by agencies outside the home to improve 
their attitudes and behavior. Of cours’ home cooperation is extremely 
Valuable in any attempted rehabilitation of a child who, for one or 
another reason, has failed to make an acceptable adjustment to personal 
and social requirements. Often, however, re-education is needed by 
Parents and other family members as much as by the child, if not more so. 

The Good Home The ideal home environment provides an at- 


Mosphere in which all its members can develop their best potentialities, 
and the needs of all are me nd with a minimum of emo- 


t constructively a 
tional imbalance. As а 8TOUP the family members recognize the fact 
alance. As 4 А 
that they have certain comm 


nditions of these children included a 


ecting the fundamental needs of a 
mothers, who in 


on goals which they all strive to achieve 


Within their limits of responsibility. No one child in the family becomes 
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the center of attention, neither js any child neglected in favor of eni 
An attitude of justice and cooperation, instilled by the parents, m 
all of the family's activities. It must be admitted that with our ain 
emphasis on individualism, it is difficult to achieve the ideal in home rel: 

tionships. We now shall consider some of the f. 


js а об 
actors that militate for © 
against the achieving of family accord, 


THE SOCIO-ECONOMIC STATUS OF THE HOME 
d 
Sociologists categorize socio-economic st fs 


atus as upper, middle, 
lower class. Results of studies de 


aling with economic status seem i m 
positive correlations, for example, between the financial situation in e 
home and the kind of opportunities provided for child developmen’ 
regardless of the methods used for evaluating them.? 

Since economic Status is only 
child’s personal and soci 
undesirable rearing с 


А -ably by 
of the family, even though the child may be affected. unfavorably 


. " N 
inadequate or unsanitary living conditions, I^ 
educational opportunities, or frequent cha loy- 
ates from place to place in search of je e 
» the kind of home in which a child is reared та) 
the kind of parents he possesses. 

Tough no fault of his own, may be un 
life for his family, it is generally y patet 
п part on an individual's degree of pote 


n- 
А ild of the Ч 
occupational endeavors. The child о have 


able to 
d that 


me from 
nces 
wer 


Many problem children co re 
es. This situation often is caused lay dits lo 
nd behavior considered acceptable by wd is 
pper and middle class families. Poverty а 


in- 
: ý i nts ma 
more favored children. Yet, if the premi” 
tain a clean, neat home, in which the child's fundamental requ 


ic or Cult? 
f. p. “Measuring Socio-Economic 6 19 


S," Journal of Social Psychology, 33: 517 


al 


3 Sce Finch, F. H., and Haeh 
Status: A Comparison of Method: 
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are met i j 
, and his psychological needs are fulfilled by loving and under 
М o л 


standi 

ing eve : 

g even though financially underprivileged parents, the youn 
g + > young 

parents than is one who is eco- 


Person ау 
may be more fortunate in his 
are less mindful of their respon- 


nomi 
cally es 
ly more secure but whose parents 


sibiliti 
к= to their child. 
tudi i 
es conducted by Davis and Havighurst * have yielded some defi 


nite differ 

Pun я between child-rearing in middle class and lower class 
ва, Л for example, that lower class babies are more 
More ficu: ^ an the others. Children of middle class homes take 
речин. 5 aye парз and come home earlier from the movies 
latter childre ivities outside the home than do lower class children. The 
Bauma el also are freer to play outside the home and are expected 

ewer home responsibilities than middle class children. 


The E "m 
re Effect of Mobility Most parents follow the accepted cus- 


tom 
Of their soci н Я à 
Breater Е social class іп matters of child-rearing. There tends to be 
re pns Р à 
gimentation in lower socio-economic homes, and more modern 


attitud 

s les tow wot 

Иса н oward discipline in higher class areas. In the latter homes there 

good beh asoning with the child and explanation of what is meant by 
avior. More punishment for unacceptable behavior is found in 


ess prio: 
Privileged homes 
Since NM» 

"e "sw there is considerable fl 

amily to move from a low 


cxibility in American socicty, it is possible 
been found th | er class status to a higher onc. It has 

at when this occurs, parents tend to accept the standards 
ply them in child training. Thus it may happen 
a family are expected to follow a regimen 
their older brothers or sisters. were 
g of very different behavior pat- 
s becoming the cause of consid- 
y stem from other causes, how- 


Of their 

ds gee рр ай 
quite aes children of 
exposed e, from that to which 
terns Esta is may result in the acquirin 
erable жы the two groups, sometime 
ever, and wi friction. Sibling rivalry ma 

The үз be discussed later. 

rental su ome and the School А significant class difference is pa- 
Parents iere of the school. Stendler ? studied attitude differences among 
tion to pes ildren 10 the first grade of elementary school. She gave atten- 
tions frih erences W five arcas: preschool attendance, parental aspira- 
c child, preparation for school, parental criticism of the school, 


and 
a : ў ilies di 
parental reception of the report card. The number of families dis- 
Child- 


d Color Differences in 
Society 


“Social Class an 
nality in Nature, 


4 
Da e 
Rearing»! A., and Havighurst, К. J- 
"nq Cun in Kluckhohn, C., and Murray, H. A. (с4.), Perso 
аи New York: Alfred Knopf, Inc 1953. 
ndler, Celia B., "Social Class Differences in Parc 


at Gr 
‘ade 1 Level,” Child Development, 22; 37-46, 1950. 


ntal Attitude toward School 
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- accuse 

toward their own child's opportunities for school success, they may и 
the school of lack of appreciation of the young person's superior herus" 
Lower class parents usually have. great. respect. for education. Я ОТЕ, 
they тау do little or nothing to help the child succeed in his schoo di 
they will defend the teacher against childish criticism. Here pem 
course, one finds the occasional emotional parent who accuses the * 
of favoritism in light of social class status of the children. йө; 

PARENT REACTION TO REPORT CARDS Responses to the T ding 
"What did you say to him about the report?” were classified nee 
to the data Jn Table 27. (In one of the schools каеш. 4 iei 
ences were substituted for report cards. Not all parents attende 
conferences. ) 


TABLE 27 


ч port. Card * 
Responses of Mothers to Question about Report C 


н ower 

Upper- Lower- 0 е" p er 

Response Upper middle Hind ko (15) 
(cases) P Pe ) E % © 
Liked report card without 56 46 
reservations 16 64 51 0 
Accepted report card with 36 30 
reservations 50 35 Е: 6 3 
Disappointed in TCport card 33 0 0 1 g 

Report not obtained by parent 0 0 


* Ibid., p. 44. 


-eatest ре“ 
_ з c greates e 
It will be seen that in the upper class group was = enka or were 
centage of parents who had reservations about the repor es refusing to 
x " ‚ ones 
disappointed in it. Lower class parents were the only or 


ization of the 
. а х rizatl 
come for the interviews, Stendler concludes her summarizz 
results with this comment: 


; 1 ata, it ma 
If we accept the five areas analyzed as revealing pertinent d i 
A м " exis 
that some social class differences in four of the areas do 


vel, What meaning 
parental belief in and support of the school at Grade I level. Wha 


А e 
— behavior nC 
differences have for the child and how they may affect his school be 
be explored.9 


THE BROKEN HOME 


е 
ce of gr 


The home that is broken ficant іп” 


by divorce, the death ог absen 
Parent, or th 


£ й igni 
e mother's working outside the home has a 519 
5 Ibid., p. 46, 
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3: 


"gs өө = ofa child. Ina good home, father and mother share 

E UE 9 the children. Unfortunately, approximately every four- 
is reared in a fatherless home. 

Weis — ai a Parent The death of either parent places a 

rae ne ility on the child who has lost a parent. Not only does 

re vho has lost a parent through death need to make an adjust- 

a home in which the remaining parent must become both father 


E but the bereaved mate may suffer many tensions as the 
Үнү» ae changed home status. The remaining parent may variously 
Шып ems or ovcrindulge the child, neglect or resent the child, 
нбни М replace the lost mate by the child, thereby developing a 
leen die к tic between the two. Widows are likely to stress the 
Бай a e крив widowers may attempt, often incffectually, to be 
ee idm на апі father to the child; under pressure of his own loss 
» Syal борило! responsibilities he may neglect the child or children, 
tke oli ааг person, especially the oldest but still immature girl of 
hans d o take over the management of houschold affairs. In any 

y unity is broken. It is only when the remaining parent can 


ha 
andle м. el : А р. = "n 
the situation intelligently and with a minimum of emotional 


imbal 
alanc : 4 : : 
nee that children can achieve a healthful adjustment їп а home 


broken by the death of a parent. 

of Ne Separation A home broken by 
Conflict in ч à ely to be conducive of much emotion 
The ains yn The actual separation of parents is 
буага, 2 pi ae in the home preceding the separ: 
and lock = | a things being equal, the average child wants to respect 
ing, na ч Ө БЫ} parents. When the child is exposed to constant bicker- 
i i, g reeriminauons and name-calling between parents, he cx- 
be "iod a conflict of loyaltics that can be most distressing. He even may 
chough E to take sides in marital arguments. He is not yet mature 
difficult БЕШ the rightness or wrongness of cither side, but it is equally 
4$ dato г him. to remain emotionally neutral. He often suffers as much 
; > parents in situations of this kind. С nfortunately, a parent who 
antrums in rclations with the mate rarcly is 
arm that is being done to the child. 

there may seem to be relative peace 
urse adjust to a one-parent 
almer atmosphere 
so embittered 


divorce or separation 
al disturbance and 
bad for the child. 
ation may be 


a A way to emotional t 
а position to recognize the h 
T Fs = When. a separation occurs, 
Б? оте. The child or children must of cour: 
у. How effective the change 15 in maintaining ас 
€pends on the remaining parent. Mothers often become 
Y their marital experiences that they “take out" their emotionalism on 
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T , transfer 
the children, who usually stay with the pe hy fie bin her off- 
involvement with her erstwhile mate to the chil › SI T n outlet for 
HERAUS 'hat she may term love but which really is a sis. fü 
hes Bec en [^ a child commits a misdeed, she n coe ы 
р ps А H ч H 
UM SUA between the child's conduct and that прно parents В 
Especially difficult for the child of divorced or "a or year with the 
a stipulated policy that he spend some time each pes ege 
parent who has left the home. An dustgenment o idis pm and 
each parent to vie with the other in "buying ne prone Sometimes 
loyalty. The child is overindulged by either or ч : jn is онаи die 
the child learns to play one parent against the othe Ак шаа full ac- 
tressing for the child who still loves his absent өгү кет visited the 
counting to the other of everything that happene hors fiam such а 
former. A mother may catechize a child on his vae child to be un 
visit concerning every detail of the stay, е ing conditions, ап 
favorably critical of the absent parent's bchavior, iv circumstances de 
new wife if he has remarried. Some children in Seta aie mother 5 
velop an astonishing ability to color their reports according ; 
wishes, without displaying disloyalty to the father. , employment o 
The Absent Mother The present high. si 9 ken home in е 
mothers outside the home, though not resulting in : pid miäy сё 
Sense that one parent is definitely separated from | pedea i and he Р 
duce certain factors that give the child a fecling vi Won leave p 
lessness. Especially is this the case if both the chi phon afternoon 
house before he starts for school or if he comes home pild's 
ant house or apartment. or the € 
` к=» сагеег E employ a housckeeper edly mother substitit 
Physical needs and who may be able to build a d ане мой 
relationship with him. During her time in the home, Eom. and ur 
mother needs to offer the child the warmth, m arenis. If t 
interest in his activities which every child seeks a Кылы тау 
relationship exists between the mother and the child, 


5 his 
s he is of 
as proud of his mother’s achievements outside the wc der child" 
father's, Morcover, when there are siblings in the fami ms the mothe! 
often take pride in assuming houschold responsibilities pa experien® 
absence. If these are not carried to an extreme, much exce 
in the mecting of family problems ¢ 


According to a study by 
ofa working mother tends t 


an be gained. iu 

i ild in 
Roumann; the youngest e ad 
О substitute fantasy for rea 


the family 
hicverne? 


al Fac 
Parental 
‚1 Reumann, Jack, “School-Children's Problems as Related to 
Understanding the Child, 24. 50-55, 1955. 


tors, 
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nd to lack a cordial relationship with people. He also found that in 


homes wher i 
aes where there is no adult male, the child is likely to lack a sense of 


сети ог standards and a feeling of personal worth. Adjustment to 
parents is another difficult task for most children, less so for a 
younger child than for an older onc. The à 
а sense of personal freedom, and to experience emotional tensions. 
| The Institutionalized Child Тһе attitudes of an institutionalized 
child present evidence to show how the close relationships that exist be- 
i т or foster parents and himself are lacking in an institution, 
n ыш. the home itself may fall short of the ideal. Goldfarb § studied 
ean ctions of fifteen children aged about twelve years, who had been 
p» ed institutions for the first three years of life, and fifteen others who 
denn in foster homes during the same age period. He found that the 
ionalized children were less well adjusted. Among other lacks 
there were absence of normal inhibitory tendencies, “emotional impervi- 
Ousness, and social regression.” 


Various factors militate against an institutionalized child's making a 
good social adjustment. He lacks the fecling of security that comes from 
perienced by the child in the home. The 

t of their charges; yet child care 
lose contacts between 


latter can be expected to lack 


the sense of belongingness ех 
attendants are kind in the treatmen 
often wanting in any € 
adividual children. Young babies need more than ade- 
Goldfarb.? in another study. found, for example, 
an institution during the first six months differed 
a later age. The former gave evidence, 
in foster homes, of lacks in independence, 


becomes a routine matter, 
the worker and ir 

quate physical care. 
zu infants placed in 
Tom those institutionalized at 
мны after they had been placed 
rity, and fecling for others. 
Ж. generally agreed that young c 
done ES except for a brief period. Morcover, l 
libens hildren if their earlier experiences are in 
ey are institutionalized, which should not be, 


hildren suffer from being institu- 
ess harm seems to be 
a home situation and 
if at all, until after 


t 
he age of two years. 


ORDINAL POSITION OF A CHILD IN THE FAMILY 


a child of his birth order 


bout the cffect on 
the youngest, for exam- 


he oldest, or 


di s Goldfarb, W., * Psychological Pri y and Subsequent Adjustment," 
nerican Journal of Orthopsychiatry, 15: 247-255, 1945. 
privation in Infancy and Subsequent 


ti 9 Goldfarb, W., “Effects of Psychological De 
imulation," American Journal of Psychiatry, 102: 18-33, 1945. 


i Much has been written a 
n : кыне ү 
а family. To be an “only child, t 
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ple, is supposed to carry with it certain particular results in personality 
development. 

Birth Order According to some writers, the oldest child is por 
adult-oriented than younger children. Because of his relationship with 
his parents, he may be less or more confident than the others. He maY 
be more serious. If there is an age span of more than five years between 
the oldest and other children, this child, especially a girl, can share 10 
the care of the younger ones, becoming at times a kind of mother sa 
tute. The second child may tend to be more peer-oriented, friendly шше 
less serious. The youngest child supposedly is indulged more than ай 
others, and given greater freedom of action than the older siblings. 5901 
youngest children report, however, that the oldest children serve a5 sd 
tors of their behavior and may be more strict than the parents in en 
attitudes concerning what the young person may or may not do. To be Е 
only girl among boys or an only boy among girls probably has 80m 
effect on the child, but this relationship differs with familics. 

Goodenough and Leahy ' studied 322 clinic children from ages rs 
to nineteen and 293 kindergarten children, of ages five and one-half m 
to six. They found among clinic children that the oldest children joo 
беп €ngaged in misconduct, but that middle children displayed pee 
acteristics such as stealing and social offenses, fear, worry, and gen. 


an а е А 3 chil- 
negativistic qualities. No special traits were noticeable in youngest 
dren. 


two 


The kindergarten children were distributed as follows: 22 Ре! e 
were the oldest in the family, 20 per cent were in the middle, 42 рет e 
Were youngest, and 16 per cent were only children. Among other © en 
acteristics, oldest children lacked leadership, were low in self-confiden и 
and were introverted. Middle children were gregarious, desired aen 
and were suggestible, Youngest children had no special character 
Only children were more self-confident and aggressive, wanted affect 
and were likely to be excitable, moody, gregarious, and distractab ug 

Lasko !1 investigated parental relations with first and second - 


2x : eco 
by studying the reactions of mothers to forty pairs of first шш 


. ^ > 

е matched for age at the time of the study. The ie bie 
ating Scale (explained later į used, Accor 

the findings of sows tix puted аса BS ee 


mothers tended to protect and be more 5° 


А ап 
ng it more warmth and less control ш T 
elatio” 


А ily R 
‚ апа Leahy, А. M., "The Effects of Certain pes urnal ? 


of the second child, givi p 


a 4o Goodenough, Е 
Sips upon the D, | 1 ý 
Genetic "гаво э ae of Personality," Pedagogical Seminary ап и іс 
Lasko, J. K^ «p, 19-71, 1927. палец" Gen 
ogical Moz, €t Behavior toward First and Second ани 
9nographs, 49. 97-137, 1954. 
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given the older child. Differences in treatment were most evident at the 
preschool level. First children who were displaced by siblings at the age 
of thrce years seemed to mind it more than the four-year-olds. Children 
born relatively close together shared parental care more than when there 
Was a wide disparity in age. The birth of a third child seemed to cause 
the mother to treat the second child somewhat as she had acted toward 
the first child after the birth of the second child. 

The Only Child Opinions differ about what it means to be an 
only child. Since parents tend to concentrate much of their attention on 
the child, he may be reared strictly or overindulged. If the financial situ- 
ation of the family permits—and often it does since the only child usually 
15 the product of an upper class home—he receives many advantages. 
His health is well cared for, and he receives as many educational advan- 
tages as he can profit by. 

Some studies seem to find definite differences among children in light 
of position in the family or being an only child. Present opinion, however, 
is that although no two siblings have exactly the same relationship with 
Parents, the order of birth usually is not the determining factor. Rather 
is parental attitude toward children associated with the whole complex 
of family relationships. Perhaps, too, the fact that many family units now 
are more loosely knit than formerly may be a factor of influence on the 
arents to any one child—whether there are 


treatment accorded by Р 
1 only child. 


Siblings or whether he is ar 


PARENT-CHILD RELA TIONS 


d in the foregoing is associated, from 
ationships that exist between parent and 
effect on the child of some of the specific 
1 their children. We have referred 
arent, the restrictive parent, 
hen the child leaves 
m the traits 


Although all that we have sai 
а broad viewpoint, with the rel 
child, we now shall consider the 
attitudes that parents display toware 
in previous discussions to the overindulgent р 
and the overprotective or the dominating mother. W 
the home for participation in outside groups, he brings with hi 
or characteristics that have been fostered during his early years as a result 
of parental attitudes and behavior toward him regardless of home status 


Or position in the family. 

The Mother and the Baby Th 
ave relatively scrious effects on t 
s of the mother toward feeding, weaning, 


y lead to such behavior in the child 


c mother's attitude during baby- 
hood years can h he child's developing 


behavior. Unintelligent attitude 


апа toilet training, for instance: ma 
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š > some 
i i ssigned by 5 
as anorexia (refusal to cat), enuresis or bed-wetting (assign 


sucking, ОГ 
writers to lack of love or separation from the mother), Lee epi И 
temper tantrums. As the mother becomes increasingly worre Toit ig 
plays, she may become less able to handle the situation. There ai subtle 
no ideal pattern, however, of mother-child relationships. Тоо п х apes 
factors of influence are inherent in the nature and previous A ditions 
of the parent, the inherited potentialities of the child, and inis vatis el 
prevailing in the home to make the establishment of definite 
maternal conduct feasible or even possible. | ent-child 
Parental Attitudes According to Nimkoff,? ideal par 


ing 
Е а й effort, having 
relationships include: stimulating the child to put forth z sdf 
similar interests, 


reliance. Further 
home life of 158 


conducting activities together, and рене E the 
; Stout and Langdon," as a result of the pi 4 of the 
well-adjusted children, concluded that v des of the 
Sood adjustment of these children could be found in the att cid out 
parents toward their children and to the basic family unity g 
of them. | — 
Another study of parental attitudes toward children was зоні 
һу Bishop.'* She investigated the reactions of thirty-four m ed in age 
their children, seventeen boys and seventeen girls who rang! nis, AC 
from three years and four months to five ycars and seven dns the chil- 
cording to Bishop's findings, positive correlations indicated the 


irecting- 

М : : и 's use of dire 
dren reflected directly in their own behavior the mother's u f control: 
interfering- i 


and also th 


nducted 
and 


ps А s 1 types o " 
criticism, strong stimulation, and suggesting typ Bishop said: 
€ tendency toward nonacccptance of stimulation. ү 
avio’ 


chil 
ept 


beh 
m mother 
Correlations ranging from +.43 to +.63 between categories of 


ith the 
“ ^ tact with 
indicated that the mothers who tended to remain out of con nwilling to acc 

" n H re u " 
also tended to be more highly specific in their control and morc 


stimulation when interaction was in progress.15 


i ed 
VIS 
been de 
Various instruments have 


them. 
f their parents’ attitudes pari pet 
titute of Antioch College, Оһо, 


Evaluation of Attitudes 
to study the effects on children о 
The Samuel $. Fels Research Ins 


> Com 
| 2 taut 
y, Nimkoff, М. Y. The Chitd, рр. 167-171. Philadelphia: J. B. Lipp well 
pany, 1934, Home Life of 
13 Stout, W., and Laned “A Study of the Ho 0. 
. S , “angdon, Grace, “A Study 195 6 
Adjusted Children,” Journal of Educational Sociology, 23: ы Behavior 
Ne Bishop, Barbara M., “Mother-Child Interaction and the So 
—«— Psychological Monographs, 65: No. 325, 1951. 
"Ibid, p. зз. 5 
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Figure 97. Children Enjoy a Picnic with Their Parents. 


Oped " 
o : г , А А 
ne which describes contrasts іп parents behavior, such as stimu- 


sie dons, иннаа approving-deprecating, and socialized- 

engaged чу . Utilizing these rating scales, the Fels Research Institute 

behavior iba аа study pi relationship between parents 

tight areas ers тей Пеўеыртеп- * The rating scales are divided into 
à subdivisions in each. The main areas аге: 


Home atmosphere 

Contact of child and mother 
The control and influence of parent on child 
Babying and protectiveness 
Criticism and evaluation of the c 


Readiness of explanations 


hild 


Oo л + ооо к 


1 
ы Champney, Horace, “The Variables of Parent Behavior," Journal of Abnormal 


a x 

nd Social Psychology, 36: 525-542, 1941. 
Baldwin, A. L., Kalhorn, J., and Breese, F. H., “Patterns of Parent Behavior.” 
o. 268, 1-75, 1945. 


P 
5ychological Monographs, 58: N 
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7. Emotional relationships 


Е z : ectiveness, Гар” 
8. Miscellaneous: understanding, emotionalism, affectiveness, гар 
port !5 


The home visitors who gather the data on parental attitudes uscd a 
scales on their two visits a year to the home of each child studied. oi 
the time of the report of this study the number of children attached to he 
clinic was 158, the oldest being 14 and the youngest still prenatal. - 


" ^ еш vere used. 
purpose of this report, the fifth round ratings of 125 children were 


yt се major 
As a result of statistical treatment of the data gathered, three 
syndromes emer. 


ged: Democracy in the Home, Acceptance of Child, н 
Indulgence. The attitudes of parents and their effects on children --— 
analyzed according to the following types of parental behavior: p ail 
casual, and rejectant,!? Many combinations of patterns io iens 
namely, acceptant-indulgent, casual-indulgent, democratic-indu' 
casual-autocratic, intellectual-democratic, and so on. 


a а 3 S resen 
Withoùt going into the many details of the study, we shall Р 
some of the findings, We quote: 


iB ree 
The democratic parents seem to surround the child with an atmosphere of f 
dom, emotional rapport and intellectual stimulation. . . . y ,.On 
The indulgent home, unless it is highly intellectual, is not stimulating: + warm 
the other hand, the indulgent home, at least during the preschool years Er xi 
friendly place with emphasis on the social virtues. . . . The actively anc 


Буса highly 
‘N I п 3 mnt by a i 

Sively rejected children are marked throughout their development >) 
emotional noncomformist 


pres- 


ss activ? 


А : à ejection is le 
attitude, . , . The children whose ae ildren from 

: : е 5 thi 

and more nonchalant are generally milder in their symptoms. . - - 


б - i anc 
casual-indulgent homes аге asocial. They are, on the whole, conforming 
tional,20 


] unemo- 
i ds: 
The authors of the study interpret their results in these wor 


arcntal 
стай 


18 

> Даре from authors ibid pp. 7-8 

юты? Chapters IL, TIT, ту РӮ; 
Тра, 5979, #7 iN and. 

#1 Ibid., р 79 
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, The Fl Inte d et а penons, ch a ine 
and religious leader: a ae ie à deali 4 , >= as opes 
ы x s leaders, who constantly are ealing with parents and their 
child d here is need for further study in cultural influences and parent- 
ationships. Yet it 1s probably safe to conclude that intelligent 

ы ин : a democratic home accept the child for what he is, are warm 
wil ne erstanding, and utilize. constructive disciplinary measures that 
produce children who can make good adjustments both in their 


hon : ы 
ne and in out-of-home relationships. Overindulgence or overprotec- 
al rejection by the parents of a child are 


бп С al adjustment. For example, Foster 28 
that jealousy in children can be associated with homes in which 
punishment. The amount of attention 
1 and sibling teasing also were factors. 
ted in his social contacts in play, and 
d suffer from sleep disturbances 
evidence available, that 
14 development 
conomic status. 


tive М 
lik ie a and complete or part! 
y to hamper him in his soci 


Ie ps emphasis on physical 
ра Чел] rom parents and parenta 
ted s child seems to be limi 
and А 9 be selfish and pugnacious an 
motional tensions. It would seem, from all 
nd attitude is a much more significant factor in chi 
ап are the physical conditions of the home or its 50С10-С 
The Father's Role in the Family Viewed popularly, the father’s 

Tole in the home is that of the breadwinner whose relation with his chil- 
dren is that of enjoying them for short periods when they are good, and 
Punishing them пета they are naughty. In most homes of the past, caring 
Ог and rearing the children were the mother’s job. There probably al- 
Ways have been weak or inse ho, when a child committed 
а misdeed, threatened the chil hment administered to him 
JY the father when the latter returned. home from work. Situations of 
‘ea kind are unfortunate. The tired male parent does not enjoy punish- 
g a child who has been recalcitrant during his absence; the child suffers 
anxiety while he is waiting for the threatened punishment. Moreover, 
Mothers who themselves cannot handle cases of misconduct usually lose 


jiġ respect of their children. 
МЕ parents аге tending to show га 
dict relations with their children. Both fat ee 2 
Бр öt the mate in matters dealing with chi | pa 
hich, girls and boys continue to play ане pr. iom А Hr 
г attempts to reccive approval of a desired behavior action, such as 


ařticisať ; 
Participating in a peer group party; going t 


cure mothers W 
d with punis 


a more cooperative attitude in 
and mothers back up the 
ing. It is true that 
ainst the other in 


o thc movies, watching а 


Make-Up and Social Setting of Fifty 


за "Ost ality 
Fos “ , Persona 
er, S, “А Study of the Us 53.57 1927. 


Jea 
alous Children," Mental Hygiene, , 
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especially dur- 
fare. Although the father may remain in the есш сан ҮЕ 
ing the child's early years, he plays a supportive role, à ў нкү кла БЕ 
final authority in major decision-making situations. 2i um nee ea 
the parent in whom the child confides and with es c Г es us 
the greater rapport, but the father can be the bulwark of : 8 
whom both mother and children lean. | ‘tae Be eae 
Ruth Tasch ** conducted a study of the kinds of ee h, “This 
fathers engage with and for their children. Аси to peii at 
investigation was designed to obtain information mero e pepe 
the urban American father in the family as revealed by pu mj de and 
gives of his activities, satisfactions, and problems, and n s ue tu 
opinions he expresses regarding his concept of the paterna : M and 80 
study included 85 fathers having a total of 160 childieñ, күчө ө lived 
girls, between the ages of birth and seventeen and over. The ns vie 
in New York City, and were diversificd according to nationality, 
pation, and religious affiliation. ЖЕ T 
The reported activities of the fathers were distributed а 


athers 
+ of fathe 
thirteen major categories. These categories and the number 

engaging in cach are given in Table 28. 


TABLE 28 
Activities of Fathers According to Major Categori : 
Major category + Number of 
gory 1 
80 
Routine daily care and safety 74 
Development of motor abilities, acquiring skills 74 
Development of intellectual abilitics and interests 68 
Going to places of recreation 63 
Development of social standards, conduct and control 35 
Emotional development 33 
Moral and spiritual development 32 
Maintaining family unity 31 
Assignment of chores, work, allowance 26 
Development of artistic interests 26 
Development of Personal characteristics 21 
adio, movies, comics 20 
Giving materia] Objects, presents ‘on 
‚ permiss! 
* Adapted from ibid., p. 323. Materials in Tables 28 to 31 are used by Р! 
of Journal of Experimental Education. 
he com 


plete list of activities and description of categories is avail: 
ty of Michigan, Publication No, 2358. 


ible on micro^ 
film, Universi 1 
93 ex periment@ 
23 Tasch, Ruth, “The Role of the Father in the Family,” Journal of Ex? 
Education, 20: 319-361, 1952. i 
?5 Ibid., p, 319, by Permission of Journal of Experimental Education. 
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TABLE 29 


Distribution among Major Categories of Total Present Reported Activities * 


Percent of activities per age group 
Age іп years 


Category Brief description of 0-4 E 2 13-16 174 
Number major category IN — 480) (N= 455) (N 8389) (UN = 117) (N = 53) 
1 Going to place of recreation 10.8 8.6 8.5 7:7 11.3 
2 Radio, movies, comics 0 4.6 10.3 11.3 
3 iving material objects, 
presents 1.4 2.4 1.5 0 1.9 
4 Maintaining family unity 3.9 37 2.8 4.3 Lies. 
5 Development of motor abilities, 
acquisition of skills, interests 11:9 13.6 19.6 9.4 
6 Routine daily care and safety 18.0 10.3 6.0 5,7 
7 Assignment of chores, work, 
0.4 6.6 11.6 11.3 13.2 


allowanec 
8 Development of intellectual 
abilities and interests 13.1 
9 Development of artistic 


interests 1.6 2.8 1.5 3.4 0 
10 ‘clopment of social stand- 
s, conduct and control 8.8 12.5 14.4 20.5 5.7 
11 velopment of personality 
traits 0.8 3.8 
12 Emotional development 0.8 57 
13 Moral and spiritual devcop- 
2.4 3.3 4.4 157 9.4 


ment 2.4 


* Ibid., p. 326. 


The fathers explained the approaches they used in these arcas of ac- 
tivity. For example, they attempted to develop a sensc of responsibility 
by trying to strengthen the child's feeling of family responsibility and 
kinship through assignment of various kinds of chores and by attempting 
to develop a sense of moral and spiritual responsibility. 

In Table 29 are reported the distribution of major activities accord- 
ing to per cent of activitics for cach age group. and in Table 30 the 
activities according to sex of child. A study of these tables indicates the 
extent of paternal cooperation in child-rearing. Tasch explains in detail 
the implications of the material contained in these and other summaries 
related. activities of children, instructional activities, 
methods of discipline, paternal satisfactions, and problems and relation- 
vities and concepts of the parental role. It is interesting to note 
d in their conception of how they played their own 
e fathers. These are pre- 


of data, such as 


ships of acti 
that the fathers differe 
role and the advice they would give to futur 


sented in Table 31. 
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TABLE 30 


Fathers’ Reported Activities as Related to the Sex of the Child * 


Percent of children 


Category Brief description of Boys gme 
Number major category N= 80 ые 
$ Development of motor abilities, acquisition 9 
of skills, interests 72.5 n 
8 Development of intellectual abilitics and 66.2 
interests 712 j 
10 Development of social standards, conduct, 
and control 61.2 
1 Going to places of recreation 58.7 
6 Routine daily care and safety 52.5 
7 Assignment of chores. work, allowance 33.7 
2 Radio, Movies, comics 31.2 р 
4 Maintaining а family unity 28.7 27.5 
13 Moral and spiritual devclopment 26.2 312 
12 Emotional development 21.2 21.2 
11 Development. of Personality characteristics 20.0 17.5 
3 Giving material objects, presents 13.7 15.0 
9 Development of artistic interests 13.7 


* Ibid., p. 328. 


TABLE 31 


И танаа Role 
Relative Rank of Categories Relating to the Concept of the Paternal 1 


Броні. xcu a xus 


Advice lo 


Present ers 
СООТ сопсер! future fath 

Economic provider 1 Р 
Guide and teacher 2 8.5 
Contributor to species 3 7 
Authority 45 
Person Supplying protection, stability, emotional 12 

security 4.5 
Companion 6.5 : 
Child-rearing 6.5 і 
Maintainer of family unity 8 А 
Parenthood as "restraint" 9.5 2 
Example of Masculinity 9.5 с 
Parent-child reciprocity 11 ү, 5 

ersonal char: isti i j 
Disciplinaria teristics and habits 12 


id 12 
сс Dee en, СЕБИ ee 


Adapted from ibid., р. 347. 


Аз one of her conclusions, Т 


esent 
| son asch states, “The fathers of the pr 
Investigation show, on the соп 


ition 
nitio 
Ceptual level, some measure of recog: 


i ары. Тї 
of the severa] functions Which are implicit in their reported activities. 
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other words, what they do with and for their children has some corrc- 
spondence to what they think a father should be.” 25 This is an interesting 
study. Its findings are limited somewhat by the fact that all the subi 
came from one large urban area. Follow-up studies of activities of fathers 
in other parts of the country and in various sized communities would be 


much worthwhile. 


QUESTIONS AND TOPICS FOR DISCUSSION 


l. Critically evaluate the statement that the kind of home in which 
the child is reared will determine in good part the kind of individual 


he will become. 
2. How do you react, in light of your experiences, to Stendler’s findings? 


3. If you know a child who is the product of a broken home, what are 


his reactions to the situation? 


4. Note the ordinal position in the family of yourself and your class- 
acteristics that can be accounted 


mates. Do you find any special char 
for by position in the family? What are they, if any? 
children? What is your evaluation of their 


ол 


Do you know any “only” 

personality pattern? 

6. Consult the Fels Institute Rescarch Study of parent-child relation- 
ships, From the data presented, differentiate among the kinds of chil- 

d by democratic, indulgent, and rcjectant parents, re- 


dren produce 
spectively. 

7. Why is parent attitude toward a child morc important than other 
homie factors in child-rearing? Illustrate. 

8. What do vou think the father’s role in the family should be? Sub- 
stantiate your judgment by specific examples. 

What are the home conditions, place in family, and 

Are attendant 

among 


9. Special Project: 
other pertinent conditions of each of your subjects 
circumstances, in your opinion, conducive of differences 
them? Note any specific instances of differences. 
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THE CHILD 
IN THE SCHOOL 


AND THE COMMUNITY 


TuRoucHOUT THIS BOOK we have directed the reader’s attention 
to the various environmental forces that affect the child during his grow- 


ing years. In this concluding chapter we are summarizing the major 
influences in the school and community that can encourage or discourage 


good development. We may iterate points that have been discussed pre- 
those points that have major 


viously, but our purpose is to emphasize 
remembered that not all 


Significance in the life of the child. It must be 
children react in the same fashion to stimulating factors; individual 


children respond differently to differing situations. 


THE CHILD IN THE SCHOOL 


d enters school for the first time, whether it be 


When the young chil 
he first grade of the elementary school, 


nursery school, kindergarten. ort 
he brings with him those attitudes and. patterns of behavior that he has 


developed in the home during his preschool years. He is leaving a rela- 
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tively sheltered environment in which most things were done for їй yu 
comes into a new situation in which gradually he must learn to achieve for 
himself the satisfactions which are so important. | е 

During the school day апа weck the new school entrant is рсе 
to engage in a schedule of activities that may differ greatly from e 
home program. He must adjust to new adults in the form of teachers, s 
may be overwhelmed by the large group of children which surrounds 
him. He is stimulated to adopt one or another attitude toward "going 
to school" according to the kind and amount of preparation for the evont 
given him by his parents, and the influence on him of his older brothers 
and sisters or neighbors’ children who already are attending school. 1 he 
first day at school can be a joyful event for 
serious emotional crisis. 


Nursery School and Kindergarten Experiences Parents aifer 
in thcir attitudes toward sending the young child to a preschool. Some 
mothers and fathers believe that their child is still too young and imme 
ture to leave the home and its sheltering environment. A mother who T 
tied emotionally to the young child cannot tolerate the thought of н 
becoming dependent on anyone else for the mecting of his needs. oum 
parents recognize the fact that their child probably can benefit aon 
greater opportunities for socialization with peer-age children. Educator 


а . dpt a 
a child or it can constitute + 


r T d 
are not agreed as to whether the nursery school child, for T n is 
Я Мо, ae prde ha 
better prepared for entrance into the kindergarten or first grade 


: с great 
the child who comes directly from the T: 


home. Some claim that th ild’s 
freedom permitted in nursery school may interfere later with the chi lé 
ability to conform to a more formalized schedule of activity. Others шн 
that in the nursery school vc 
to adapt his behavior to th 
his mother, 


and then in the kindergarten, the child ! an 
at of other children and to an adult other pedi 
so that by the time he enters the first grade he has d 
fecling for social responsibility. 

Attendance at nurse 
trained workers with ch 
ап early age, make 
needed as a result о 


-— 
Һа. It £^ 
ry school offers advantages to a child. E: 


ter, at 
ildren an opportunity to help the wr e 
any improvements in his general behavior gk 
f unwise rearing in the home. As can be expe The 
there are great differences among children of nursery school ag the 
unfavorable as well as the favorable factors of influence treated и sery 
previous discussion of the home leave their marks on the child. n 
school teachers soon discover that children of well-adjusted parents d 
fewer difficulties in matters dealing with health, work, relatives: * 
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making friends than do less fortunate children. Attendance at nursery 
school can increase even a “problem” child's sense of security. 

It is important that nursery school teachers know something about 
the homes of their children. According to Baldwin? the home environ- 
ment exercises a potent effect on nursery school children. Children who 
are raised democratically tend to be active and extraverted; they may be 
hostile as well as friendly; they rate high in originality, constructiveness, 
and intellectual curiosity; they usually are popular with other children. 
Children having indulgent parents display characteristics that are opposite 
to those of democratically reared children. Indulged children also lack 
skill in motor activities. 

Crying in nursery school can be associated with poor methods in 
home training. Boys seem to cry because of conflicts with adults and 
frustrations by objects in the environment; girls tend to cry because 
of a real or imagined injury to their person. Children tend to cry in 
sympathy with one another, but the longer a nursery school child cries 
the less sympathy the other children give him. Laughter is contagious. 
The younger children laugh in situations which involve the motion of 
self, They then laugh at make-believe, socially understandable situations, 
and those in which there is some humor. 

During the first few days in nursery school, especially among very 
young children, there are frequent displays of tears, anxieties, dreamy 
Watching, and rejections. Gradually the children relax; temporary groups 
are formed; curiosity about the equipment in the room is displayed. 
temporary group may manipulate together one set of materials for a 
Short time, and then break up to form another group and become inter- 


ested in other equipment, such as blocks, toys, doll houses, slides, and the 


like. A few children may prefer, for a relatively long time, to do things 
alone. They will engage in easel painting, for example, or they will appro- 


Priate a toy and refuse to share it with others. Tendencies developed in 


the home show themselves. Usually, the extraverted children in the group 
are able to bring the shy, withdrawing child into their activities. 


In a good nursery school the teachers guide the children's activities 


indirectly through suggestions; they do not attempt to direct what a child 
2 Б^ o t " А : 

Should do, unless he is likely to hurt himself or another child, or inter- 

feres with the freedom of others. Each child is watched carefully, how- 


Cver. He is encouraged to give expression to his innate abilities; any phys- 


1 Baldwin, A. L., “The Effect of Home Environment on Nursery School Children,” 
Child Development, 20: 49-61, 1949. 
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ical or emotional difficulties are noted and provision for their carc made 
possible. p 

As the child participates with the other children in singing simple 
songs and dancing to music, eating snacks, taking bricf naps, playing. 
removing or hanging up his wraps and putting them on, washing his 
hands before he eats, and engaging in other intriguing activities, he 15 
gaining in social awareness and social poise. Although, in a good home, 
a child receives training in acceptable manners and thoughtfulness for 
others, there is value in his developing these skills in the company of his 
peers. He achieves attitudes of cooperation which will benefit him in 
his later school and social life. 

Mothers, too, can profit from their children's attendance at nursery 
school. The children are away from the home usually for a morning ОГ 
an afternoon, rarely for the whole day, unless the school is organized 
to care for the children of working mothers. Much as a mother may love 
her child, she needs a respite from caring for his wants. During this timc 
she can attend to household duties without tension. Moreover, nursery 
schools invite (sometimes require) mothers periodically to spend a session 
at the school and observe the behavior of their children without interfer- 
ing with the routines. 

Usually the nursery school teachers hold group and individual apt 
ences with the parents in which, in a friendly manner, the general М 
the special problems of the children are discussed. А mother can d 
much about child-rearing from such meetings with а trained oF 
Through these conferences, the teacher also can learn about the е 
cracies of individual children and be helped thereby in теспе some © 
the behavior problems that may arise. - Had 

Regular School Experiences Whether or not the child has oe 
preschool experiences, entranc x Mel 


c into the clementary school m ae 
I 


companied by the need to make an adequate adjustment to an 


f 
Е j unde 
mode of life. Progressively, he meets teachers who, no matter how 


standing they may be, are individuals in their own right. The ш xum 
adapt his behavior to meet their wishes. He is brought into daily co? . 
with children who are like him in th p^ ж 
They may differ from h 

emotional maturity, 


at usually they are in his ae 
i i : шу, 
im, however, in degree of mental ab 


and in social status. 


2 . . + / inade- 
Modes of conduct which are sanctioned in the home may Ре 
quate in the larger school 


as may 
stimul 


т 
group. The content of what he lea! o 


¿ind 
ate or bore him. He m and kin 


ES Сб ИРЕ at c 
ay not receive the amour home: 


attention from the school group to which he was accustomed at 
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Figure 100. Ready for School in the United States and in Japan. 


or he may find that he has become an individual among individuals and 
that his cgo is being satisfied in а way that he did not experience in 
crowded home conditions. The child in his school relationships is becom- 
ing a social being in a social world as he participates in small or larger 


group projects--athletics, dramatics, musicals, etc. (See Figure 101.) 


In light of his home training, the school child is able to make a con- 
nces or encounters many 


Unuing good adjustment to his school experie 

Problems. School people are becoming increasingly aware of the learn- 
ing needs of individual children on all school levels. They are attempting 
© adapt curricular offerings, insofar as this is possible in large group 
Situations, to learning needs and interests. They are providing oppor- 
tunities for social and recreational experiences, and are attempting to 
Motivate the improvement of emotional reactions of the child whenever 


ауса behavior seems needed. 


Change in displ 
ate the whole child, school people are 


In their attempts to educ 
recognizing the importance of workir 


Counselors and teachers invite parents 
Vidual or group conferences in which the aims of the school and the 


Progress of the children are discussed. In some schools, if the parents 


ne closely with parents. Guidance 
to meet them at school for indi- 
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cannot or will not come to the schools, home visitors are provided to go 
to the parents and encourage their aid in the solution of any adjustment 
problems their children may have. In an increasing number of commu- 
naties; the schools are assuming considerable responsibility for the con- 
tinued development, according to socially accepted standards: of all their 


pupils. 


WR e to 
United Press International Pho 


Figure 101. A Violin Concert Given by 1,500 Japanesc Children. 


Provisions for the Mentally Exceptional Child | Generally, before 
the present century, the main purpose of the elementary school was i 
амри children the rudiments of education, usually referred to as the three 
nd d à child failed to master the fundamentals, the chief reason assignet 
for his lack of success was his unwillingness to kan: We now realize that 
children differ in their ability to profit from educational offerings: со 
sequently, creditable progress has been made in modifying learning matt 


rials á n 
for mentally retarded children. Special courses of study have nd 
gof learn" 


f living 
1f, їп 


devised t i ini 
c hat include the minimum essentials of elementary kind 
ing. Emphasis is pl: 


aced on the emotional e ts о 
na social aspects 
The slow or ret а ded » P 


arded child is encouraged to find a place for hims¢ 
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light of his mental limitations, in the home, the field of work, and social 
living. 

То the recent present, the mentally superior child has been allowed, 
in great part, to fend for himself, at least on the elementary level. As a 
result, many bright children became bored as they were forced to watch 
their less able classmates struggle with learning materials that to them 
were саху to master. As a relief from boredom, some bright children 
engaged in mischievous acts; others daydreamed; some became aggres- 


sive; many failed to exert their best efforts. 

Various approaches have been utilized to stimulate these children to 
exercise their superior abilities. Skipping a grade, once popular, has been 
found to leave gaps in the learning process. Some schools place them in 
special classes where, in the company of their mental peers, they can 
receive the mental challenge which they so much need, and complete 
their school work in less time than is required by mentally average pupils. 
In many school systems, superior elementary school children are kept in 
regular classes but are offered an enriched program. They are encour- 
aged to go beyond the study requirements of the other children by en- 
Saging in special research. They also may be motivated to help less able 
Pupils during school periods. Many of these able young people can 
become active leaders of their class group. 

In addition, some elementary schools are beginning to engage in 
Special programs, such as the identification of the gifted and higher 


horizons. The first of these relatively new programs 1s organized for use 


in the early grades. Its purpose is to discover, as soon as possible, who the 


Mentally superior children are, so that special provision can be made for 
them. The higher horizons program is intended to offer children, espe- 


cially those who come from economically less favored homes, an oppor- 


tunity to learn about the many advantages provided by the community 


for their benefit, educationally and socially. | 
Furthermore, as schools attempt to meet the educational needs of 


exceptional children, they keep in close contact with the parents of these 
children. Thereby, parents are helped to assume a more realistic attitude 
toward their child’s exceptionality. Left to themselves, these parents may 
fail to give the child the kind of treatment he needs. Parents of a slow 
or retarded child are likely either to overprotect him or to reject him: 
they may be so bothered by the child’s inability to function as more 
normal children do that they attempt to keep him away from others or 


Make invidious comparisons between him and other siblings or neigh- 
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bors’ children. It is difficult for a child handled in cither of these ways 
by his parents to achieve an adequate self-concept. 

Contrariwise, unwise parents of a bright child tend to overplay his 
special talents. They may expect him to perform for supposedly very 
much impressed friends and neighbors, thus often causing the child much 
embarrassment. Perhaps they contrast the ability of their child with that of 
other children, to the detriment of the latter who may come to dislike ОГ 
resent the child who is held up to them as a model of all virtues. Some 
parents, eager to give their superior child every possible educational ad- 
vantage, compel him to continue his learning after regular school sessions 
by sending him to take special lessons in dancing, music, dramatic art» 
а foreign language, or the like. 'The overstimulated child has no time left 
to play with other children or engage in activities that give him some 
recognition of his being a normal child among other normal children. 
To the extent that school people can help change the attitudes of such 
parents, they are doing much to encourage the good social adjustment of 
exceptional children. 

Teacher-Pupil Relations Much as a school can do through its 
organizational pattern to assist the child in his learning experiences thc 
fundamental factor of influence on the school child is the relationship 
which he develops with his teachers. To the young child the teacher isa 
mother substitute, to the older child the teacher can be a respected an 
admired adult whose behavior the child tends to imitate. It is important 
therefore, that the teacher possess those characteristics that can serve 25 
effective and worthwhile models for the child. ; 

Teacher-education institutions are becoming more selective in the! 
acceptance of applicants for teacher-education programs. They — 
that mastery of subject matter and the acquisition by the student of 800° 
teaching techniques is the responsibility of teacher-trainers. They alse 
know that the would-be teacher should possess such basic personali? 
qualities as sincerity, interest in other people (especially children): e 
ability and willingness to learn to understand them and work with ар 
on their own level, a high idealism combined with a comprehension? : 
realistic situations, and other outgoing characteristics. Unless the teach a 
exhibits such traits in his relationships with children, he becomes ' 
Без of lessons, not a stimulating and effective teacher. b 
liv soo мна to teachers attitudes. Since most yet 
иш: ae lege ere class, it is easier for them ee from 
homes that re rec е езы avn. imr ee pe на re quic“ 

* present other social or cultural valucs. Children 2 
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to recoenize pr i i 
› recognize problems that the teacher experiences in dealing with them 
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bors’ children. It is difficult for a child handled in cither of these ways 
by his parents to achieve an adequate self-concept. ^ 

: Contrariwise, unwise parents of a bright child tend to overplay m 
special talents. They may expect him to perform for supposedly мач 
much impressed friends and neighbors, thus often causing the child muc 
embarrassment. Perhaps they contrast the ability of their child with that " 
other children, to the detriment of the latter who may come to dislike or 
resent the child who is held up to them as a model of all virtues. sip 
parents, eager to give their superior child every possible educational ad- 
vantage, compel him to continue hi 
by sending 
a foreign la 


s learning after regular school sessions 
him to take special lessons in dancing, music, dramatic e 
nguage, or the like. The overstimulated child has no time le а 
to play with other children or engage in activities that give him som 
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To the extent that school people can hel 
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to recognize problems that the teacher experiences in dealing with them. 
They may be cruel in their reactions to such a teacher— defving him or 
poking fun at his attempts to win their loyalty and cooperation. 

Many teachers who are thoroughly interested in their work find it 
difficult to solve problems of teacher-pupil relationships when there is a 
clash between group standards of what constitutes desirable behavior, 
teacher, for example, found a junior high school girl smoking outside 
the building after school hours. When the teacher reprimanded the girl 
for her behavior, the girl’s answer was, “I don’t smoke in school. This 
is public land. My mother smokes and I smoke with her. You're too 
fussy.” What answer can a teacher give to a child who draws this fine 
distinction between parental and teacher standards? 

In general, children are responsive to the teacher's suggestions. They 
tend to pattern their behavior in light of teacher expectations. Trager 
and Yarrow ? conducted an experiment on the effect of teacher attitudes 
on their pupils. Two groups were studied. In one group of first and 
second year children, the teacher attempted to create an atmosphere of 
intergroup understanding. No such attempt was made in the sessions 
held with a control group. Changes in the attitudes of the first group 
toward children of differing cultures were found that did not hold for the 
sccond group. One of the most serious problems of the teacher is to learn 
how to bring about desirable changes in those pupils? attitudes which are 
closely tied to the customary but socially unacceptable attitudes developed 
in the home. . . 

The atmosphere in a classroom usually reflects the teacher's attitude. 
In the classroom of a teacher who uses dominating techniques, such as 
ruling by commands, threats, and insistence on conformity, the children 
tend to become rigid and inflexible. А more democratic teacher, however, 
motivates his pupils to consider the rights of others and to be more flexible 
in their general behavior. Fortunately, children are malleable. If they 
have one experience with a dominating teacher, for example, and then 
pass on to the classroom of a democratic teacher, interested in the inte- 
grative process, the young people's attitudes and behavior patterns change 
to conform to the new classroom atmospherc. 

Because of the disruptive effects of autocratic management of a 
teacher, however, one of the prime responsibilities of a teacher-education 


2 Trager, Н. G., and Yarrow, M. R., They Learn What They Live: Prejudices in 
ager, H. G., 


Young Children. New York: Harper and Brothers, 1952. | 
8 бее Anderson, Н. H.. Anderson, С. L., “Effects of Teachers’ Dominative and 
Integrative Contacts on Children’s Classroom Behavior,” Applied Psychological Mono- 
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program is to demonstrate, by precept and example, the value of = 
teacher’s maintaining an atmosphere within socially acceptable standarc s 
of behavior in the classroom. This does not mean that a laissez faire 
policy, in which anything goes, should prevail in the classroom. Children 
respect the teacher who is "strict" if his disciplining is fair and just and 
emphasizes the behavior of the child, rather than the child himself. 
The teacher's function is to help the child make adjustments from 
feelings of failure to satisfactions gained in personal achievement, from 
dependence on others to self-reliance. The child probably will experience 
some feelings of more or less severe failure in his school achievement. 
The teacher needs to help the child face reality to an extent that may not 
occur in the home. If the child recognizes the fact that the teacher has 


faith in his ability to succeed (provided he is not forced beyond his power 
to perform ) 


* oye а š P ing 
‚ he is likely to изе a failure as a stepping-stone to the putung 
forth of gre 


ater effort to overcome a learning weakness. Children soon 
learn whether a teacher is able and willing to explain any points ina 
learning area that may not be understood by them. 

There usually are a few children in a cl 
Sometimes this is done to w 
of 


ass who ask many questions. 
aste time. It тау result from the pupils’ lack 
attention during the time in which the points of the lesson were dis- 
cussed; it can be a cover-up for inadequately prepared home assignments. 
However, most children are honest in their desire to have further аон 
help in understanding. Children lose respect for the teacher who poe 
unable to carry a point beyond what is contained in a textbook, W % 
ignores questions or hedges in answering them. It is difficult for a «€ 
to meet every learning need of every pupil in a large class, but childret 
appreciate his endeavors in their behalf. - and 
In general, children like teachers who know their subject matter, ps 
present it in an interesting and challenging manner. They admire Ми 
teacher who is just in his treatment of all pupils. A teacher who en 
favorites" is resented by the nonfavored pupils, and causes embarrass? 


Р ‘hi want 
to those who for no apparent reason become his pets. Children 


their teacher to be interested in them as individuals, to be willing ed 
sympathetically to accounts of their joys and disappointments. Chil¢ oris 
also appreciate the teacher to whom they can bring their prablem а 
fident that they will receive needed help. Moreover, a child's ia 
with the peer group often reflect his relationships with the teacher. M 
Parent-child relations often can be improved, as parents and rcd 
work closely together, sharing in the activities of атыл or 
ciations and meeting for individual conferences. The modern teache 
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other school-faculty member docs not limit his relationships with parents 
to the reporting of childish misdeeds in the school or failure in learning 
achievement. Parents are encouraged to bring their problems of child- 
rearing to the school personnel and to talk over with them their plans 
and hopes for the child. Of course, a parent’s attitude toward the school 
and its teachers exerts a tremendous influence upon the child. Hence 
the closer the cooperation between the school and the home, the more 
likely will children be to make a good school adjustment. The teacher 
who can stimulate a cooperative attitude in both the child and the parent 
is an extremely important factor in the child's likelihood of continuing 
good personal and social adjustment. Concerning parent-child coopera- 
tion, Sister Mary Amatora, in introducing the Teacher-Pupil Relation- 
ships issue to which various writers contributed articles, says: 

“A parent's words and a teacher's words build images for children— 
images of themselves and their future. The writers hope that, more and 
more, these adults build with their attitudes not a static snapshot of a 
child, but moving pictures in 3-D which help children become curious, 
alive and eager for the future with its jobs, its friendships, its satisfaction 


in doing things with and for others.” * 


THE CHILD IN THE COMMUNITY 


The physical and cultural conditions of a community include all 


the environmental factors that exert a great influence over the developing 


Child. The term "community," interpreted broadly, comprises all the 
to which the child is exposed. 


home and school experi- 
attention to thosc 
a bearing on the 


elements of group situations and conditions 
Viewed thus, the community includes the child's 
ences. In our present discussion we аге directing our 
factors outside the home and the school that have 
child’s maturing personality pattern. 

The very young child generally is 


factors that lie outside the home. The 
self becoming increasingly involved in the many facets of both his 
immediate neighborhood and the larger community. : 
Improved Methods of Communication ала Transportation 
ay media of communication is increasing steadily. 


affected only indirectly by the social 
clementary school child finds him- 


The number of one-w 


4 Sister Mary Amatora, OSE, “Teacher-Pupil Relationships: Introduction.” 
Reprinted from the September 1954 issue of Education, p. 12, by permission of the 
Bobbs-Merrill Company, Inc., Indianapolis, Indiana. 
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The child's growing awareness of differing inanimate objects, conditions, 
and people is encouraged by his experiences with radio and Reds. 
motion pictures, comics, and advertising posters and billboards. To the 
extent that he is exposed to worthwhile materials, his horizons con- 
stantly are broadening. Two-way communication with people removed 
from the child also is made possible through his use of the telephone, 


which, in this modern era, is taking the pl 


ace of much written com- 
munication. 


In school and in many homes children are motivated to keep abreast 
of important happenings in the world. Listenin 
ing the daily newspapers or specially preparc 
younger readers, as well as discussions with 
some understanding of what it means to be 


g to newscasters and read- 
^d news shects for usc by 
adults, help children gam 
a member of a small home 
community or of a state, national, or world community. They may not 
always be mature enough, of course, to comprehend all that they hear 
or read. Yet, if the materials to which they 


by intelligent adults, young pcople can build for themselves a solid founda- 
tion upon which more mature poi 


nts of view later can be erected. i 
А Я ; ij ў savs. growing 
Increase in family possession of automobiles, good highways, gro ТС 
. H Э 2 
popularity of air travel, and shortened work days and work month p 
. je *,+ f; ai : w 
providing opportunities for most children to become acquainted 


кё à 2 home 
and learn about communities that may be some distance from the 
environment, 


elected 
are exposed are well selecte 


Group visits to museums, industrial plants, and pnt 
places of educational interest are sponsored by school people. As the €? 

is prepared beforehand for what he can observe on the visit, and jain 
after the visit, discusses his observations with his teacher and deram 
he is receiving training in evaluating community facilities. For ue A 
a fourth-grade teacher in New York City took her class on a trip p iig 
Freedomland two days after it opened in June, 1960. Their Bp 
in viewing interesting aspects of the history and geography al M 
country in an exciting setting did much to enliven their study of An m 
гапа geography. They felt that they were a part of the bi 
gressive steps in their country's development. They thrilled to the ee 
express, the Chicago fire, and the other events about which they Т 
read but now seemed to be experiencing in person. 


ican history 


Р At 
| o Dc : TRA n i 
Community. Facilities for Recreation and Socializatio the 

| ў $ ү КЕ; 
onc tme, especially in rural areas and even on quiet urban stre ou 
child's playground was the gre 


ie Here 
at outdoors. In rural communities ! ever» 

ч Ж OWE 
he could run, jump, and skip. H other, 
А des an E 
amily was large or farms were not too distant from onc 2 


climb trees and jump fences; 
unless his f. 
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Wide World Photo 


Figure 102. Children on the Playground in Munich, Germany. 


he might lack playmates. His playtime might be restricted also by the 
amount of time which he needed to devote to the houschold chores. 
Today, in crowded urban arcas, there may be no lack of playmates but 
also no place to socialize with them except in dangerous streets or small 
overcrowded homes. 

Community leaders in all areas of our country—rural, suburban, and 
urban—are providing facilities for children to mect, play, and socialize. 
Although sufficient space for these activities is difficult to find in crowded 


city neighborhoods, good beginnings have been made. The school build- 
ailable during the late afternoons and eve- 


Ings and grounds are made ау tel i 
and other social activities. Community 


nings for quiet games, sports, 
centers are established in which children and older young people сап 
enjoy recreational activities with a minimum of adult supervision but 
much helpful guidance of activities. Many of the large housing projects 
furnish playgrounds or recreational facilities for the children of tenants, 
Where the children receive supervision of their activities from trained 
adults. 

Formation of Social Groups Young people are sociable. They 
want to be with and do things with their peers. We have discussed peer 
groups and gangs in Chapter 11. Unless opportunities for participating 
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in wholesome group activities are provided, children and older young 
people are likely to form their own gangs and, for lack of something 
better to do, engage in asocial activities. It is not easy for energy-filled 
individuals to stand around at street corners in a city and just talk. They 
need to plan and execute projects that offer a challenge to their ingenuity. 
They need a place to meet and a program in the planning of which they 
have had a share. 

An increasing number of our young citizens are finding outlets for 
their energy and imagination by participating in the activities of national 
groups, such as the Boy Scouts and Girl Scouts, Boys’ and Girls’ Clubs of 
America, 4-H Clubs, and Future Farmers of Wmerica: Adolescents also 
can enjoy social and recreational privileges by being members of Young 
Men's and Young Women's Christian and Hebrew Associations. In well- 
organized, fully equipped, and indirectly supervised groups such as these, 
young people have an opportunity to supplement the socializing activities 
which they carry on in the home and the school. 

Religious Organizations In Chapter 17 we discussed the func- 
tions of religious education. Here we shall consider briefly the place of 
3 religious organization as a community agency, the purpose of which, 
in addition to offering spiritual help, is to provide socializing and recre- 
ational opportunities for young people. Most religious groups establish 
clubs for their young people, thereby giving thcir younger members an 
opportunity to meet for social purposes, although many of these groups 
also engage in religious activities of one kind or another. Some conduct 
daily Bible schools during the summer in which religious instruction 47 
supplemented by recreational projects. Some religious groups maintain 
community centers which are avail | p" 
projects of interest to them. 

During the school y 


able for their members to carry 


car some religious organizations hold mid-week 
sessions for religious instruction, usually after regular school hours: m 
some communities these are held during school hours and children WES 
parents wish them to attend are excused from school to attend the ж 
class in religion. There is considerable controversy among people xn 
the wisdom of this plan, however. Some religious groups send their С" 
dren for daily religious instruction after the regular school session: for 
general, religious organizations are recognizing their responsibilities 


zal de E жүз Р chil- 
providing adequate facilities for the social and religious growth of 
dren. 1 
all ages» 


Summer Camps Summer camps for boys and girls of any 
any 


i ЖЕ m 
ranging from two through adolescence, have been flourishing for 
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years. These have been sponsored by schools, newspapers, Rotary Clubs 
or other similar clubs, and community chests. They can be found in all 
states, and range from free camps for the underprivileged to average cost 
and expensive private camps. In these camps are found social and sports 
activities of all kinds. Some camps are removed from the home environ- 
ment and operate on a twenty-four-hour-a-day basis; others are local and 
available for daytime play and recreation only. 

Summer camps which assume full responsibility for the health and 
welfare of the child for a specific length of time, such as six, eight, or 
ten weeks, contribute much to the social and health development of the 


child. The benefits to the child often are greater than those derived from 
als, regular hours of sleep, and wholesome outdoor 


the sunshine, good me є u 
children. The camper is afforded opportunities to 


d social skills through swimming, horseback riding, 
ating in dramatic performances, and 


play with peer-age 
develop personal an 
engaging in various sports, particip: 


other challenging activities. 


кок м — 


United Press International Photo 


g Artificial Respiration in a Summer Camp. 


Demonstratin 


Figure 103. 
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Camp life gives the child experiences in social living with other chil- 
dren. Under the guidance of counselors, the individual receives intelligent 
supervision in his play, during his meals, and in his “bunk.” He learns to 
respond to an authority other than that of his parents. This living with 
people other than members of his family promotes consideration for 
others and establishes self-control. Many camps regulate the number of 
times that parents may visit, thereby promoting the child's independent 
behavior and weaning him from dependence upon his parents. The 
counselor treats the child objectively and helps him develop respect for 
the rights of others. These children enjoy the opportunity of experiencing 
the give-and-take required for good social living. They get great satis- 
faction not only from participating in the activities offered in the camp 
program but in doing them under the trained leadership of the camp 
counselor. They learn to like the counselor, the other children, the ac- 
tivities, and the total camp experience. At the end of the season they 
usually are eager to return the next year. 

Day camps or recreational centers are found in cities and offer camp 
and recreational Opportunities to children who are unable to spend хх 
to ten weeks away from home. They are supervised by competent leaders. 


who plan a careful schedule of activities for the time the children attenc 
Some of the activities are cre 


А К bal mud. rely 
ative and educational; others are pure!) 
recreational, 


Informal approaches or almost complete freedom in ploy 
is found in some day camps. Here the scheduling of activities and supa 
vision of behavior is kept to a minimum. The home functions more closely 
with the activities of day camps than with those of the summer m 
The day camps and recreational centers, or play schools, serve а uscfu 
purpose to the parents, to the children who attend, and sometimes to 
the young people selected as the leaders of the children. It gives youns 
men or women who plan to teach a more or less unstructured situation 
in which to learn how to work with children. 


Community Improvement We conclude this discussion eae 
brief consideration of the community’s responsibility for the gencral hi н 
fare of all children as well as of their elders. Throughout the oe а 
have stressed the importance of providing for the growing child a % ae 
some, healthful environment in which he can develop his latent Ps - 
tialitics to the fullest. The provision of facilities for recreation ani pon 1А 
ization is valuable: essential to the welfare of the child is his een for 


í А " ainc 
arcd йа community that offers the best that can be obta 
complete living. 


to be re 


& :anitar? 
Sp “ dst unsanital 7 
In some communities, both rural and urban, there still exist 
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and unhealthful living conditions. Those of us who live in large urban 
areas аге aware of some of the bad living conditions, but take it for 
granted that rural arcas do not have this blot. Slum clearance probably 
is needed in all parts of our country, except, perhaps, in small suburban 
towns. This, together with the erection of modern low-cost housing, is 
a must for every community. 

Continually increasing emphasis is being placed on the value to an 
individual of having and maintaining good physical and mental health. 
Barring accidents and contagions, the physical health pattern of an indi- 
vidual is established during the early years. Recognizing this fact, more 
and more communities are providing health centers for the care of 
mothers and their children. At these centers mothers not only are cared 
for physically, but also receive instruction concerning pregnancy and 
the early rearing of children. 

Schools have the services of a nurse and a physician. The health cen- 
ters provide home nurses; more hospitals for the physically and mentally 
ill are being constructed and are better equipped. Physicians and nurses 
are becoming more aware of the fact that they are not only treating the 
illness, but the whole person. This is especially true in the treatment of 
children who can become disturbed emotionally during an illness unless 
the attending physician and nurse are gentle and understanding. 

In Chapter 18 was discussed the mental health of children. The com- 
munity can do much to prevent the development of unnecessary tensions 
and anxieties in the child by providing opportunities for fathers to engage 
in satisfying and constructive work activities, by improving housing con- 
ditions, by helping to educate young people for healthful marriage and 
parenthood, by providing more schools and more and better prepared 
teachers for the children, and by safeguarding children, insofar as this is 
possible, from community factors of conflict and disorder. This may seem 
to be an ideal that is impossible of achievement. Yet many communities 
already have made an excellent beginning in realizing these goals, 


QUESTIONS AND TOPICS FOR DISCUSSION 


1, List some of the attitudes and behavior patterns the child may have 
developed during preschool years. | 

2. Name five probable differences between a child's home experiences 
and school experiences. 

3. What are some of the advantages of sending a child to nursery 
school? Some of the disadvantages? 
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10. 


11. 


12, 


13. 


14. 


15, 
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. How much should a nursery school teacher know about the home 


e 
conditions of her pupils? How can these necded data be obtained? 


. If possible, observe the behavior of children in a nursery school or 


kindergarten class. Report some differences you found in the 
behavior of the children. 


. What are the values to mothers of observing their children in the 


classroom? In what ways can parent-teacher conferences help 
parents and teachers? Be specific. 


‚ Name and describe at least three conflict situations a child may 


experience in school. What can be done to help him resolve these 
problems? 


- What are some of the adjustments to be made in the home and in 


the school by the mentally superior child and the slow child? 


" . H . ? ^n c 
- Give specific ways in which the regular school curriculum can b 


enriched for the bright child; modified for the slow child. 

: ues. Of iB 
Name what to you are the five most important characteristics of 
teacher. Why have you selected these? 
Recall two teachers whom you admired and two whom you diš- 
liked in clementary school or the carly grades of the secondary 
school. What characteristics of these teachers affected your atti- 
tude toward them? 

, А , я st 
What influence. outside your home and school aroused you ie m 
during your childhood days? If you belonged to any commun! 
groups, of what value were they to you? 

ч: иф à ; "ay 
Which do you think is better for a child: to spend a vacation awf? 


‚ r 5 ? Justify 
from home with his parents, or to attend a summer camp? Justi? 
your answer. 


Evaluate your community in light of attempts at improvement. 
Special Project: Review your notes on your four selected children. 
How well have you come to know them? What changes, if р Ч 
would you suggest in their home and school experiences? How О 


+ i . has 
Jective have you been in your study of them? Of what valuc 
this project been? 
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RECOMMENDED 
MOTION PICTURE FILMS 


Tue rums srep here can be used to supplement the material of the text. 
In general, cach film applies to a particular area of discussion, yet may apply 
equally well to other areas. For most effective use, the instructor should preview 
each film before class showing in order that best results сап be achieved in the 


classroom. showing. 
All films included in the list are 16mm. For each film are given the initials 


of the producer, the running time in minutes, and the chapter or chapters of this 
text to which it relates. The addresses of the producers and publishers are given 
at the end of the list. 


Administration of Projective Tests (PSU, 19). Includes several tests but not the 
Rorschach (Chaps. 2, 14). 

Angry Boy (IFB, 32). A ten-year-old boy strikes out blindly at life to relieve the 
turmoil of his emotions that result from hostility toward his parents (Chaps. 
10, 18). 

Child At Play (TC, 18). Shows undirected play of a three-year-old (Chaps. 9, 13). 


Child Care and Development (M-H, 17). Depicts the habits of daily care that 
insure a healthy, happy child (Chap. 19). 
Child Development (EBF, 11). A series of ten films produced at the Yale Uni- 
versity Clinic of Child Development. 
Baby’s Day at Forty-eight Weeks (Chap. 4) 
Baby's Day at Twelve Weeks (Chap. 4) 
Behavior Patterns at One Year (Chap. 4) 
Early Social Behavior (Chap. 11) 
From Creeping to Crawling (Chap. 5) 
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Growth of Infant Behavior: Early Stages; Later Stages (Chaps. 3, 4) 
Posture and Growth (Chap. 5) 
Learning and Growth (Chap. 8) 


Children Are Creative (IFB, 33). Shows motivation, creative work, and evaluation 
of finished product in an elementary art class (Chap. 9) 


Children's Emotions (M-H, 22). The major emotions of childhood fear, anger. 


jealousy, curiosity, and joy—are described, and methods of dealing with them 
are explained (Chap. 10) 


Children's Fantasies (M-H, 21). Shows reasons for child fantasies, how they de- 
velop and how they affect children (Chap. 9) 


Children Growing Up with Others (UWF, 30). Shows the development of self- 
reliance in children in their group relations (Chap. 11). 


Children Learn by Experience (UWF, 40). Shows that children learn many things 
through play and imagination (Chaps. 9, 13) 


Children’s Play (M-H, 20). Presents examples of play behavior of one to cight-year- 
olds (Chaps. 9, 13). 


s " ages 
Development of Locomotion (UC, 10). Shows developmental sequence from ag 
t Р А ] һар. 
six to fifteen months, with examples of various methods of locomotion (Chal 


5). 


А all 
Development of Sel[-reliance (С, 10). Shows how self-reliance is essential to al 
successful endeavor (Chap. 14). 


К " 5 sarns tO 
Discovering Individual Differences (М-Н, 25). Shows how the teacher learns t 


‚дуана! 
understand her children and how she adapts her teaching to meet individua 
needs (Chap. 20). 


Early Social Behavior (EBF, 11). Presents Dr. Arnold Gesell's study of the be- 


havior of children in various social situations (Chap. 11). 


Emergence of Personality (EBF, 30) 
sonality, includin 
(Chap. 14), 


Endocrine System, The (ЕВЕ, 11). Shows nature and function of endocrit 
animated diagrams (Chaps. 4, 10). 


" : i er- 
- Indicates ways in which differences i ж 
y М : .plai 
g the impact of heredity and environment, can be exp 


Aes} 


Experimental Studies in Social Clim 
Parison of the effects u 
ization (Chap. Ty. 


. . леле а conic 
ates of Groups (IFB, 30). Presents 2 rgan- 
s | à orga 
pon boys' behavior of various forms of group 


Farewell to Childhood (IFB, 20). 
of adolescence, who longs for 


(Chap. 10). 


2 typica 
Describes teen-ager, full of the emotions yP 


T М adulthoot 
independence and the privileges of ad 


г, 3 ' ‘ 
Fears of Children (IFB, 32). Dramatizes some of the emotional problems i 
normal five-year-old boy (Chap. 10). 
| = и КИ yer- 
From Sociable Six to Noisy Nines (NFB, 22). Gives interests, activities, mud 


sonality characteristics during these ages (Chaps. 4, 11, 14). 
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From Ten to Twelve (NFB, 22). Gives interests, activities and personality of chil- 
dren during these ages (Chaps. 4, 11, 14). 

Frustrating Fours and Fascinating Fives (NFB, 22). Shows how fours апа fives 
learn to control their bodies and develop their minds and personalities (Chaps. 
4,9, M). 

Good Speech for Сату (М-Н, 22). Explains some common speech defects in young 
children, showing ways of remedying these defects (Chap. 6). 


Growth: A Study of Johnny and Jimmy (1FB, 43). Presents the developmental 
pattern of twins, with emphasis upon a comparison of their behavior to the 
age of eight ycars (Chap. 5). 

Growth of Adaptive Behavior (EBF, 15). Presents Dr. Gesell’s study of the finer 
motor coordinations during a child's first five years (Chap. 5). 

Growth of Motor Behavior (EBF, 15). Traces the development of motor control 
from birth to age five (Chap. 5). 

He Acts His Age (M-H, 14). Examines the play habits of children from one to 
fifteen years of age and presents some characteristics of each age group 
(Chaps. 9, 13). 

Head of the House (UWF, 40). Describes the emotional problems of a young boy 
who resents parental authority, especially his father’s, and how the family is 
helped to develop better understanding (Chap. 19). 

Heredity and Environment (M-H, 10). Shows the meanings of heredity and envi- 
ronment and their relationships (Chap. 3). 


(M-H, 21). Describes the fertilization of the 


Heredity and Prenatal Development 
velopment of the fetus 


ovum by the sperm cell at conception and traces the de 
until delivery (Chap. 3). 


Human Growth (BT, 19). Traces human g 
gh pregnancy and birth (Chap. 3). 


rowth and development of the organism 


from mating throu 


Human Reproduction (М-Н, 20). Presents facts concerning the human reproductive 


system and the process of normal human birth (Chap. 8). 


Individual Differences (M-H, 23). Shows how a boy who * 
adjusts to a school situation with the guidance of the teacher (Chap. 20). 

It's A Small World (BIS, 38). Gives routines and 
Nursery (Chap. 20). 

Large Muscle Motor Skills 


etc., that are characteristic о 
tives Dr. Gesell’s work at Yale University. Infant devel- 


is shy and a slow learner 
activities in а London Day 
(EBF, 15). Shows running, balancing, hitting, pushing, 
f children (Chap. 5). 

Life Begins (EFB, 60). € 


opment from birth to eig 
Life with Baby (М-Н, 18). Presents Dr. Gesell's study of children’s mental and 


hteen months (Chap. 4). 


physical growth (Chaps. 4, 8). 


Life with Junior М-Н, 18). Depicts the happenings of an average day in the life 
of a school-age child (Chaps. 19, 20). 
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Meeting Emotional Needs of Childhood (NYU, 33). Concerns the development in 
the child of sensitivity to and responsibility for adult community living (Chap. 
10). 


Motivating the Class (М-Н, 19). A student-teacher learns that motivation is essen- 
tial to good teaching (Chap. 12). 


Personality Development: Series: Four films (EBF, each 11). 
Answering the Child’s Why (Chap. 14) 
Baby Meets His Parents (Chaps. 14, 19) 
Helping the Child to Accept the Do's (Chap. 14) 
Helping the Child to Face the Don'ts (Chap. 14) 


Physical Aspects of Puberty (M-H, 19). Gives physiological growth processes for | 
boy and a girl. Gives some problems of late-maturing boy, carly-maturing gH 
(Chaps. 4, 15). 

Preface To a Life (UWF, 29). Portrays the influence parents have on a child's 
developing personality, from birth to adulthood (Chap. 1). 


Nds à with: and 
Principles of Development. (M-M, 16). Outlines the fundamentals of growth al 
Б Е or а 

change from carly infancy, revealing that development follows a pattern th 
is continuous, orderly, and predictable (Chaps. 3, 4) 


Problem Children (PSU, 20). Shows the effects of home and school relationships 
upon the personality of two children (Chaps. 18, 19, 20). 
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of understanding, 178-208 
of vocabulary, 149 156 
Diaries, 28-29 
Die Seele des Kindes, + 
Discipline, approaches to, 398-399 
attitude toward, 399-400 
meaning of, 398 
and self-control, 403 407 
Disposition, 300, 339 
Distance, concept of, 204 
Dominant traits. 40 ba 
Double-adient conflicts, 431 432 
Double-avoidant conflicts, 432 
Drcam world, 218 220 " 
Drive(s), and gangs, 279-282 
hunger and thirst, 308-309 
interpretation of, 301- 305 
nature of, 305 306 6 
physiological needs as, 307 311 
sex, 309-310, 379 
social, 312-315 
Duct glands, 73 P 
Dynamic nature, of attitudes, 3 
of behavior, 299 
of personality, 3 


39 


ding: 


7 n 
erstar 
Education, for sexual und 


383-387 


Education of Man, 4 "Eu See 
Ego, 347, 348, 349, 374, 435, 
also Self | 
Egocentrism, 274, 438 
Egoist, 4 
Electra complex, 376 377 angel 


ring)» 
Elementary school ycars (dur 


249-250 
attitudes, 341-342 
character formation, 
creativity, 223- 225 


395-396 


SUBJECT INDEX 


Elementary school years ( Cont.) : 
development of understanding, 
208 
emotional reactions, 238-240 
experiences, 478-485 
fears, 242 243 
humor, 
learning to read, 164-169 
mental exceptionality, 480-482 
moral development, 412 414 
terning, 362-363 
у 214-215 
reading interests, 169 179, 331-334 
religious development, 418-419 
sex inter 380 
skill development, 124-132 
social development, 276. 283 
tcacher-pupil relations. 482-485 
tender emotions, 252-253 
written expression, 172-176 
Elimination, and anal stage, 375-376 
: maintaining of proper, 310 
Embryonic stage of development, 44, 46 
47, 48 
Emile, 4 
Emotion(s), and adult attitudes, 231-232 
aspects of, 229 
basic nature of, 227-232 
causes of, 230 231 
developing patterns of, 235 236 
development of, 227-262 
disorders of, 446—449 
irity in 
ning of 
) iological changes in, 228 
, Primary, 232 
Emotional control, development of. 
260 
Emotional disorders, 446-449 
Emotional progress of the child, 232 240 
Encephalitis, 448 
Endocrine glands, and emotions, 288 
" and growth, 90-98 
Endocridine imbalance, 52 
Enuresis, 446 
Environment, community, 485-487 
and the developing child, 54-56 
home, 451-454 
influence of, 54 62 
and intelligence, 193 
effect on language, 137-139 
and personality, 361 
school, 478 485 
Essay Concerning Hum 
3 
Estrogens, 96-97, 309 
Ethical codes, and self, 350 ч 
Evaluation, of parental attitudes, 464- 467 


207 


229 


an l "nderstanding. 


Evaluation (Cont.) : 
of personality, 366-371 
See also Measurement 
Exaggeration, 216-217 
rovert, 359, 477 
Eye movement, 168 


Failure, fear of, 319 

Family, father's role in, 467 473 
See also Home, Parents 

Fantasy (ies), role of, 211 

‚811 

role in family, 467-473 

Fatigue, recovery from, 311 

Fear(s). 229, 240-243, 257-259, 319, 428 

Fels Parent Rating Scale, 462, 464—466 

Fertilization, process of, 41. 42, 44 

Fetal stage of development, 4+, 47-50, 

101-102 

Field forces, 302 304 

Finger painting, 27-28, 368 

Food allergies, 308 

Friendships, 276-279 

Frustration, avoidance of, 319-321 
sources of, 425-427 

Frustration tolerance, 428-429 


Fathe 


Gangs. 275, 279-282 
Germ cell, 41-45 
Genital stage of development, 377-378 
Germinal stage of development, 44, 46, 
377-378 
Gestalt, 356 
Gestures, 141-142 
Goal(s), achievement of, 315-321 
common in home, 453-454 
in motor development, 125- 126 
Gonads, 93-97 
irammar, conformity to, 172 


113-115 


sping, voluntary, 
Grasping reflex, 77 
Groups. formation of social, 487-488 
See also Gangs 
Growth, anatomical, 81-85 
and endocrine glands, 90 98 
during infancy, 75 80 
meaning of, 38 
of motor abilities, 100-133 
physiological. 85-90 
postnatal, 64-98 
prenatal influences on. 43-54 
principles of, 37 38 
in sitting up and walking, 106-113 
special aspects of, 38 
of vocabulary, 149 151 


Habit (s), formation of, 54-55 
of handedness, 113-121 
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Habit(s) (Cont.): 
personality, 356 
Hand control, 113-121 
Hand preference, 115-119 
Hearing, 72, 445 
Height, growth in, 81-84 
Heredity, and intelligence, 193 
principles of, 39-40 
process of, 41-43 
Home(s), atmosphere in, 451-454 
broken, 458-461 
democratic, 404—405 
good, 453-454 
influence on language of, 137-139 
mobility and, 455 
and school, 455-458 
socio-economic status of, 454-458 
Homeostasis, 5, 306 
Hopi Indians, 104-105 
Horizontal studies, 20-21 
Hormones, 91-98, 380 
Hostility, 247-250 


How Gertrude Teaches Her Children, 4 
Humor, 255-257 
Hunger drive, 308-309 


Id, 347-348, 349, 374 

Identification, 436-437 

Illusion, 187-189 

Image, $ее Mental imagery 

Imaginary companions, 215-216 

Imaginary illness, 217-218 

Imagination, patterning of 
210-226 

and play, 330 

Incentives, use of, 316 

Inductive reasoning, 191 

Infancy (during) 
394 


development of understanding, 201- 


202 

emotional reactions, 232 235 

growth, 75-80 

mental process, 180-182 

motor development, 103—121 

sexual development, 267-272 

social development, 265-266 
Infant(s), attitudes of, 341 

growth of, 65-66 

mother and, 463-464 

pattern of development, 49 

personality of, 355 

social responses of, 267-269 

See also Neonate, Infancy 
Influences, congenital, 51-52 

cultural, 56—59 

environmental, 54—56, 361 

on language development, 135-139 


children’s, 


» character formation, 


SUBJECT INDEX 


Influences ( Cont.) : 

on personality, 360-361 

on prenatal growth, 50-54 

social on culture, 266 
Institutionalized child, 138, 461 sg 
Integration, of personality, 354 356 
Intelligence, and children’s games, 330 

differences in, 192-195 а 

and language mastery, 195 136 

meaning of, 191-192 

and rcading, 331 
Intelligence quotient, 198 199 vs: 408 
Intelligence tests, utilization of. 27. I^ 


та i ion. of. 
Intelligence test scores, interpretatic 
197-199 А 
; 3, 329- 
Interest(s), arcas of special, 10 13. 
338 


causes of, 328- 329 à 
children's developing, 3 4, 324 338 
duration of, 327 328 
factors affecting, 325-327 
meaning of, 324-325 
and perception, 185-186 
in reading, 169-170 
sexual, 378-383 
Interest inventories, 27, 368 
Interview(s), 25, 456, 466 
Introjection, 436 
Introvert, 359 
Isolate, 285-286 
Isolation, 31 


Jealousy, 229, 251, 467 

Kindergarten years, 272, 275, 476 
134 

Language, development of, 71-79. 

177 
Latency stage of development, d 
Laughter, 255-257, 269-271, 47 
Leadership, 285 286 T 
Learning curve, in motor learning, 
Left-handedness, 116-119 
Leonard and Gertrude, 4 
Levels of aspiration, 427-428 
Libido, 347, 374, 377 
Lisping, 156 А ТЕТ: 
Listening, developing skill in, 

difficulties in, 160 

value of, 486 
Longitudinal study, 21-23, 465 
Love, See Tender emotions 


129 


0-163 


Makc-bclieve, and goals, 316 
play activities, 211-216 
world of, 210-218 


SUBJECT INDEX 


Maladjustment, adjustive approaches to, 
435-442 
and adjustment, 423-425 
Malnutrition, 52 
Masturbation, 377, 379, 380 
Maturation, 38, 48-49, 64-65, 66-67, 
103-105, 164-165, 236-237, 265, 
329, 350-351, 381—382, 445 
Measurement, of intelligence, 195-201 
of personality, 368-371 
of social maturity, 287-297 
See also Evaluation 
Mechanisms of adjustment, 435-442 
Miu), анау, physical bases of, 178— 
Mental age, 197-199, 332 
Mental development, апа brain growth, 
179-181 
school provision for, 480-482 
Mental disorders, See Emotional disorders 
Mental health, and adjustment, 432-435 
and community, 491 
Mental Hygiene Movement, 433-434 
Mental imagery, 187-188 
Mentally exceptional child, 480-482 
Midcentury White House Conference on 
Children and Youth, 393 
Moral code, See Moral values 
Moral values, acceptance of, 348-349 
development of, 409-415 
and ethical principles, 410 
and religion, 410 
and self, 350 
Moro-embrace reflex, 70, 77 
Motion pictures, 334-337, 486 
Motivation, of child behavior, 299-322 
and fatigue, 311 
Motive(s), See Motivation 
otor control, guiding development of, 
121-132 
of Hopi Indian children, 104-105 
and maturation, 103—105 
patterns of, 65 
Motor development, and growth, 77- 79, 
100 133 
and language, 136 
during prenatal and neonat 
100 103 


al periods, 


Need (s) , adjustment of children’s, 6 8 
of adult to understand children, 8- 13 
of children, 3, 4 6, 306-307 
Conflicting, 7 8 
Oxygen and temperature. 310311 

В social, 263-266 

Negativism, 276, 341, 440 441 

Neonate, emotions of, 232-235 
meaning of, 68—69 
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Neonate ( Cont.) : 
motor development of, 101-103 
physiological needs of, 307—308 
sense organs of, 69 
social development of, 265 
Neurotic behavior, 441—442, 447 
Newborn, See Neonate 
Normal curve of distribution, 199 
Normative studics, 19 
Number concepts, 204—205 
Nursery school (in), child study, 21 
conflict, 430 
crcativity, 223, 224-225 
cgocentricity, 274 
experiences, 476-478 
laughter, 270, 477 
personality, 356 
social experiences, 275-276 
Nurture, effect on development, 67 


Obesity, 452-453 
Observation, in child study, 24-25 
of home attitudes, 468 
of personality, 366-368 
Obsession, 442, 447 
Ocular-neck reflex, 72 
Ocdipus complex, 376, 377 
“Only” child, 137-138, 463 
Opinion, and attitude, 343-344 
Opposite sex, friends of, 279 
Oral stage of development, 374-375 
Orbis Pictus, 3 
Ordinal position of child, 461—463 
Oxygen need, 306-307, 310 


Palmar reflex, 70, 74, 77 
Pancreas, 92, 97 
Parathyroid glands, 92, 95 : 
Parent(s), and child's listening, 162-163 
children's attitude toward, 282-283 
concern for child, 9-10 
death of a, 459 
and discipline, 397-407 
divorce or separation of, 459-460 
of handicapped children, 442 446 
overindulgent, 260, 466, 467 
relation of with teacher, 481-482, 484 
485 
and school, 455 -458 
and sex education, 379, 383-387 
See also Home 
Penmanship, 119- 121,171 
Percentile rank, 197-199 
Percept(s), and concepts, 203. 204 
formation of, 182-187, 202- 203 
Perception, devclopment of. 202-203 
errors in, 186-187 
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Perception ( Cont.) : 
factors affecting, 183-186 
meaning of, 182-183 
Permissiveness, 2, 11 
Personality, attempts to explain, 358-371 
and body types, 85 
and character, 390-391 
development of, 10-11, 360-366 
dynamic nature of, 354-356 
cvaluation of, 366-371 
integration of, 354-356 
lay attitudes toward, 351-352 
psychological interpretation of, 352- 
353 
structure of, 350-351 
study of, 23 
traits of, 356-358 
Personality theories, 358-359 
Personality traits, 356-358 
Phallic stage of development, 376-377 
Phobia(s), 22-23, 247, 441 
Physically handicapped child, adjustment 
problems of, 442-446 
Physiological growth, 85-90 
Pineal body, 92, 97 
Pituitary gland, 92, 93-94 
Play, as evaluating technique, 368 
and imagination, 330 
interests, 329-331 
make believe in, 211-216 
therapy, 448-449 
value of in motor development, 122- 


124 


Practice, in motor development, 124- 
125 

Preadolescence (during), attitudes, 342 
343 


humor, 256 
moral values, 414 
reading interests, 332 
religious attitudes, 419-420 
sexual development, 377-378 
worries, 245 
Preadolescent, See Preadolescence 
Prehension, 113-121 
Prenatal period, growth and development 
during, 43-54 
motor development during, 101 


Preschool years (during). anger, 248- 
249 
attitudes, 34] 
character formation, 394 395 
creativity, 222 223 
development of 
207 


emotional disturbances, 446 -447 
emotional reactions, 236 238 
faulty speech, 154-155 


understanding, 


201- 


SUBJECT INDEX 


Preschool years ( Cont.) : 


language development, 142-153, 160, 
163-164 

laughter, 255-256 

moral development, 412 

motor development, 122 Bits 

personality p: i 362 


play activi я 
reading experiences, 163-164, 331 
religious development, 417-418 
sex education, 386 
sex interests, 380 
social development, 272-276 
tender cmotions, 252 e 
Principles of growth and developmen’ 
37-38 
Principles of heredity, 39-40 
Problem solving, growth in, 206. 207 
mcaning of, 190-191 
Proccdures, in motor development, 
127 
Progesterone, 309 
Projection, 437 3 
jecti "hniques, 27-30, 368 371 
or, 105 
l growth, 64 , 
Psychoanalytic theory of sexuality, 
378 
Psychoses, 447-448 
Psychosexual development. 373-389 
Psychosomatic disorders, 447 
Psychotherapy, 448-449 
Punishment, and discipline, 400-403 
as incentive, 317-318 
Pupillary r & 20:7 
Purposes, See Goals 


126 


373 


ава 385-2386 
Questionnaire, 26-27, 368, 385-38 


Race, and intelligence, 195 

Radio, 334—337, 486 

Rating scales, 27, 368 

Rationalization, 437-438 

Reading, development of skill in, 
disabilities in, 165-167 
interests, 169-170, 331-334 
instruction in, 167-169 
readiness in. 164 167 
silent and oral, 168- 169 

Reading Readiness Test 

166 

Readiness, to function, 66 
to learn, 67 
to read, 164-167 

Reasoning. growth in, 206-207 
meaning, 190. 191 

Recessiv aits, 40 3 

Recognition, necd for, 312 -31 


163-170 


(New york): 


SUBJECT INDEX 


Recreation, community and, 486-487 
Reflective thinking, See Reasoning 
Religion, and attitude 0 
development of views on, 415 421 
and moral standards, 410 
stages in development of, 417 421 
value of, 415 
Religious education, influence of, 415- 
417 
Religious organizations, 488 
Response, length of, 151-154 
ie, See Daydreaming 
Reward, and discipline, 400-403 
as incentive, 317-318 
Rorschach Ink-Blot Test, 27, 30, 31, 368, 
369-370 
Rosensweig Picture Association Test, 368 


Samuel S. Fels Research Institute (Anti- 
och College), 464, 467 
Schizophrenia, 448, 449 
School, child in, 478-485 
and home, 455-458 
influence on language, 139 
listening in, 162-163 
Secondary sex с teristics, 380-381 
Security, need for, 252-253, 313-314, 
363, 379-380, 400, 461, 477 
Self, concept of, 346-350 
Freudian concept of 
importance of, 349 
Self-adjustive approaches, 435 442 
Self-concept, changes in, 3 19-350 
development of, 205-206, 346- 350, 482 
influences on child's, 56 
Self-control, development of, 397 407 
and discipline, 403 407 
Self-realization, as basic drive, 301 
beginnings of, 346-347, 350 
and mental health, 434-435 
Sensory development, 50, 69, 70- 73, 181 
Sentiment, 339 
Sex, attitudes toward opposite, 
determination of, 43, 45 
differences in language, 136-137 
drive, 309-310, 379 
education for understand 
and intelligence, 193 
interests and attitudes, 378-383 
Sex drive, 309-310, 379 
Sex education, age steps in, 386-387 
attitudes toward, 383-386 
Sexual development, anal stage, 
genital stage, 377 378 
latency stage, 377 
in the male, 309 
oral stage, 374-375 
phallic stage, 376-377 


2-349 


364-366 


ing, 383-387 


375-376 
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Sexual interests, age differences, 379-383 
development of, 378-383 
parents and, 383 
Sexuality, psychoanalytic theory of, 373— 
378 
Shyness, 440 
Siblings, rivalry among, 452-455 
and working mother, 460—461 
Sight, 70, 444-445 
Sitting up, 106-107, 108 
Sketch of an Infant, 4 
Smell, 72 
Smiling, of baby, 6 
social, 269-271 
Social behavior, development of, 77-79, 
265-266 
influences on, 264-265 
Social development, sequence of, 267-286, 
288-297 
Social heritage, 56, 59-62 
Social maturity, measurement of, 287- 
297 
Socialization, 486-488 
Socio-economic status, of home, 454-458 
Somatotypes, 359 
Speech, defective, 445—446 
difficulties in, 154-156 
studies of, 140-141, 142—148 
Specd in motor learning, 129-132 
Spelling, acquisition of skill in, 171-172 
Spoken language, understanding of, 159— 
163 
Stammering, 156 
Sociogram, 35, 285 286 
Standardized testing instruments, 27; 
195-201, 287- 297, 368-371 
Startle pattern, 235 
Stresses and strains, 426-427, 434 
Stuttering, 156 
Sublimation, 438 
Success, urge for, 314-315 
Summer camps, 488-490 
Superego, 347, 348-349, 374, 377, 412 
Superiority, urge for, 314-315 
Suprarenal glands, 92, 95, 
Swimming reflex, 70, 71 
Sympathy, 254 255, 275, 313, 440 


Taste, 72 
Teacher (s), 
12 

and child study, 18, 33-35 

and children's creativity, 225 

and discipline, 397-407 

in elementary school, 482-485 

of handicapped children, 442-446 
nursery school, 276, 476-478 

and parents, 481 482, 484 485 


and child's adjustment, 11- 
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Teacher(s) (Cont.): 
qualifications of, 482-484 
and sex education, 384-385 
Teacher-pupil relations, 482-485 
Teeth, congenital influences on, 52 
during oral stage, 375 
eruption of, 85-89 
Television, 170, 327, 328, 334-337, 486 
Temper tantrums, 248, 259, 438, 447, 
459, 464 
Temperature, 72-73, 308-309 
Tender emotions, 229, 252-257, 260 
Terman-Merrill Revision of the Stanford- 
Binet Scale of Intelligence, 198-199 
Thematic Apperception Test, 27, 80, 
368 
Themes, in child study, 34 
"Therapeutic play activity, 28, 368 
Thinking, functioning of, 190 
levels of, 190-191 
Thirst drive, 308—309 
Thwarting, and anger, 259 
avoidance of, 319-321 
and frustration, 425—427 
Thymus, 92, 97 
Thyroid gland, 92, 93, 94 
Time, orientation in, 204 
Toilet training, 66, 375-376 
Tonic-neck reflex, 49, 70 
Topological motivation, 300-301 
Traits, behavior, 39-40 
of personality, 356-358 


SUBJECT INDEX 


Twins, emotions of, 234 
intelligence of, 193 
language development of, 137-138 
social behavior of, 271 
study of, 5, 22, 31, 32 


Understanding, components of, 182 191 
development of, 178-208 
and increasing maturity, 207 208 
of spoken language, 159 163 

Urge (s). for adventure, 315 
for success and superiority, 314-315 
See also Drive 


Vertical studies, 21-23, 465 

Vineland Social Maturity Scale, 23, 287- 
292 

Vocabulary, growth of, 149 151 

Vocational interest, 337-338, 468-469 


Walking, 107-113 
Weight, growth in, 81-84 
Withdrawal, 440-441 
Work and play, 331 
Working mother, 460-461 
Worries, of adolescent, 284-285 
See also Anxicty 
Writing, developing skill in, 1 5 
Written language, developing ski 
170-176 


171 
in, 


Zygote, 41, 43, 45, 46 


